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Tur history of the progress of polite learning, after its re- 
vival from the death-like trance in which it had been wrapped 
for so many ages, differs but little, perhaps, from that of the 
growth of many natural objects. While its youth was 
marked by but few incidents, maturity has brought the usual 
train of parasitical excrescences that ever attend success and 
continued triumph. If there be any truth in the old predic- 
tion, that the thirtieth century will find the world enveloped in 
a darkness more profound than that from which it was just 
emerging When the first book from the press of Guttenberg 
and Faust was issued, the career of letters may well be 
likened to that of the oak tree, to which three centuries are 
assigned to grow, as many to flourish, and three more in 
which to decline and gradually moulder away ; so that, when 
a thousand years have come and gone, 

“ The oak, that in summer was sweet to hear, 
And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, 


And whistled and roared in the winter alone, 
Is gone, — and the birch in its stead has grown.” 


In the days of its youth, when all its nutriment was needed 
to cherish its lusty growth, no ivy clung to its sides, no mis- 
tletoe-bough waved from its wide-spreading branches ; but no 
sooner has its progress ceased, and it lifts on high its gigantic 
head, the stately monarch of the forest, than these parasites 
begin to batten on its vital juices, and to increase upon riches 
not their own. 

And so it has been with the progress of literature. For 
very many years after the invention of printing, it was enough 
if a taste for learning was diffused over the length and breadth 
of the civilized world. Mankind had other employments than 
to devote their days and hours to the collection of volumes 
which they would not, or could not, read. There was too 
much of action in the life of those days for the indulgence of 
such habitudes; and the formation of libraries was confined 
entirely to the ranks of the learned. Besides, when there was 
but a single edition of a work, there could be no controversy 
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about the editio princeps, or the editio optima. But the spirit 
of that most fascinating of al! artificial tastes — Bibliomania 
— is founded upon an everlasting passion of the human heart; 
and it waited but the hour when peace and prosperity should 
have sufliciently spread their influence, to develop itself in all 
its glory, and to establish a permanent position among the 
national refinements of all Christendom. 

Had we time to dwell on the subject, we might trace this 
madness of book-collecting to a very remote date, and give 
it a pedigree almost as respectable as that of the Gascon gen- 
tleman, who, claiming descent from an “ original inhabitant” 
of the Garden of Eden, looked down in secret scorn upon 
the large body of mankind who come from “that parrenn, 
Adam.” History, from age to age, gives us casual glimpses 
of the libraries of days gone by, from the countless tomes of 
the Ptolemies down to those few choice volumes, valued at 
more than a king’s ransom, which the royal care of the great 
Alfred gathered together on the soil of Britain. The phrase, 
attributed to Julian, well expresses the feeling of a genuine 
collector: —“Alii quidem equos amaut, alii aves, alii feras; 
mihi vero a puerulo mirandum acquirendi et possidendi libros 
insedit desiderium.” And we are all familiar with Chaucer's 
description of a bibliophile of his own days, who 

“ Would rather have at his bed-head 
A twenty books, y-clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosopliy, 
Than robes rich, rebeck, or psaltery.” 

It was not, however, until the habit of collecting books and 

forming libraries had become well established, and, so to speak, 

fashionable, that the extreme refinements of bibliography came 
into vogue. Perhaps the birth of the new “science,” (as it is 
fondly styled by its votaries,) in Great Britain, may be dated from 
the earlier part of the last century, when Mead, Harley, Sir 
Hans Sloane, and others, laid the foundations of collections that 
have since become of national importance. It is to the last 
named, for instance, that we owe the origin of the British Mu- 
seum. Foremost among them was the celebrated Dr. Askew, 
who in reality was the first man, as far as we know, that col- 
lected upon the received principles of the present day. His 
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immense library was rich to excess in copies, printed on vel- 
lum and on large paper, of the rarest editions, particularly of 
the Classics; and long after his death, an exemplar Askevia- 
num Was sure to bring its full price in the market. We be- 
lieve his Aldine Plato, (editio princeps of 1513, in two volumes 
folio,) printed on the purest vellum, is still regarded as one of 
the choicest books in the world. ‘The sale of his library 
(apud S. Baker et G. Leigh, in vico dicto York-street, Covent 
Garden, Februar, 1775,) occupied twenty days, and it brought 
what was then considered a high price; one of the highest, 
we believe, being that paid for the Tezeide of Boccacio, 
(Ferar. 1475,) which sold for eighty-five pounds. Many amus- 
ing anecdotes are still told of Askew’s singularities. So chary 
was he of his dearly-beloved volumes, that he would sufler no 
hand but his own to unlock the cases in which they were kept. 
Perched upon the ladder, he would thus exhibit some unique 
volume to the envious eyes of a less fortunate brother, who 
might indeed read it in that position, but could never hope to 
hold it in his own hands. 

In the formation, indeed, of so many choice libraries, a dis- 
crimination in the selection of the best and rarest editions was 
at once a natural result; and the consequence is obvious. 
From the contentions of two rival amateurs arose, ostensibly, 
the most celebrated collection of its day in England. When 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, was forming his famou’s library, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, a bookseller brought to him one . 
morning a book of undoubted rarity, the Decameron of Boe- 
cacio, printed at Venice, by Christofer Valdarfar, in 1475, being 
the first edition printed with a date. For this volume, then, and 
so late as L807, (see Beloe, Anec. Lit, I. 234,) erroneously sup- 
posed to be unique, he demanded the modest little sum of 100 
guineas! Lord Oxford, like Mrs. Centlivre’s “ philosophical 
girl,” was doubtless willing to accede to any demand * dictated 
by good sense and comprehended within the bounds of elocu- 
tion ;” but he did not look upon the price demanded in that 
light, and flatly refused to pay it. ‘The dealer then offered it to 
Lord Sunderland, Harley's rival collector, and with as little 
success. Accident, however, threw him in the way of a young 
Lord Roxburghe, who had just succeeded to his title and to 
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an ample estate that had been long at nurse, and who, caring 
probably as little for this edition of Boceacio as for an old 
almanac, purchased it without a moment's hesitation, for the 
mere gratification, perhaps, of buying what was beyond the 
reach of the distinguished Lord Oxford and Mortimer. Hav- 
ing thus laid out his hundred guineas, he hastened to invite 
Oxford and Sunderland to dine with him, and their conversa- 
tion naturally turning on the unique volume they had seen 
that morning, and which each hoped to buy at a cheaper rate, 
their host quietly pointed out to them the identical book upon 
his window-sill;—*ce qui ful,” says honest Brunet, “ pour 
ces bibliomanes parcimonicus un véritable eréve-caur. This 
is said to have been the beginning of that princely collection, 
which, on the death of the last Duke of Roxburghe, was 
brought, in 1812, to the hammer. A few years before, Beloe 
had predicted that, if ever this volume occurred on sale, it 
would bring at least £500,  'T'wo other copies were sub- 
sequently discovered, both imperfect; one in the Ambro- 
sian Library, wanting one leaf, and one in the Bibliotheque 
Royale, wanting three. But the Roxburghe copy, which was 
in perfect order, far outran even the anticipations of its reve- 
rend historian, being finally knocked down to the Marquis of 
Blandford (since Duke of Marlborough) at £2260, or rather 
more than ten thousand dollars! His unsuccessful opponent 
was Earl Spenser, who, however, lost nothing by waiting, 
since, in June, ISL9, he bought this identical copy at the 
Marlborough sale for only £918 L5s.; “ce quest encore un 
pric fort honnéle,’ as Monsieur Brunet again naively ob- 
serves, 

From the number of distinguished amateurs who met in 
London on the occasion of the Roxburghe sale, was formed 
the well-known Roxburghe Club, an election to which was so 
highly prized by Sir Walter Scott, and which undoubtedly 
has suggested the host of printing clubs that have arisen in 
later years —the Bannatyne —the Maitland — the Camden 
— the Skakspeare — the Perey — the Hakluyt — and a score 
more of like learned associations for the preservation of such 
rare information as stands in likelihood of loss or destruction 
by reason of its being in a unique copy. Certainly, what- 
24* 
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ever opinion a philosopher may entertain of Bibliomania in 
the abstract, no one will deny that, in many of its results, it 
has been practically of the first service to the cause of letters. 

‘l'o define in what this science consists, is a task that might 
well puzzle a more erudite lexicographer than old Sealiger 
himself. One favored votary, however, (himself no undistin- 
guished son of the Muses,) paints, with the licensed freedom 
of a successful lover, the various charms which cause the bare 
sight of 

“The small dark volume, rich with tarnished gold,” 
bearing the mystic colophon of a Caxton, a Pynson, or a 
Wynken de Worde, to make the heart leap for joy and the 
purse-strings relax, till the precious tome —rarus, rarissimus, 
or unique — 
“Is cheaply purchased at its weight in gold.” 

“Tere were editions esteemed as being the first, and there stood 
those scarcely less regarded as being the last and best; here was a 
book valued because it had the author's final improvements, and there 
another which (strange to tell) was in request because it had them not. 
One was precious because it was a folio, another because it was a duo- 
decimo ; some, because they were tall, some because they were short ; 
the merit of this lay in the title-page, of that, in the arrangement of 
the letters in the word Finis. There was, it seemed, no peculiar dis- 
tinction, however trifling or minute, which might not give value to a 
volume, provided the indispensable quality of scarcity or rare occur- 
rence was attached to it.” 

In the conclusion of the last paragraph lies doubtless the 
root of the whole matter. 

Of the extremities to which collectors are often carried in 
their zeal to procure the volume “rarissimus” of Brunet or 
Lowndes, there are examples innumerable. Witness the 
charming little tale of Charles Nodier, the most tasteful of 
amateurs, the most graceful of modern French writers; wit- 
ness the furore with which Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck descants 
upon the story of Caxton’s Book of the Chess, (1474) —the 
first book printed in England ;— how “ Snutly Davy ” bought 
it at a stall in Holland for twopence; how it came to Dr. 
Askew’s hands, at sixty guineas; and how, at Ais sale, “ this 
inestimable treasure blazed forth in its full value, and was 
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purchased by Royalty itself, for one hundred and seventy 
pounds!” Witness the price paid by an American gentleman 
at Leigh’s auction rooms, (London, March 15th, 1847,) for a 
Mazarine Bible, namely, five hundred pounds sterling, or about 
twenty-five hundred dollars; while three hundred pounds were 
freely given at the same time for 'Tully’s Offices, 1465, on 
vellum. Or,— what is more directly german to the subject to 
which we had originally designed devoting this paper, — witness 
the facts elicited by the prosecution, at Paris, of the late Mon- 
sieur Libri, on the charge of stealing books, a prosecution 
which has excited the deepest interest in all the literary circles 
of Europe ; and which, partaking, in the language of the Lon- 
don Examiner, in about equal degrees of the character of the 
Lion’s Mouth at Venice and of the Inquisition at Madrid, not 
only affords the observer a certain amount of curious biblio- 
graphical information, but will probably give rise in his mind 
to some odd speculations on the beauties of French courts of 
justice. From some two or three dozen separate publications, 
containing about two thousand octavo pages, we have gleaned 
most of the following facts. 

There is a very considerable difference, not only between 
the principles which govern the collection of books in England 
and in France, but also in the character of the collectors. In 
the one country, it is a taste that is, in general, not much in- 
dulged but by gentlemen of hereditary fortunes, whose posi- 
tion in society is assured, and whose hobby it is to lay out 
forty or fifty thousand pounds upon a library. In France, on 
the contrary, (though, of course, there are numerous exceptions 
to these rules on either side of the Straits of Dover,) the prin- 
cipal collectors are men of letters, whose income is derived 
from no fixed capital, and to whom, therefore, the practice of 
selling off from time to time so much of their libraries as may 
be convenient or necessary is not discreditable. Again, there 
are refinements in French collections that are not yet entirely 
in vogue in England. ‘The distinction between a plain copy 
of a rare edition, on ordinary paper, with fair margins and 
modestly bound, and another, fresh and clean, as when it first 
left the press, on Holland paper or on vellum, spotless and 
uncut, and sumptuously bound in the most expensive style, is 
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much less marked in the former country than in the latter. 
In France, the process of renovating books is carried to an ex- 
treme. ‘Two or three imperfect copies, for instance, of the 
same edition will be brought together; taking a part from 
this and a part from that, a complete set of the most perfect 
leaves will be formed. ‘Then it passes under the hands of a 
person whose business it is, by means of washing it with 
certain preparations, by careful erasures, by sizing, and by a 
thousand other modes, to cleanse each page from every stain 
or blot that it has received. Should a part of a leaf be gone, 
he finds paper precisely similar to that on which the pages are 
printed, (in a case of the last necessity, taking a fly-leaf from 
the book itself,) and prints the missing portion in type of the 
same character; and joins the whole together so artfully that 
the most practised eye is often deceived. By this process, 
(which by Boisde is called biblioguiancie, but which is now 
known, according to the nomenclature of Boissonnade, as 
la biblialatrique) perfect copies of the rarest works are con- 
stantly produced ; and our readers may judge of the skill with 
which it is performed, when we assure them that 1000 franes 
are not unfrequently paid for such a restoration of a single 
volume. MM. Gaignat, Girardot de Prefond, Lavalliére, 
etc., are well known for the large sums they have so expended ; 
and most collectors will always have at hand a portfolio of 
odd leaves of costly books, which are preserved in the hope 
of some day picking up other fragments, so as to complete 
the volume. From the hands of the restorer, they go to those 
of the binder; and here, again, is a field for the indulgence of 
taste and expense. Hundreds of dollars may be spent in 
giving to an octavo or quarto its costly garb of morocco and 
gold ; so that, by the time a foreign collector has filled a single 
shelf, he may easily have expended an American income. It 
is true, that, in these last two arts, France has the decided 
advantage over the rest of the world. Highly as we rate the 
abilities of the English binders, — of Riviere, of Hayday, of 
Mackenzie, or of Clarke and Bedford, — we must confess that 
we have never seen binding of a living workman equal to that 
of Bauzonnet; and whoso desires specimens of his best work- 
manship may well count over his golden eagles very carefully, 
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ere he sends them on such a flight. But of all the Parisian 
amateurs there was none, five years ago, whose collection was 
in any respect more elegant than that of M. Guillaume Libri, 
Member of the Institute, Professor in the College of France, 
and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor :—consisting of some 
thirty-two thousand volumes of printed books and MSS, 

In 1847, finding his library too large for his space, and too 
costly for his means, M. Libri determined, according to a cus- 
tom very common and perfectly respectable in France, to sell 
a portion of it at public auction. His MSS. he had already 
disposed of for £8000 to Lord Ashburnham, after having 
vainly endeavored to induce the Bibliotheque Royale to ac- 
cept of all of his books and MSS. as a present, on the simple 
condition of keeping them together in one room. Such a 
plan would have interfered with the habit of that institution 
of classing every thing according to its subject-matter, and it 
felt itself rich enough to refuse the proflered gift. Accord- 
ingly, from the 26th of June to the 4th of August, 1847, so 
much of Libri’s collection as related to Belles-Lettres, amount- 
ing to 3025 separate articles, was sold to a throng of bidders 
from all parts of Europe and America. We cannot say that 
the sum total of the sale was very large, considering that 
many of the works were of the most exquisite rarity and 
sumptuously bound, and that it was notorious that 12,000 
francs would not cover the cost of restoration (independent of 
first cost and binding) of certain of the volumes ;— the fall 
proceeds were about 116,000 francs. It was under the head 
of Italian Belles-Lettres that the collection was especially rich, 
containing some 2500 articles, or nearly 1000 more than had 
ever appeared before in one collection ;— that of Morelli, sold 
in London about fifty years previously, numbering but about 
1600. The Catholicon of 1460, printed by Guttenberg, brought 
1505 franes; an Aldine Theocritus of 1495, entirely uncut, and 
to all appearance just as it came from the press, 635 franes ; 
—a sad falling off from Caillard’s sale, when a Homer (edition 
of Florence, 1488) brought 3601 francs, mainly on account of 
its being in the same good condition. A Muszeus of 1494, 
the first volume printed by Aldus, and bound by Bauzonnet, 
brought but 395 franes; being one hundred and fifty less than 
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it had last sold for. An Aldine Martial, of 1501, on vellum, 
brought 700 franes; Sannazarius De Partu Virginis, (Naples, 
1526,) on vellum, 1102 franes, or double what a copy sold for at 
the Brienne sale, owing to the superior condition of this one ; 
while the Aldine edition of 1537 of the same work, though it 
bore the beautiful binding of Grolier and the celebrated in- 
scription, Jo. Grolierii et amicorum, (1 belong to John Grolier 
and his friends,) brought but 300. Dante’s Inferno, ( Venice, 
circa 1500,) on vellum, sold for 1100 franes ; and the Orlando 
Furioso, (Milan, 1524, uncut, and bound by Bauzonnet,) for 
1480. There exist but two other copies of this edition, (one 
of which brought thirty-five pounds at Hibbert’s sale,) which 
is chiefly curious as showing Ariosto’s improvements upon 
the poem from the first edition of 1516, in forty cantos, to that 
of 1532, (in which form we now have it,) in forty-six. <A 
unique copy of another edition, likewise bound by Bauzonnet, 
printed in black and red in 1530, brought 1530 frances. The 
poems of Giustiniana, ( Venice, cirea 1471,) supposed to be the 
first book printed in Italy, sold for but ninety-seven franes; 
while a copy of Gasparianus, (Paris, cirea 1470,) the first 
book printed in France, brought 520. Two prodigiously rare 
Italian novels (“Novella travagliata @ Amore composta in ot- 
tava rima, per Amadore Grilli, pistolese, Lucca, 1550,’ bound 
by Duru, and * Liinfelice Amore de i due fedelissimi amanti 
Giulia e Romeo, scritto in ottava rima da Clitia, Venise, 1553,” 
bound by Bauzonnet,) from which Shakspeare is supposed to 
have taken the Merchant of Venice and Romeo and Juliet, 
brought respectively but thirty and ninety franes. A Decame- 
ron, (circa 1483,) sold for 1600 franes, about half its cost at the 
Borromeo sale; a Cortegiano of Castiglione, on large paper, 
with the usual indications of its former possessor, Grolier, 519 
franes: and a unique copy of Bembo, (Rome, 1548,) on vel- 
lum, 1105 franes. The gem of the sale was, however, a book 
on which, as it cannot be uninteresting to any student of 
American History, we will dwell at some length. Its full in- 
scription runs thus: “ La /eflera (in ottava rima) dellisole che 
ha trovato nuovamente il re dispagna. — Finita la storia della 
inventione delle nuove isole dicannaria indiane tracte duna pis- 
fola di Cristofano Colombo et per... . Giuliano Dati tra- 
docta .. . . a di 26 doctobre, 1493. Florentie.” 
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This little poetical tract, of four small quarto leaves, richly 
bound in blue morocco by Bauzonnet, was sold for 1700 francs, 
and is the only copy inexistence. In the enthusiastic account 
of it by Brunet, in the Manuel du Libraire, there is an error 
(of the press, we presume,) dating it as of 1495, instead of 
1493. It is simply a translation of the first letter of Colum- 
bus, written in Latin, announcing his discovery of the New 
World. The translator gives it in the form of Italian verse, 
and it was probably designed to be sung by the peasantry and 
the lower orders through the streets, as was the custom in 
those days, when every grave event — the death of a king, the 
conflagration of a great town, the vision of a comet, “ with 
fear of change perplexing nations” — furnished matter for 
these rhymed bulletins. We need hardly remind our readers 
of the Sicilian Vespers, or cite those verses with which all the 
peninsula was familiar during the thirteenth century : — 

“Deh come egli ¢ gran pictade 

Delle donne di Messina 

Veggiendole iscapigliate 

Portando pietre, e caleina.” 
A singular but attractive wood-cut, that is placed in the com- 
mencement of this tract, is nothing but a reproduction of that 
which is found in the Latin letter. Altogether, it is perhaps 
the rarest and most interesting curiosity in the annals of 
American bibliography. 

It may well be supposed that such an event as this sale 
excited no little remark in the city where it occurred, and of 
which its founder was one of the most distinguished inhabit- 
ants. Let us glance for a moment at his previous history. 
M. Libri was an Italian, a native of Tuscany. Educated at 
the University of Pisa, he was in his earliest days distinguished 
not less for his love for rare books, and the skill with which he 
had accumulated a most valuable collection, than by his 
standing as a scholar. At the age of sixteen, he had pub- 
lished a treatise on mathematics, which commanded the 
praise not only of his own countrymen, but of the sarans of 
France. At twenty, he was appointed mathematical profes- 
sor in his University, where there was hardly a student who 
was younger than himself. A year later, his health gave way 
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under the effect of his unremitting application, and he was 
compelled to resign his charge; not, however, without the 
Grand Duke honoring him with the title and emoluments 
(such as they were) of emeritus professor for the rest of his 
life. He visited Paris, where he was received in society with 
great distinction, and where Fourier, in the Academy of Sci- 
ences, passed the warmest eulogiums on two papers of his, 
published in the Recueil des Savans Etrangers. 

When the three days of July in Paris set the whole of 
Italy in a ferment, Libri espoused warmly the patriotic cause, 
The liberal party were in undisturbed possession of Modena, 
and nothing was to be heard but the dreadful note of prepara- 
tion for wiping out the Austrian Empire from the face of Eu- 
rope. But while the whole town was frantic to be registered in 
the National Guard, no drilling, no maneeuvring could take 
place. Not even the common care to procure a supply of mus- 
kets and cartridges could be thought of, till the vital question, 
whether the troops should wear feathers or pompons in their 
hats, was decided. On this point, the whole population was 
divided, after the fashion of the big-endians and the little-end- 
ians of Gulliver. ‘True, pompons were the most soldier-like ; 
but then a plume was so free and wavy. Libri was one of 
those who thought these not exactly the best kind of warlike 
preparations to repel any nation, except, perhaps, the Chinese ; 
and, consequently, he was voted a traitor both by the rebels of 
Tuscany and their Austrian lords. 

On the downfall of the liberal party, Libri, (but this time in 
the quality of a refugee,) again sought the soil of France. He 

yas warmly received, became naturalized in 1833, and about 
the same time was elected into the Institute by thirty-seven 
out of fifty-three votes — an unusually large majority. Soon 
after, he was appointed by the government a mathematical 
professor in the College of France, in which capacity he be- 
came an editor of (or rather a constant contributor to) the 
Journal des Debats. It seems a little strange to our ears, this 
jumbling together of oflices; but in France, we apprehend, 
such an appointment is expected to be attended with a warm 
advocacy of the party in power; and the most powerful de- 
fences of M. Guizot in the Journal des Debats and the Revue 
des deux Mondes were from the pen of M. Libri. 
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The story of the downfall of the régime of July is a twice- 
told tale. Despite the assistance of one of the ablest ministers 
that the world has ever seen, the government of the King of 
the Barricades was daily losing popularity, and the hour was 
at hand when all who shared its shelter should perish in its 
fall; and Libri, one of the most conspicuous of Guizot’s advo- 
cates, came in for a full share of the obloquy so freely bestow- 
ed upon his chief. Whichever way he turned, he seemed to 
make enemies. As a politician, he had all the hosts of the 
Legitimists, the Bonapartists, and the hydra-headed Repub- 
lican party to contend with. Clever with the pen, he had 
always the dangerous knack of turning the laugh on@is ad- 
versaries. Mankind will sometimes forgive the murderers of 
their fathers, the plunderers of their fortunes, or the destroyers 
of their domestic peace ; but they will never pardon him who 
makes them the butt of the town. Nor were these the only 
enemies Libri had to encounter. Among his scientific bre- 
thren, he had made a phalanx of foes. For instance, there was 
once in the Institute a sort of mental epidemic on the subject 
of well-attested showers of frogs. Session after session, mem- 
bers rose and debated gravely on the why and the wherefore 
of divers frog falls, which had been communicated from certain 
most trustworthy sources, to certain other most respectable cor- 
respondents of the speakers; but all of which, most unfortu- 
nately, came, at nearest, at third or fourth hand. Libri put a 
period to all this, by solemnly presenting to the assembly, one 
night, an exceedingly well-attested shower of oxen! One 
heard, to be sure, no more of the frogs; but there were not a 
few of his associates who never forgave him the ridicule which 
this occurrence gave rise to. With the Jesuits, too, he was 
soon at daggers drawn; and with the political refugees in 
Paris, and their allies, the ultra republicans, he was on no bet- 
ter terms. It seems that, for some time, mindful of his own 
misfortunes, he was a generous and a true friend to those 
whom political offences had exiled from their native land. 
But a slight occurrence produced a ditliculty between himself 
and their head men, which time only served to make more 
wide and more deep. A certain Romagnol had drawn largely 
on his sympathies, on the score of the persecution he had 
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endured for the slightest provocation. He had been compelled 
to fly from his house and his country, to save his neck, and all 
for an act which was, at most, worthy but of a magisterial re- 
buke or a light fine. “Ho ammazat’ un’ gatt,” said this worthy; 
—*“ J] had killed a cat.” 

“ The very head and front of his offending 

Had that extent, no more.” 

Libri thought that the cat, at the outside, was but the cat 
of a cardinal, or of some great man’s mistress, and naturally 
expended a proper quantity of wholesome indignation upon 
the heads of the tyrants. But when he discovered that, in 
Romagna, the fashion of the liberal party was to style every 
one in the service of the government a caf, and that the par- 
ticular cat in question was a poor devil of a gendarme, who 
had been shot through the back, from behind a hedge, by this 
friend of his country, he took another view of the matter. Ac- 
cording to his notions, Italian liberty was a very fine thing, 
but assassination was not precisely the step which he would 
recommend to be employed to advance its consummation. 
Others found his ideas illiberal and narrow-minded ; and Libri 
Was soon on no better footing with the refugees of Paris, than 
with their friends the Red Republicans. Of these last named 
gentry, M. Arago was the warm leader in the Deputies; and, 
as a matter of course, when he and Libri met in the Institute, 
it was but to fight out their political differences, and to 
nourish for each other precisely that sort of feeling which 
has lately made every attempt at a change of government at 
Paris a scene of persecution and of blood. 

In 1846, the attention of the police was first drawn towards 
M. Libri by several anonymous letters, addressed to the préfet 
at Paris. A secret investigation was commenced, which, in 
January, L848, reaching his ears, caused him to demand redress 
for the stigma, as he asserted it to be, upon his reputation. 
The result was a report from the Minister of Justice to the 
President of the Council of Ministers. Had Louis Philippe 
remained upon the throne, the whole -affair would doubtless 
have terminated entirely to Libri’s satisfaction. But, on the 
flight of M. Guizot, this document fell into the hands of the 
party in power, at the head of which was Libri’s old antago- 
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nist, Arago; it was not long before its effects were made mani- 
fest. A note, put into Libri’s hands, in the Institute, on the 
28th of February, 1848, determined him to follow the example 
of his political chief. Here is as much of it as has been pre- 
served, 

“ Epargnez au peuple Francais un de ces actes de vindicte po- 
pulaire qui répugnent au caractére de notre nation. Ne venez 
plus @ UV Institut; disparaissez !” 

“Spare the French people one of those acts of popular 
vengeance which are repugnant to the character of our nation. 
Come no more to the Institute! Disappear!” 

In the month of February, L548, such a warning as this was 
not to be despised. M. Libri took the hint; he did disappear. 
That is to say, he went forthwith to London ; which, we sup- 
pose, was considered a suflicient disappearance by all con- 
cerned, 

The report in question had strongly intimated that Libri 
had supplied his shelves by a system of petty larceny ; and on 
the faith of it, a prosecution was at once instituted against 
him, which, to say the least of it, was conducted with a de- 
gree of vindictiveness such as seldom pollutes an Anglo-Saxon 
court of justice; and, after enduring several years, it was con- 
cluded by his condemnation, par confumace, to ten years’ im- 
prisonment (which includes hard labor ad libitum, ete.), a 
fine of some 10,000 frances, and the total abrogation of all 
his civil rights. As he refused to appear, all the charges 
against him were, we suppose, taken pro confesso. It is cer- 
tainly not our custom to proceed to conviction on a criminal 
charge, against a person whose body has never been in the 
custody of the court. But they manage these things better, 
we suppose, in France. 

We have before remarked, that this trial possesses an unu- 
sual interest, both because of the number of bibliographical 
facts that are interwoven with its course, and on account of 
the clearly defined position in which it places some of the 
peculiarities of the French system of criminal jurisprudence. 
With us, the preliminary proceedings in a criminal case being 
entirely of an ex parte character, the prisoner, while on his 
examination before the committing magistrate, or while the 
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charge is before the grand jury, being forbidden to offer the 
slightest rebutting evidence, the records of these proceedings 
are mainly considered inadmissible against him on the trial. 
To such an extent, as we are told, does the commen law 
carry this principle, that the notes of what a witness swore to 
on the preliminary examination, (though he is the only wit- 
ness in the case, and he dies before the day of trial,) taken 
down at the time by the committing magistrate, cannot be 
received against the prisoner. And the reasons for this are 
too obvious to be recapitulated here. In France, just the con- 
trary rule prevails. ‘The procés verbal is a long, rambling in- 
strument, filled with disconnected and often irrelevant facts, 
vague surmises, and every thing, said by anybody, in court 
and out of it, that has the slightest relation to the matter in 
hand. This is the oflicial protocol, to be read by the govern- 
ment on the trial, differing widely in its nature from our 
indictment, (the place of which it seems to occupy,) but infi- 
nitely more dangerous to the accused, and, of course, greatly 
complicating the issue to be decided. Like the man in the 
play who was charged with committing false report, the 
astonished prisoner will find himself presently accused of as 
flat burglary as ever was committed, of perjury, and of being 
an arrant knave. ‘T'o some of these statements, in M. Libri’s 
case, we propose for a moment to advert. 

He is therein charged with having stolen certain books, 
manuscripts, and autographs, from various public libraries 
in Francee—the Mazarine, the Nationale, and that of the 
Institute, in Paris; and those of Grenoble, Montpellier, and 
‘Troyes, in the provinces, —to the number of one hundred or 
more separate items. ‘lhe anonymous charges brought for- 
ward in the first report of M. Boucly, on which the whole 
prosecution, as we have seen, was based, were, long before, 
proved to be so ridiculously and wantonly false, that they 
were, to a great extent, abandoned on the trial. 

The evidence, to support the bulk of these accusations, was, 
simply, that the articles mentioned were at one time in the 
possession of the libraries; that they were so no longer; and 
that they had been found in the possession of M. Libri (that 
is to say, in the case of printed books, copies of the same edi- 
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tion, and of MSS., the identical articles,) all bearing either 
the stamp of the library, or what was alleged to be the mark 
of its erasure. For there, a public library impresses the title- 
page of its books with a small cut-metal stamp, instead of 
pasting in a book-plate, as among us. 

So far as it went, this evidence was, to a great extent, clear 
and distinet ; the facts were undoubtedly so. But other facts, 
giving a somewhat different coloring to the case, also came to 
light. Libri proved that he had been, for years, a sort of spe- 
culator in libraries, (there are scores of such in Europe,) being 
in the habit of buying a collection of books or MSS, en bloc — 
in the lump—and, after sorting out all that he wanted for 
himself, of sending the balance to auction : — that books, ete., 
bearing the stamps of public libraries, were constantly turning 
up in these purchases, and that his agents, his binders, restor- 
ers, ete., had always orders from him to return any such that 
they should find to the institutions where they belonged : — 
that many —in fact, nearly all—of these libraries had been 
in the habit of selling or exchanging their books, as occasion 
served ; and that it was a well-known thing that large quanti- 
ties of articles, notoriously taken from their shelves, were fre- 
quently sold at the sale of the eflects of deceased oflicers of 
such institutions in Paris. Considering that nothing like be- 
ing caught in the act had ever been charged against him, he 
thought the inference from these facts, that the few articles in 
question might well find their way into a collection of 32,000 
volumes, a perfectly fair one. He also argued, that, of some 
of these pieces, he was perfectly able to state the origin, and 
to show where he got them; and he did so, Some of them, by 
the way, were fairly bought by him from the libraries them- 
selves; but of many others, he could render no other account 
than to say, he might as well be expected to tell where he had 
got every pair of pantaloons during the last ten years ;—- that 
he had bought hardly one pair of pantaloons to every five 
hundred books; and yet, if he were charged with stealing his 
pantaloons, he could not prove his innocence. He thought 
his opponents should first prove his guilt. 

But it was in regard to other volumes, mentioned in the 
proces verbal, that his defence was most successful ; — volumes 
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which either never had existence at all, or were by no means 
identical with any thing found in his collection, or were never 
lost by the library to which they belonged. And the con- 
duct of the three “ experts,” who were sworn to examine his 
library and make their report to the government, and who, 
paid by the day, had, for twenty-five months, enjoyed exclusive 
possession of his dwelling, his property, and his most private 
papers, did not by any means contradict the insinuation that 
they had busied themselves to manufacture evidence against 
him, and to introduce on his shelves articles that had no place 
there when he fled from France. Selected from an associa- 
tion which Libri had not spared, and which, in turn, had 
looked on him 


“ With as favorable eyes 
As Gabriel on the devil in Paradise,” 


these three experts had not shown themselves very impartial 
in the affair. For example, they had covered his walls with 
‘ caricatures, representing him receiving every variety of corpo- 
ral punishment, and had even (inspired by the genius /oci, 
most probably,) soared into the regions of poetry! e. g. 
“ Aspice Libri pendu, 

Quod librum n’a pas rendu. 

Si Libri librum reddidisset, 

Libri pendu non fuisset!” 
One of them discovered among Libri’s papers a portfolio con- 
taining the title-pages of five books, each with the stamp of 
the library at Troyes, and evidently waiting their turn to 
have the traces of their origin effaced. But lo! it came out 
that these very books, title-pages and all, were still on the 
shelves at ‘Troyes, from which they had never budged; and 
that was the last we ever heard of this wonderful discovery. 
Now, how came this portfolio among Libri’s papers, and why 
was there never any thing more said on the subject by the 
prosecution ? 

This was not a singular instance. Other articles, charged 
to have been stolen from particular libraries, were found to be 
still there, and to have never been lost at all. Such errors 
were doubtless due to the circumstance, that any stain or blur 
on the title-page, which would at all accommodate its circum- 
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ference to that of the stamp, was held to be proof positive 
that the stamp had been there, and that Libri had erased it. 
We will cite the instance of /e Recueil des histoires des Troyes 
par venerable homme Raoul Lefebvre (sine loco aut anno), a 
copy of which, printed by William Caxton, he had sold to the 
British Museum for £200, its regular price. On this simple 
fact, he was accused and convicted of stealing the volume he 
had thus sold from the library of ‘Troyes, the principal town 
of the department of the Aube. Now, mark how plain a tale 
will put this down. ‘The town of ‘Troyes had undoubtedly, at 
one time, owned a copy of this work; but, in the first place, 
it was of the edition published at Paris by Philippe Le Noir; 
and, secondly, it had never been, and is not yet, missing from 
its shelves. ‘The fact seemed to be, that the learned court, 
understanding no diflerence between ‘Troy, the chief city of 
Pergamos, concerning which the book was written, and Troyes, 
the chief town of Champagne, from which, scarce a hundred 
years before Caxton printed, the kings of France drew their 
court buffoons, (if their honors ever should turn aside into the 
church of Saint Germain I’ Auxerrois, or that of Saint Maurice 
de Seulis, they may see their tombs,) naturally thought that 
the Histoire des Troyes must have belonged to the latter place ; 
and, as Libri sold it, area/, Libri stole it;—as honest Fluel- 
len has it, there is a river in Macedon, and there is also a river 
in Monmouth; quod erat demonstrandum, 

Our readers may think that there could be no greater ab- 
surdity committed in judicial proceedings than this; but we 
will convince them of their error. Montpellier has lost an 
Aldine Catullus of 1515, worth, in its modern binding, about 
three francs. Libri had a copy of the same edition, in its ori- 
ginal binding, worth fifty or sixty. True, there was no stamp, 
nothing to indicate that it had come from Montpellier. ‘True, 
the highly respectable firm of Payne & Foss, of London, 
declared that Libri had bought that same copy (easily identi- 
fied by certain curious manuscript notes in it) from them for 
£2. 12s. 6d., in October, 1846. There was one startling fea- 
ture in the matter, which, in the opinion of the officers of the 
law, was quite suflicient to convict him of the theft. It will 
be recollected that the early Aldine publications had no title- 
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pages, but carried their date, etc., at the conclusion. Now, on 
the initial fly-leaf of this volume appeared these words, writ- 
ten or printed, (the court could not decide which!) : 

BIBLIOTHECE 8. 10. IN CANALIBUS PLACENTLE } 
which even a tyro would have rendered * from the library of 
St. John in Canali (St. John Baptist), at Plaisance.” There 
was a celebrated convent of that name, whose library, at one 
time very large, has long since been broken up, and of which 
a full account, even to its very manner of stamping its books, 
may be found in history, (vide Campi, de/? Historia ecclesias- 
lica di Piacenza, 1651-2. Part i. p. 286.) But the court 
could not read it otherwise than thus: 

BIBLIOTHECE 8. 10 IN CASALIBUS PLACENTLE } 


and, naturally enough, found it rather difficult of translation. 
Therefore, the only conclusion they could come to was, that 
Libri, to disguise his theft, had actually forged this new title- 
page; and, so far as a legal decision can control common 
sense, We suppose we must henceforward translate it thus : 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, PROPERTIUS, PLACENTLE } 

a way of reading Latin that we have not yet learned. These 
are but specimens of the stultifcations of its own case by the 
prosecution; and we sincerely cry Amen to its own remarks 
on the instance just cited, — de tels fails ne se discutent pas, 
i/s sexposent ! 

We are not here to act the part of M. Libri’s advocates, 
through thick and thin. In the matter of the autograph let- 
ters, we certainly think, that, despite his explanations how 
he might honestly have got all that were found in his pos- 
session, and which were undoubtedly purloined from the 
libraries by somebody, and how he actually did so get some 
of them, there still remain some lingering clouds of suspicion 
over the matter, (caused, it may be, by the incessant clamors 
against him and the result of the trial,) that we cannot pene- 
trate. Still, it is impossible for us to admit that there was 
any thing like sufficient evidence to convict him. We cannot 
find a man guilty upon mere suspicion. A Scottish jury 
would probably have found this part of the charge “ not 


proven;” neither entirely whitewashing the accused, nor yet 
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stretching the evidence to such an unwarrantable length as to 
pronounce him guilty. But, in regard to the printed books, 
candor and conscience compel us to declare, that there was no 
evidence that should even have left a doubt as to his inno- 
cence. It is incomprehensible to us, how any large library in 
France should not, without diligent weeding, find itself con- 
stantly increased by volumes coming from some public insti- 
tution, and this with the purest and most honorable motives 
on the part of the collector. 

The number of public libraries in France is exceedingly 
great, almost every large town having at least one, and Paris 
a score and more. Of these there is not a solitary instance 
of one that has, either in its books or MSS., the slightest pre- 
tensions to entireness. Heenel, a German savant, who long 
ago published the result of his explorations of the French 
Libraries between L821 and 1528, gives us some important 
facts relative to their dilapidation. We cite a few of the 
chief towns. 

At Amiens, the whole collection was sold, at so much a 
pound, for 13,000 franes; and Heenel himself had bought 
MSS. of the tenth century, which came into the market through 
this transaction. At Arras, among other losses, 200,000 frances’ 
worth of MSS. had been sold in one lump to a bookseller, to 
be retailed in London. At Autun, a Virgil of the sixth, and 
a Horace of the seventh centuries, manuscripts of inestimable 
value, had disappeared, no one knew or cared how or where. 
At Auxerre, the bulk of the MSS. were sold, in 1825, to a 
bookseller. At Carpentras, there were 2,000 volumes of man- 
uscripts in LSOS8; in 1826, there were but 629. The whole of 
the autograph collection of Peirese (some fragments of which 
Libri was convicted of stealing,) belongs to this library. A 
certain great library in Paris has recently had bound up for 
itself ten folio volumes of just such fragments. How they 
came there, we cannot say; but, if everybody had his own, 
these ten volumes would soon find their way back to their old 
quarters in Provence. At Chalons-sur-Marne, all the vellum 
archives were bought by Heenel in the mass; at Saint-Dié, 
the prefet, in LS2s, sold off, in the same way, the archives of 
that ancient town, some of which were under the hand and 
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seal of King Chilperic, A. D. 663. From Lyons, the pre- 
cious MSS. of the Cathedral, among which was a highly im- 
portant Theodosian Code, are gone ; and so of the collection 
of Greek MSS. at Moulins. At Nantes, the library had been 
sold, pellmell, at five sous a pound. But it was at Rouen 
that the most stupendous ravages had taken place. Here, after 
the violence of the first Revolution had all past and gone, a 
library of 250,000 volumes had been instituted ; Hoenel found 
but 20,000 left. M. Theodore Licquet, the librarian of Rouen, 
( Voyage pittoresque en France, Paris, 1825,) puts, it is true, the 
number remaining at 26,000 ; but this correction still leaves the 
amazing fact, that 225,000 volumes should have disappeared 
from a public library in thirty years! And there is no reason 
to believe that the libraries of the north and west of France 
are preserved with much more care than these of the south. 
So lately as 1845, the municipal council of La Ferté Bernard 
sold off, by the pound, their beautiful library, containing many 
precious MSS.. in order to raise money to pave the streets. ‘The 
library of Avranches was more fortunate ; a similar sale being 
arrested, at the eleventh hour, by the intervention of a well- 
known Parisian collector. At Bourges, a beautiful collection 
of sacred MSS. has been entirely destroyed by the clergy, who, 
with the approval of the local authorities, have thought it their 
duty to reclaim, in the name of the church, every volume that 
had once been ecclesiastical property. 

In Paris, though the instances are comparatively rare of 
libraries selling or exchanging their books, yet, from other 
causes, their losses have been very great. The literary trea- 
sures of this city are not less known than the generous libe- 
rality with which they are thrown open as well to its own 
people as to strangers. The Bibliothéque Nationale (we may 
suppose it will soon resume its title of Impériale, as onder 
Napoleon I.) besides 100,000 manuscripts, 5,000 volumes of 
engravings, and 1,000,000 historical autograph documents, 
contains over 800,000 printed volumes. And there are, at 
least, twenty other great libraries, the Mazarine, the Arsenal 
(formerly known as the Bibliothéque du Monsieur,) that of 
the city, &e., the contents of which, according to their found- 
ations, are equally respectable. It will be suflicient, for our 
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end, to point out the condition of the first. Despite an appro- 
priation, in 1838, by the legislature, of 1,262,000 franes, for the 
purpose of cataloguing and otherwise improving the useful- 
ness of the Bibliothéque Nationale, there were, in 1847, but 
250,000 of its 800,000 volumes catalogued ; and there were at 
least 50,000 missing from its shelves. M. Achille Jubinal, 
whose name must be well known to many of our readers, es- 
timates the number at 60,000. There is one part of the Hall, 
called l’Enfer, where are kept such books as are too utterly 
gross to be looked at. ‘Two thirds of its contents have been 
purloined. Probably, many of the books missing from the 
library have been borrowed and never returned ; but the larger 
part have undoubtedly been stolen outright. They are, in 
fact, to be found on almost every bookstall in Europe, gene- 
rally conspicuously bound in old red morocco, with the royal 
arms, and the LL, displayed upon their sides. The British 
Museum contains any number of them, even some of the 
identical volumes which Libri was convicted of having stolen; 
and in fact, there is scarce a public library in Paris that does 
not boast a few plumes borrowed from its neighbors; nor is 
the British Museum, in its own turn, entirely unrepresented 
upon their shelves. M. Libri made a great capital, during his 
trial, by forwarding to the French authorities 203 volumes, 
bearing the stamps of their libraries, (chiefly those of Paris 
just now mentioned) that be had found in four shops in Lon- 
don, joining to each the bookseller’s receipt; and M. Paul 
Lacroix, (le Bibliophile Jacob) about the same time, kept on, 
during 101 days, buying at bookstalls in Paris and sending 
to the Minister of Justice a new volume every day, marked 
with the stamp of a public library, and adding to each volume 
a stinging letter on the injustice of the prosecution against 
Libri; all of which, in due season, he carefully arranged and 
published, to the great delectation of the people of Paris. In 
fact, it seems clear beyond dispute, that, from the Bibliothi que 
Nationale to the Archives of the Institute, there is hardly a 
library in Paris that has not been for years plundered freely 
and with impunity; though, we are glad to add, we have 
heard of no case there like that which occurred at 'Tours, in 
1843, when the librarian himself was convicted of stealing by 
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wholesale, and selling his spoils in London. So far as we can 
learn, the integrity of the Parisian librarians is as distinguish- 
ed as their courtesy and information. 

Under these circumstances, then, we repeat, that when it 
was not pretended to be shown that the accused had ever 
been seen in any thing like the suspicious removal of a book 
from a public library, or had ever been charged with stealing 
from a private one, we cannot but think that there was no 
evidence to justify the conclusion of the Court. He may have 
been guilty; he certainly did not show whence he obtained 
every individual article he was charged with stealing; but a 
man in his position should not be convicted because he does 
not prove his innocence, before his antagonist has proved his 
guilt. And this is the opinion of many of the most compe- 
tent judges in France, and of pretty much all out of it. An 
ex-Chancellor of England has given his written opinion, that 
Libri’s is the most perfect and conclusive defence that he has 
ever seen in his life, and characterizes the motives as well as 
the conduct of the proseeution in no very flattering terms ; 
and we might add the well-known names of Professor de 
Morgan, of the Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and of many others of celebrity all over Europe. But we 
think the testimony of such men as Mr. Panizzi, the chief of 
the department of printed books in the British Museum, and 

Mr. Holmes, the senior Assistant of the Manuscript de- 
partment, will have as much weight with our readers as it 
had with the English public. ‘They are gentlemen of the 
highest experience in the matter of books, and occupy precisely 
the position most likely to be aflected by the perpetration of 
such offences as M. Libri is charged with; and, after a careful 
and prolonged examination of the whole case, they have 
cheerfully published their entire conviction of his innocence. 

The principle of law which governs in England, in the 
matter of stolen books, diflers essentially from that of France. 
In the latter country, it seems now settled, that a public insti- 
tution may have a reclamation of any of its books that it finds 
in a stranger’s hands, without compensation, and that the 
onus probandi of his not having stolen it lies with the pos- 
sessor. In England, the case is otherwise. Were there no 
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fixed principle ruling the question, we have no doubt that, on 
a case where it was shown that, for years,a Library had been 
in the habit of selling its books, the point might possibly arise 
of a breach of trust of the librarian, yet even then, the in- 
ference would be, that the buyer bought the book fairly and in 
good faith. But the cases there, we are told, turn on the prin- 
ciple of market overt, that any chattel, bought in good faith at 
a regular shop for the sale of such articles, no matter whence 
or how it got there, is lawfully vested in the purchaser. In 
such of our States as do not admit the law of market overt, 
we apprehend the same rule must hold as in France, that 
nothing can give a title to stolen property. 

There have been several instances of cases precisely ana- 
logous to that of M. Libri in every thing but their treatment, 
which have occurred in England during the last few years. In 
1845, Mr. James Orchard Halliwell, an antiquarian of some 
note, sold to the British Museum a number of MSS., among 
which were several that, without moral doubt, had come 
from Trinity College, Cambridge ; e. g., a MS. “ Theophilus de 
arte pingendi,” that had been published by Raspe, at London, 
in 1781, with a fac-simile, and a notice that the original was 
at Trinity. Mr. Halliwell, whose collection was not one 
tenth as large as M. Libri’s, could not say positively how or 
where he had got it. The College instituted proceedings at 
law for its recovery from the Museum, but, at the eleventh 
hour, was wise enough to discontinue the suit, paying all the 
costs of both parties. They could neither prove when nor 
how it had left their shelves; for that Raspe had declared, in 
print, half a century before, that it was then there, though very 
reasonable ground of presumption out of court, was no legal 
proof of the fact. In Mr. Rodd’s case, the controversy was 
about a record worth three or four dollars, forming one of a 
large number that had been publicly sold without any prac- 
tical opposition of the government, and large masses of 
which had found their way into most of the great collections 
of the kingdom. The government brought a test suit for 
this particular article in 1844, and judgment was given in 
Rodd’s favor. As no costs are ever given against the crown, 
Mr. Rodd was compelled to petition for his, and the force of 
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public opinion caused the authorities to grant them. A still 
stronger case is that of the records of the Privy Council for 
1545 and 1546, which, we do not think any one knows how, 
came into the possession of the British Museum about 1818. 
About 1842, the Council discovered the fact, and made 
strenuous exertions to reclaim the volume, which was actu- 
ally necessary to complete their archives. The effort was 
totally unavailing; the Museum would not give it up, and 
could not be made to; so there was an end of the whole 
matter. Now, suppose the Theocritus of Mr. Halliwell had 
been found, under precisely analogous circumstances, with 
M. Libri; what would have been said and done? or rather, 
what not, since we see what has followed on facts of much 
less importance ? 

However, our tale has already been overlong, and there re- 
mains nothing to add that can elucidate the vexata questio 
of the guilt or innocence of the accused. 'The charges against 
him were warmly urged, but weakly sustained ; and there is 
no one now living who can say how much of the evidence 
was garbled or false, how much true. Libri 

“is in his grave : 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 

Heart-broken by his misfortunes, he lingered on long enough 
to behold his fortune confiscated, his reputation blasted, and his 
name covered with ignominy ; and to hear, in a foreign land, 
of the death of a mother who could not survive the disgrace 
of her only son. Then, in poverty and in exile, “ he died, and 
made no sign.” ‘The secret of his history, if indeed there be 
any, lies buried in a felon’s grave. But it is gratifying to add, 
that Gnizot, whose opportunities of judgment were great, and 
whose purity and integrity in pecuniary matters are unques- 
tionable, has never faltered in his friendship for his unhappy 
partisan, or in his firm assertions of his innocence. 
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Art. IL—1. The Cloister Life of*the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, By Witiiam Srincine, Author of Annals of the 
Artists of Spain. London: J. W. Parker & Son. 1852. 
12mo. pp. 271. 

2. Correspondence of the Emperor Charles the Fifth and his 
Ambassadors at the Courts of England and France ; from 
the Original Letters in the Imperial Family Archives at 
Vienna. Edited by Wit.tiam Bravrorp. London. 1850. 


Tue decay of calligraphy was a matter of continual vexa- 
tion and complaint with scholars, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Instead of the clear and beautiful characters 
exhibited by the MSS. of the early monks, the copyists of that 
time scattered half-formed letters over the parchment, and 
made use of numerous and tortuous abbreviations, that over- 
tasked the eyes of the reader, and distracted his attention. An 
exception was indeed made in favor of missals, and other 
works held in peculiar veneration, and often possessed by per- 
sons comparatively unlearned. But the pale student, who 
pored over his classical treasures, muttered many an impreca- 
tion when forced to pause in the midst of an ecstasy, and to 
gather, syllable by syllable, the glowing thoughts that his im- 
patient mind would fain have plucked at a single grasp. A 
race of scribes, who received the appellation of cursores, were 
accustomed to dash across the page without raising the pen, 
leaving what seemed but a single long word in every line. 
No doubt, the blear-eyed enthusiast, whose only passion was 
the love of letters, was accustomed to expatiate upon the de- 
generacy of an age that dealt thus recklessly with the works 
of genius, every particle of which had once been regarded as 
a hallowed repository of truth. But the real significance of 
this deterioration at length became apparent. ‘The copyist 
could no longer write so clearly, because he was compelled to 
write faster. The human mind had awakened from its long 
torpidity. Long-buried stores of literature were constantly 
dug up. New beams of light were glimmering here and 
there, that foretold a glory which should rival that of anti- 
quity. There was a growing circle of readers; for knight 
and squire were beginning to hang up their battered arms, and 
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to cultivate the arts of peace. The bewildered scribes could 
no longer supply the demand for books. This was evident to 
John Guttenberg, who, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
invented types, and thus enabled the copyist to rest from his 
labors. 

It is from the invention of printing that we commonly date 
the close of the Middle Ages, and the commencement of the 
Modern Era. With what simultaneous activity, with what 
variety of development, did the human intellect start forward 
in its new career! A world was discovered and colonized; 
the bonds of ecclesiastical thraldom were broken ; the nations 
of Europe were consolidated in the forms which they have 
since retained. ‘The great literature of England, the great 
literature of Spain, the art of Italy, bloomed. No wonder 
that the sixteenth century —that age of busy fermentation, 
of fierce struggle between the Old and the New—should 
have great attractions for the student of history. The pic- 
turesque forms of chivalry stili lingered on the scene, but the 
contending principles were the same that have struggled for 
the mastery ever since. Even at this day, therefore, any thing 
that illustrates the character of the man who, during the first 
half of that eventful century, occupied the most conspicuous 
station, will have interest for intelligent readers. 

The public life of Charles the Fifth is one with which, in 
the main, the world is tolerably familiar. English readers de- 
rive their knowledge of it chiefly from the pages of Robertson, 
in whose stately periods the monarch glides along as through 
the mazes of a court minuet. Even the shuflling of the gouty 
foot is all but concealed; and, like the chamberlain of the 
Queen of Spain, who asserted that his mistress “ had no legs,” 
the dignified historian finds it hard to confess that his hero had 
a great toe. It is not probable that the career of Charles will 
ever be exhibited in extenso, by a writer who shall combine 
imagination with profound research. History is transacted 
fast, and written slowly. But the last few years have been 
fruitful of publications that throw light on the Emperor's per- 
sonal qualities, and on certain parts of his career. 

Born in 1500, Charles became a sovereign in his seventh 
year. At that early age, he inherited the Netherlands — the 
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workshop and the mart of Europe—with a people that 
excelled all others in wealth, industry, inventive genius, and 
general education. It was also a free people. Each pro- 
vince, each town, possessed its peculiar privileges, the safe- 
guards of its manufactures and its trade, bought with the 
wealth of the burghers, and promptly defended with their 
blood. Here, therefore, Charles was a limited monarch. But 
in his seventeenth year, he came into possession of Castile and 
its dependencies, and also of Aragon, and united all Spain 
under a common sceptre. The authority he thus obtained 
was subject to scarcely any check besides that of opinion; 
for the charters of popular freedom, which formerly existed in 
different parts of the Peninsula, had lost their vitality ; and 
the nobles, once almost independent, had been so tamed under 
the politic rule of Ferdinand, and the nobler influence of Isa- 
bella’s feminine yet chivalric character, that, though still 
haughty beyond all others, and the most exclusive as a caste 
in Europe, they had raised loyalty to the level of a passion 
and a faith, thus saving their pride by the excess of their ser- 
vility. ‘The union of all the Spanish provinces under his 
sway, With their tributary golden world beyond the ocean, 
joined to the possession of the Low Countries, made Charles 
the most powerful sovereign of the age. But he had not yet 
reached the pinnacle of his greatness. He was destined to 
wear the highest secular title in Christendom, as well as to 
possess the greatest authority. In 1520, he received, by elec- 
tion, the imperial crown of Germany, and thus attained a 
rank which had not been united to dominions so vast and 
power so absolute since the reign of his great namesake, 
Charlemagne. He had not yet completed his twenty-first 
year, 

Such was his splendid position. But the splendor existed 
for the world, as the sun’s light exists for the universe over 
which it is diflused. For the orb itself, there is the daily 
march at “thunder speed,” on its “appointed course.” No 
lile of empty magnificence awaited Charles. His power was 
real. He must act and govern. He had no * constitution” 
to do the work for him. It was impossible to shirk the labor 
or the responsibility. lis task was before him; and _ the 
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important question in regard to him, as in regard to the meanest 
of us, is, How was that task performed? Nor was he insen- 
sible of the necessity which lay upon him. If his youth lasted 
longer than is usual, if he was submissive to the trammels of 
his minority, and displayed no eagerness to shake them off, so 
much the firmer and more self-reliant was his sway, when at 
length established. No personal influence existed near him ; 
no stronger mind overruled his own. He took counsel of him- 
self, was the author of his policy, and instructed his agents 
how to execute it. 

His dilliculties were many ; but two great problems, in es- 
pecial, awaited solution. He received the imperial crown at 
a time when the German people (as since, in our day) was 
striving to consolidate itself into a nation. The disorders 
throughout the Empire amounted almost to anarchy. Many 
years had been spent in devising plans for strengthening the 
federal union — for enlarging the central authority, yet making 
it more dependent on the collective members of the Empire, 
so that it might better represent the general feeling, and have 
a better claim to general support. The accession of a youthful 
prince was deemed auspicious ; one who had given no host- 
ages to the past might fearlessly encounter the future. Charles 
was not indiflerent to the crisis; but, as was natural, he was 
inclined simply to aggrandize the imperial power — to esta- 
blish order by gathering up all the reins of government in his 
own hands. And had he been able to eflect this, he would 
have achieved all that was possible; he would have cut the 
knot. But the circumstances were too strong for him to mas- 
ter them; and the German Empire remained, what we be- 
lieve it had been from the first, not a fact, but a mere idea. 
For the imperial system, as it seems to us, did not arise in 
Germany by any natural process of development, but was pe- 
dantically grafted upon the ancient Teutonic institutions. In 
form, it was an imitation of the Roman Empire; according 
to the theory, a continuation of it. It was called “the Holy 
Roman Empire ;” and the title of “ Caesar” was preserved as 
the designation of the sovereign. In accordance with this 
notion, the Kaiser conceived himself to be the secular ruler 
of Christendom, the source of all temporal authority, just as 
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the Pope was the source of spiritual authority. The Papacy 
and the Empire were compared by the theorist to the sun and 
the moon. But, besides that it was not indigenous, the impe- 
rial power, we think, never rooted itself firmly in the Ger- 
man soil. It is true, that, in some few instances, a real and 
great authority was wielded, by men like Frederic Barba- 
rossa, Whose commanding talents bore down all opposition, 
and on occasions when temporary enthusiasm concealed the 
lack of unity and subordination. But, in general, these high- 
titled princes were powerful only as impediments to the esta- 
blishment of power. Some of them passed almost their 
whole lives without the limits of the empire. Sometimes, for 
successive years, no single act was done by them, that testified 
their claim to be the rulers of the German people. Elections, 
depositions, struggles of rival claimants, strong appeals from 
all sides that the fact should be brought into accordance with 
the theory, and that a government which professed to be su- 
preme should bring under its control the factions and classes 
that waged incessant war,— these things form the staple of 
the imperial history. ‘The Empire was a legal fiction; and it 
is the great misfortune of Germany, that, for so many centu- 
ries, it was suffered to prevent the growth of healthy and 
natural institutions. 

It is in connection with a far more important subject, that 
the policy of Charles will always continue to be studied. ‘The 
Reformation, though generally regarded merely as a religious 
movement, had a twofold origin. It was not only an uprising 
of the common sense of Christendom against priesteraft, against 
formulas and dogmas, which had been heaped together until 
their absurdity was visible to all men; it was also an expres- 
sion of that more earnest national spirit, which, everywhere 
in Europe, had been developed by the recent political revolu- 
tions. It had become intolerable that a foreign priest, with 
his bulls and rescripts, should control the acts and the career 
of an independent nation. In the Papacy lay at once the 
strength and the weakness of the Romish Church. Without 
it, the unity of the Church would be lost; but no ecclesiastical 
abuse was so open to general censure. During the Middle 
Ages, it had needed no bulwark. In times when there was 
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scarcely anywhere a state, but when everywhere there was 
the Church, the Papacy had been the great protector of 
the people against oppression and lawless violence, and in 
return, had been supported by the popular aflection. But 
now, amidst the thunders of civil war, the system of rude 
force, of baronial anarchy, of fuust-recht and vehm-gericht, had 
made its exit. National self-consciousness now cemented 
together the various classes that had hitherto been connected 
only by the ineflicient bands of feudal allegiance ; and this 
sentiment was outraged by the pretensions and exactions of 
the Pope. If, in Germany, this spirit of “ nationality ” had 
hitherto been unable to embody itself in appropriate institu- 
tions, so much the more vehement was the opposition to a sys- 
tem that was itself one of the chief obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment of that endeavor. The existing authority of the Pope 
was incompatible with the establishment of a more united 
government or a firmer imperial sway. Several of the electo- 
ral princes were ecclesiastics. A large portion of the country 
was under the direct dominion of bishops and abbots, as lords 
of the soil. By means of annates, fees of investiture, and other 
contrivances for spiritual extortion, the papal government 
obtained from Germany a revenue immeasurably greater than 
any supplies which the Diet could be induced to vote for the 
general expenses of the Empire. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the German people should have entertained the hope that 
Charles would be led, by his own instincts, to concur in the 
demand for a great ecclesiastical reform. ‘The circumstances 
of his education made this opinion appear still more reason- 
able. He was the countryman and the contemporary of 
rasmus. He had been growing to manhood at a time when 
the keenest intellect and the happiest wit were directing an 
incessant fire against the more vulnerable points of the ecclesi- 
astical system ; and yet, as the faith itself had not then been 
assailed, no alarm had been taken by the orthodox, and no 
etlort had been made to fortify the creed of the young sovereign 
with a triple wall of bigotry, that should defy all assaults of 
reason. 

In looking at the course which Charles actually took, in 
regard to the Reformation, we are struck, at the outset, by the 
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fact that he quite underrated the importance of the movement. 
It is not strange that his own mind should have been unaflect- 
ed by its spiritual influence. But a great statesman—and 
such Charles is usually considered—would have seen but 
one of two courses to take at this critical moment. Such a 
ruler would either have acknowledged the necessity of a 
change, and controlled the revolution by putting himself at 
its head; or he would have exerted all his endeavors to crush 
it in the germ. But Charles did not see this necessity for 
prompt and decisive action. He was on the eve of a great 
struggle with France, by which he hoped to regain the Italian 
provinces that, by conquest or cession, had, in times of weak- 
ness, been severed from the Empire. In this contest, it was 
of the utmost importance to him to secure the alliance 
of the Pope. He consented, therefore, to the condemnation 
of the Lutheran heresy by the Diet; and Leo, in return, joined 
him in a secret treaty for the expulsion of the French from 
Italy. But the Emperor was far from taking any active 
measures for suppressing the reform. He looked to ulterior 
consequences, and saw, in the continuance of the division, 
sources of future profit. As the papal government reaped no 
advantage from the war, which Charles carried on with such 
vigor and success as led to the general belief in Europe that 
he aspired to universal dominion, a rupture soon occurred 
between the allies. Clement VII. complained that, instead 
of gaining new territory, the States of the Church had been 
more closely clipped by the Emperor's ambitious hand; and 
he transferred his support to the other party. Hereupon 
Charles began to see the necessity for ecclesiastical reform. 
He consented to abrogate the penalties which, by the Edict 
of Worms, had been attached to the profession of the new doc- 
trines. He listened to the representations of those who insisted 
on the necessity of a compromise between the old opinions and 
the new. While the dread apparition, which he had undertaken 
to lay, was thus suflered to raise its threatening form in the 
background, Charles administered more directly a lesson to the 
pontiff that could not fail to make a lasting impression. An 
imperial army marched against the Holy City —an act of 
sacrilege which had not been witnessed since the irruption of 
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the barbarians. Rome was taken and sacked; the untold 
wealth of its shrines became the spoil alike of the German 
Lutheran and the Spanish Catholic. And Christendom rose 
not to avenge the outrage—only looked on with silent 
wonder. Thus it was made apparent that those foundations 
of popular faith on which the Papacy had once stood were 
undermined — that, as an independent power, the Papacy 
was extinct. Thenceforth it must lean for support on the 
great princes whose authority it had so often abased. It 
must become dependent, and a state of dependence is a state 
of servitude. Its policy could no longer spring direct from 
the Vatican, but must be dictated at Vienna, at Paris, at 
Madrid. Such was the condition in which the revolutions of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries left that pontifical throne, 
whose occupants had once boasted that they were regarded 
throughout the West as “gods upon earth.” The successes 
of Jesuitism did not restore the ancient authority of the Pope. 
It is not by a comparison based on the respective numbers of 
their adherents that the relative condition of the two great 
creeds — Catholicism and Protestantism — can be ascertained. 
As well compare the corpse which corruption has not yet re- 
solved into its elements with the living man. The limbs are 
there, but the breath is wanting. ‘The papacy isdead. Vain 
have been all efforts to reimbue it with vitality. Paul the 
Fourth, that “old man of high designs,’ was powerless to 
wield the thunderbolts of Hildebrand. And in our own days, 
the good Pio Nono, striving to reéstablish the mild, apostolic 
rule of the early pontifls, to rally the affections of the people 
around an obsolete idea, to restore the simple faith and pious 
unity of primitive times, met with such success as is fresh in 
our recollections. 

It is the fine remark of a writer of exquisite genius, that 
“amongst the qualities of a great man, success is one of the 
greatest.” But we ought not to attribute this quality to a 
statesman until we have before us the sum of his achieve- 
ments. We cannot judge him by a single enterprise, however 
fortunate the issue. From a single book, or a single picture, 
we may estimate the genius of the author or the artist. Each 
work of theirs is a whole, standing in no relation of cause or 
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effect to any other production of the same mind. But in 
politics, each separate measure is but part of a work that is 
stil! in progress ; we see the creation in its successive stages ; 
but we ought to suspend our censure until the general design 
has become apparent, and the fitness of the parts can be 
determined. But it is not so that the impatient multitude 
judges. It raises the loud acclaim, when the runner has but 
made a gallant start; it presses the laurels on his brow, when 
his overtasked energies are about to succumb. The prosperity 
which attended Charies the Fifth in his war with Francis, and 
in all the struggles for supremacy in Italy, made an impression 
upon his contemporaries which now fills the student with 
amazement. He was placed among the Czmsars and the 
Alexanders — among men whose deeds are the wonder of all 
time. At this altitude posterity has not allowed him to 
remain. After all his achievements, his career ended in failure 
and defeat, and these reverses had their origin in the incohe- 
rent nature of his policy. In the conduct of a particular 
enterprise, his abilities were unmatched. But his plans were 
inconsistent. His successes, instead of confirming, neutralized 
each other. No man could see more clearly the means to a 
given end; none could be blinder to the ultimate results. He 
had, in fact, no general principles of action ; he was guided 
by no firm convictions; all he thought of was the present 
advantage. We do not design to fall into the cant that con- 
demns a regard to expediency as a sacrifice of what is right. 
Expediency is the rule by which a statesman limits his aims 
and shapes them for practical fulfilment. But it cannot take 
the place of principles and ideas. A man who has no creed, 
no convictions of his own, no object except to float on the 
current in whatever direction it may bear him, will have as 
little success in the long run as the conceited theorist, who 
refuses to bate a jot of his darling scheme, and scorns the 
“base degrees” by which alone it is possible to ascend. In 
the Netherlands, Charles was an unrelenting persecutor ; 
heresy was dangerous to the civil power as well as an offence 
against heaven; and by a nicely regulated scale of punish- 
ments, the heretic, according to the degrees of his guilt, was 
either beheaded, or burned, or buried alive. In Germany, 
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where the tendency of the new doctrines was favorable to the 
growth of the imperial power, and where the papal preten- 
sions came into direct collision with those of the sovereign, 
the movement was winked at or encouraged. In Italy, where 
the head of the Church resisted the yoke that Charles sought 
to impose on him, a ruthless horde was let loose upon the 
metropolis of Christendom, and suffered to insult the minis- 
ters and the ceremonies of the ancient faith. Thus Charles 
fed the flame on one side, while he strove to quench it on the 
other. Had he resolutely opposed the Reformation in Ger- 
inany at the outset, such opposition could not have been 
without effect. In his retirement at Yuste, he regarded it as 
the mistake of his life that he had respected the safe-conduct 
which he gave to Luther. ‘There can be little doubt that this 
opinion was correct. Had he followed the example of Sigis- 
mund, the result would, in all probability, have been even more 
disastrous to civilization than the martyrdom of Huss. Had 
a civil war ensued, Charles, at that early stage, must have 
gained an easy victory, and with permanent results. He 
could not, indeed, have reéstablished the Romish Church 
upon its old foundations. It could never again, as in its 
palmy days, have enlisted in its service all the highest and 
purest souls of the age. But the Reformation would have 
been crushed; freedom and knowledge would have been crip- 
pled at their start; ages might have elapsed -before another 
Luther rose to break the chains of nations. Northern Europe 
might, like southern Europe, have been locked fast in the 
embrace of superstition; Prussia might now be sleeping; as 
Italy sleeps; and England, like her great rival, Spain, might 
have sunk into imbecility. But Charles — not, as he flattered 
himself, from a too scrupulous regard for his plighted word, 
but from motives of near-sighted policy —sutlered the arch- 
heretic to go free, and turned away his eyes from the havoc 
that light was making in the old domain of darkness. He 
felt, afterwards, that he had even been in some danger of con- 
version; and congratulated himself, with the shuddering joy 
of one who has escaped an imminent peril, that he had 
refused a personal hearing to the Protestant leaders. “ These 
heretics,” he said, “ are always prepared with arguments, and 
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those so plausible, that a man might easily be deceived by 
them ;” —an expression which makes us suspect that a doubt 
had crept into his mind, and not without difficulty been 
stifled. 

However this may have been, Charles, for his own pur- 
poses, dallied and temporized, and could not be induced to 
strike with a bold hand at the assailants of the Church. 
With inconceivable rapidity, therefore, the new doctrine spread 
on every side. The Protestants of Flanders and Holland 
could not despair of obtaining religious liberty, when they saw 
their German neighbors, descendants of the same Teutonic 
ancestors, subjects of the same supreme sovereign, in the full 
enjoyment of that blessing. Throughout the length and 
breadth of Germany, the dogmas and ceremonies of the an- 
cient Church were swamped by the irresistible torrent. The 
mass was discontinued, or performed in empty churches. 
Whole populations had become Protestant, that were subse- 
quently reconverted by the exertions of the Jesuits. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, it was computed that, in the 
Austrian States, only one thirtieth of the inhabitants adhered 
to the ancient creed. Nine tenths of the German people had 
abandoned the faith of their fathers. At length, the Emperor's 
eyes were opened. He had gained all the objects he had pro- 
posed to himself in tolerating dissent ; the task now remained 
of healing the breach. It soon became apparent that this 
was not to be eflected by negotiation or compromise. An 
appeal to arms was unavoidable. As usual, when Charles had 
determined on the course to be pursued, his action was 
prompt, and attended with immediate success. But this vie- 
tory was fatal to him. ‘The fermentation of parties and ideas, 
that had so long been going on, subsided. All the elements of 
opposition united. Germany proclaimed, with one voice, 
that the hour was gone by when it was possible to fetter 
thought. Without a single blow, the question was decided. 
Like a thief detected in the fact, the Emperor fled to an 
obscure refuge. His power in Germany, once so great, was 
totally wrecked. The Protestant Reformation reached a se- 
cure haven. 

But let us turn from the defects which disqualify Charles, 
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as we conceive, for a place among great rulers, to the remark- 
able merits which he displayed in conducting his government, 
in the transaction of business, and in the prosecution of what- 
ever schemes he undertook. It was his first great principle, 
from which he never for a moment swerved, to keep in his 
own hands the entire direction of affairs; to be in fact, what 
he was in name, the sole ruler of his dominions. He made 
himself acquainted with all important details of information 
regarding the internal condition of his own states, and of 
those with which he maintained diplomatic relations. Such 
information he was willing to receive from every trustworthy 
source. But he seldom asked for advice ; when he did, it was 
of men so accustomed to act at his dictation, that they merely 
echoed his sentiments, or assisted in making clear to him the 
sequence of his own thoughts. Before acting, he pondered 
long and silently ; when the decision had been arrived at, he 
was inflexible. If scruples arose, he dismissed them; it was 
then too late to doubt. Thus, not only was every step he 
took the result of ideas originated by his own mind, but it 
was clear to all the world that this was so. No man could 
flatter himself that any suggestion of his had had much 
weight in the royal deliberations. It is the more remarkable 
that Charles should have preserved this independence and un- 
divided sway, since, left an orphan at an early age, he had for 
many years been the ward of powerful vassals; and it is sel- 
dom that a long minority does not leave a prince with his 
hands weakened by faction, or the approaches to his ear ob- 
structed by favoritism. But these, Charles well knew, were 
the two great besetting evils of absolute government, tending 
not only to intolerable oppression of the people, but to the 
utter subversion of the royal authority. “ Suffer no parties to 
be formed in your council,” was the advice he privately gave 
to Philip, when appointing him regent of Spain. “ Let it be 
well understood that all your servants must live together as 
brethren, without animosities and without partialities. Put 
yourself in no one’s hands; treat of affairs with all, but do 
not connect yourself peculiarly with any. Otherwise it will 
be said that you are governed, and that you yourself know 
not how to govern. Such a report is in itself a great evil: 
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how much greater an evil that it should be well founded!” 
Above all, Charles steadily followed up that system of de- 
pressing the influence of the aristocracy, by which, in Spain, 
under Ferdinand, in France, under Louis XL, in England, 
under Henry VIL, absolute monarchical government had 
been firmly established. The great nobles received from 
Charles appointments in his household; they were the gene- 
rals of his armies, and the viceroys of his provinces. ‘They 
were invested with pompous titles, with ribands and badges, 
and all the glittering distinctions that impose upon the world. 
But it was seldom that they obtained any real share in the 
civil administration, or were admitted among those confiden- 
tial agents who aided the royal deliberations, and were in- 
trusted with the secrets of the state. “The Duke of Alva,” 
said the Emperor to his son, “is the best soldier and the best 
statesman in thekingdom. Yet I have not given him a place, 
as he desired, in the council. I have laid it down as a rule to 
admit no grandee, and therefore I have excluded him. ‘Treat 
him with all consideration ; honor him, favor him, make use 
of him. But suffer neither him nor any other grandee, neither 
an individual nor a faction, to gain a large share of your con- 
fidence, or to exercise an influence in your cabinet. The no- 
bles have great thoughts of themselves. Under a seeming 
humility, they mask high aspirations. Beware of them, or it 
will cost you dear.” * 

In fact, the persons whom this sagacious prince habitually 
summoned to his closet were of humble origin, men whose 
fortune was entirely dependent on the favor of their master, and 
who had little to gain by consulting any will but his— 
priests and lawyers, who looked for the solid rewards of bene- 
fices and sinecures, and who had no ambition to appropriate 
to themselves such a share of external dignity as might give 
umbrage to their sovereign. These men were indeed servants, 
(criados) creatures. It was his smile that warmed them into 
life ; and their sole desire was, that the source of those vivify- 
ing beams might ever increase in size and splendor. Such 
machinery could not fail to work smoothly. What a contrast 
did the government of Charles present to that of France, 


* Seminario Erudito, tom. x1v. 
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where the hereditary animosities of great families and great 
factions continually impeded the wheels; and to that of Eng- 
land, where the court favorite and the haughty noble played 
a game for almost absolute power, and, if unsuccessful, paid 
their stake upon the scaffold. 

Trained under such a master, it is not strange that the 
Spanish statesmen of the sixteenth century maintained a high 
and peculiar reputation. They did not, indeed, possess that 
kind of merit which, at the present day, and under free gov- 
ernments, confers the highest lustre upon men in public life. 
No scheme for improving the condition of the people — by 
promoting education, or commercial enterprise, or more equal 
legislation, or a better administration of justice — is connected 
with any of their names. ‘These things, in fact, were not 
demanded of them. But they excelled in all those arts which, 
in their own day, constituted statecraft. None more adroit 
than they in wringing the last possible maravedi from the 
soiled hand of overtaxed labor; none more fertile of schemes 
to “keep the machine a-going,” as their own expressive phrase 
was, when so clogged with debts that, to common eyes, na- 
tional bankruptcy seemed inevitable ; none bolder in devising 
measures for restraining “that wicked animal, the people,” 
within necessary bounds. As negotiators, they were, perhaps, 
unrivalled. Diplomacy has always been held in higher esti- 
mation on the Continent of Europe than among the Anglo- 
Saxons, with whom it consists in making philanthropic pro- 
tests when the “rights of man” are supposed to be assailed, 
and in sending ships of war to obtain prompt redress for any 
invasion of their own rights. But the sixteenth century was 
the golden age of diplomacy. ‘The most trivial treaty could 
not be negotiated without such consummate displays of 
finesse, such laborious efforts of the parties to overreach one 
another, that a minister plenipotentiary of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who should cast a retrospective glance on their opera- 
tions, would be as much amazed as a child in watching the 
tricks of a juggler. Dissimulation was then the all-important 
requisite for success in public life. ‘To dissemble on every 
occasion, whether treating with enemies or with allies, with a 
stranger or with a colleague — to conceal the real design, to gain 
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the end by any but direct means — was the universal practice, 
and in its perfection the summit of political art. It was the pa- 
noply of the statesman — of the patriotic as well as of the sel- 
fish, of the noblest no less than of the meanest. Charles him- 
self was a finished dissembler. Philip II. would have been 
uneasy if his most simple and innocent thoughts — if he ever 
had such — had been known to any one besides his confessor. 
But the most profound master of this science was a man 
greater than either Charles or Philip, endowed with a higher 
genius than theirs, and with a nobility of soul and a liberality 
of view that were wholly foreign to their natures — William, 
Prince of Orange, called “the Silent,” who stood by the 
council-board of the Emperor while a boy, and afterwards 
wrested from the tyrannical sway of his patron’s son one of 
the fairest of his realms. 

Excellence in such arts as these presupposes a keen insight 
into character. Charles the Fifth did not exhibit any pro- 
found knowledge of human nature in the abstract; but he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the designs, the motives, and 
the disguises of the ordinary denizens of a court. He knew 
how to bafile dangerous ambition, and to keep alive the 
meaner hopes of serviceable men. A niggard as regarded 
solid favors, he was liberal, yet discriminating, in the dis- 
tribution of his smiles. He neither treated men as if they 
were his equals, nor, like Philip, as if they were all equally his 
inferiors. As he pressed the hand of an electoral prince, he 
raised his hat; while a smile and a nod acknowledged an old 
acquaintance in a lower position. Perhaps he had originally 
a kind heart; for high courtesy, though in a great degree the 
result of culture, can hardly be grafted on a hard or sour dis- 
position. But it is the misfortune of men born to exalted 
rank, that every smile or word of theirs, instead of meeting, 
as among equals, with the careless, free response that nature 
prompts, is received as a favor and acknowledged with grati- 
tude, and becomes a matter of pride and a matter of envy, 
like a jewel, ora woman’s love. ‘Things so precious must not 
be dropped at random. Impulse is therefore degraded into a 
system —is checked or forced, as the occasion demands ; or 
rather, genuine emotion is lost, and replaced by a counterfeit. 
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However, it takes a very nice ear to perceive that these “ sweet 
bells are jangled, out of tune, and harsh.” Not every man 
has the cool reason of Sir Thomas More, and feels, when a 
Harry the Eighth leans familiarly on his shoulder, that “if my 
head would win him a castle in France, it should not fail to 
go.” An affable prince, though his heart be as hard as the 
nether millstone, will be faithfully served, aye, and truly loved, 
by men who get neither solid rewards nor sincere affection in 
return. Charles the Fifth was popular among a people whose 
rights he disregarded, and whose gains he continually ex- 
torted ; and he was beloved by servants whom he valued only 
for their use, and whose parsimonious wages were always in 
arrear. His gracious demeanor seemed to mitigate his despot- 
ism, and to amplify his bounty. In short, he was a thorough 
man of the world, and knew how to obtain solid profits from 
mere imaginary investments. In the business of common 
life, he would have been eminently prosperous. Born in 
poverty, he would have acquired great wealth; from ob- 
scurity, he would have climbed toa high station. But he was 
placed in a position which demanded higher qualities than 
those that ordinarily insure success. ‘To conduct the affairs 
of a great empire, in times of danger and_ perturbation, 
requires that a man should be possessed of great and enlight- 
ened ideas; and here he was deficient. ‘To maintain a sure 
footing in the midst of a moral revolution, high moral prin- 
ciple is a necessary support; and of moral principle we have 
found no evidence that Charles possessed an iota. 

In his fifty-seventh year, the Emperor resigned his crown, 
and retired to the seclusion of a convent. This extraordinary 
action threw a halo of romance around the close of his career 
that has not yet been dissipated. It is related that he formed 
the design of abdicating many years before he executed it, 
This is not very improbable ; such intentions have, no doubt, 
been often entertained by kings in seasons of anxiety and 
danger. ‘The wearied statesman talks forever of exchanging 
the burdens of office for freedom and repose. The singularity 
in Charles’s case lies not in the purpose, but in its fulfilment. 
Yet when we consider how he had been shattered by the 
storms of state, and that, in every part of the horizon, there 
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were threatening indications of a greater tempest, we may in- 
cline to the opinion that his abdication was less the result of 
choice than of a political necessity. How melancholy was 
his condition, physical and mental, in his latter years! At 
fifty, he was already worn out. He had been slowly develop- 
ed; but his constitution does not seem to have been a bad 
one. It endured without injury the exposure and fatigue of 
the chase and the campaign. But it was not sufliciently 
tough to bear up under the inflictions of gluttony ; and this 
lord of two worlds could find no substitute in the way of en- 
joyment for that which four full meals, of highly seasoned and 
unwholesome food, afforded every day. The flying visits of 
disease, which naturally ensued, were at first repulsed by 
medical skill or the efforts of nature. But at length gout, 
asthma, and dyspepsia advanced in a phalanx, and laid close 
siege to his frame. A deep gloom, the taint of which was 
hereditary in his blood, settled on him as his fortunes sank 
and his health deteriorated. His habits and condition at this 
period may be closely viewed through the medium of familiar 
letters written by his attendants, and other authentic docu- 
ments, some of which have been lately printed. We are ad- 
mitted to the presence of Charles when he has become an 
object of pity, and even of contempt. He is no longer able 
to hide those miserable contradictions which community of 
nature make us loath to pry into. ‘They burst forth like a 
foul eruption. Sometimes he seems sinking into imbecility — 
the fate of his unfortunate mother. For weeks and months, 
he will not even put his signature to a necessary document. 
He makes little carts, on which to wheel himself about his 
garden, or sits for hours listening to the jests of a buffoon. In 
fits of remorse, he applies the saving scourge to his shoulders, 
until it is sprinkled with blood; or watches alone at midnight, 
in a chamber hung with black, and imagines that he hears his 
mother’s voice calling him. Yet he must still have a capon 
stewed in milk brought to him at five in the morning, in the in- 
terval of his slumbers ; and anchovies, and similar dainties, still 
form a portion of his evening repast. ‘The cooks are at their 
wits’ end to devise sufficiently unwholesome dishes, to the num- 
ber of twenty, for his noonday meal. At night, “ stuffed with 
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distressful bread,” he cannot sleep; so listens with avidity — 
“libenter et avide” —to portions of Scripture read to him by 
poor Van Male; and is especially interested by the passages 
in the Prophet Esdras, which foretell the consummation of 
the world. At times, indeed, he rouses from his lethargy, and 
labors with his old energy and confidence. But these are fit- 
ful gleams, and the day that has been “so fair and foul” is 
hastening to its close. 

Such was his state, bodily and mental. Let us now glance 
at the difficulties of his position. It almost seems as if he 
ceased to be a monarch long before his abdication; as if that 
act were but his own acknowledgment that the sceptre had 
slipped from his grasp. “ Germany had cast him ofl,” to use 
the expression of a Venetian minister of the time. If he still 
lingered within the borders of the Empire, the active control 
of its affairs was already exercised by Ferdinand. The Italian 
provinces, some of them new acquisitions, were threatening 
revolt. In 1555, Giovanni Pietro Caraila ascended the papal 
throne; a man who carried thirty more years upon his shoul- 
ders, and yet was younger than Charles; a man of narrow 
mind, daring conceptions, inflexible will; whose soul was 
filled with the idea of reforming the discipline and reésta- 
blishing the authority of the Church; who aimed at building 
up a great ecclesiastical state in Italy, and thus restoring the 
independence of the Papacy, which heresy, internal corruption, 
and the treachery and ambition of the Emperor had conspired 
to overthrow; who hated the Spaniards with the twofold 
hatred of a churchman and a patriot; who remembered the 
free republics, which, like the notes of a perfect chord, had in 
his youth constituted a united Italy, and who had witnessed 
the storming of the Vatican by the imperial troops; who, 
while a cardinal, had openly displayed his hostility to Charles, 
and whose first step, after assuming the tiara, was to enter 
into an alliance with France. With the latter power Charles 
was again at war, but no longer with his old success. He did 
not display the daring that had once characterized his opera- 
tions in the field; his army manceuvred, and at length 
abandoned in despair the disastrous siege of Metz. ‘The 
Netherlands — his native land, where alone he felt himself at 
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home, where alone he was beloved — were growing fretful 
under the sway of a prince who incessantly demanded new 
taxes, and too often disregarded old privileges. In spite of a 
ruthless persecution, the new religion was gradually leaven- 
ing the mass of the population. “I see a new state of feel- 
ing growing up in these provinces,” wrote Mary of Hungary, 
from Brussels; “such an irreverent disposition towards both 
God and the king, that I should not wish to continue in the 
regency even were I a man, and of great ability, much less 
being but a weak woman.” * 

Spain remained tranquil and intact. But, in regard to 
its government, a somewhat singular state of things existed. 
Charles had not visited that country since 1543. He had then 
established Philip as regent, and given him ample powers. 
That prince was as precocious as his father had been tardy in 
development. In his seventeenth year, he was already a hus- 
band, a father, and aruler. He had, in fact, never known a 
boyhood. Laced round, as in an iron corset, by bands of re- 
ligious bigotry, royal bigotry, and court-etiquette bigotry, his 
soul was cramped and dark. But he inherited much of his 
father’s ability in transacting business, though none of his 
skill in winning golden opinions. He had not Charles's fire 
and rapid execution; but he had greater industry, greater 
perseverance, and an inflexible consistency in his aims, which 
made him formidable even when defeated. His path was 
tortuous, but it led to the goal; and he never wandered from 
it, never grew weary, never desponded ; no reverse could cast 
him down, no temptation lead him aside. Like William of 
Orange, a profound dissembler; like William, too, he was no 
hypocrite. Each was honest and devoted in his purpose, and 
unscrupulous in the means for its accomplishment. Both 
were successful—one in creating, the other in destroying. 
The heroism of William saved Holland from the fate of 
Spain, the sources of whose national life were poisoned by the 
miasmatic policy of Philip. The instructions which Charles 
had given to his son, when investing him with the regency, 
related to the mode of conducting the administration, not to 
the particular measures with which he would have to deal. 


* Papiers @ Etat du Cardinal de Grenvelle, tom. rv. p. 476. 
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Nor have we been able to find any evidence that the Emperor, 
during that period of triumph and disaster, when Germany 
demanded all his thoughts, took an active part in the 
direction of affairs in Spain. It was natural that Philip, 
with the qualities and the talents we have mentioned, should 
think himself sufficient for all demands upon the government. 
The state which he maintained was equal to that of his 
father; and his household was formed in the Burgundian 
mode, and on the most magnificent scale. Thus established 
at Valladolid, ef Principe must have seemed to the nation a 
more direct source of authority than e/ Rey, who was sailing 
up and down the distant Rhine. ‘The very qualities, too, 
which, everywhere else in Europe, made Philip detested, 
gained for him in Spain a degree of respect and admiration 
which in that country was never entertained for “ Charles of 
Ghent.” A Spaniard by birth, Philip was wholly a Spaniard 
in character. He was noted for the extent to which he car- 
ried the national stoicism ef demeanor — the susiego, a haughty 
calmness amid discordant opinions and turbulent fortunes. 
Though he did not neglect his father’s advice as to the means 
for preserving his authority, yet we find him—at least in 
the beginning of his career — much more inclined than Charles 
had been to favor the Spanish nobility. His first ministry 
was composed of grandees, who were also the great oflicers 
of his household, some of whom had been his companions 
and attendants from childhood. Thus the position of Philip 
in 1555 was very different from the usual position of an heir- 
apparent. He had conducted the government during several 
years, in which his mind had become mature and his expe- 
rience ample ; the nobility clustered around him as their head, 
and the people had a high opinion of his capacity. Under 
these circumstances, to have deprived him of the regency 
would have almost seemed like the deposition of a reigning 
sovereign. ‘True, he had, by his marriage with Mary Tudor, 
in 1554, become the King of England; but his ambition could 
only have been tantalized by authority so cautiously granted 
and so jealously watched. While in England, we find Philip 
sending over Ruy Gomez to Brussels, to arrange with the 
Emperor which of them should assume the government of 
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Spain, and which that of the Low Countries ; how the coun- 
cil of state should be formed, and on what plan the general 
administration of the various states should be settled.” Thus 
the prince appears in the active exercise of power, as a codrdi- 
nate ruler, with Charles. But whatever arrangement had been 
made, the authority of the Emperor must soon have diminished : 
that of Philip would have continually increased. It was not 
unwise in Charles to execute the scheme on which he had 
pondered so long. 

The spot selected by Charles, as the home of his remaining 
days, was the Vera, or Valley, of Plasencia, in the north-east 
corner of the province of Estremadura. He had some addi- 
tions made to the conventual buildings of Yuste —a Jeromite 
monastery — for the accommodation of himself and his per- 
sonal attendants. Mr. Stirling describes the place, both from 
the accounts given by those who saw it three centuries ago, 
and his own inspection of it in 1549. 


“Backed by the massive south wall of the Church, the building 
presented a simple front of two stories to the garden and the noontide 
sun. Each story contained four chambers, two on either side of a cor- 
ridor, which traversed the structure from east to west, and led at either 
end into a broad porch, or covered gallery, supported by pillars and 
open to the air. Each room was furnished with an ample fireplace, 
in accordance with the Flemish wants and ways of the chilly invalid. 
The chambers which look upon the garden were bright and pleasant ; 
but those on the north side were gloomy, and even dark, the light being 
admitted to them only by windows opening on the corridor, or on the 
external and deeply shadowed porches. Charles inhabited the upper 
rooms, and slept in that at the north-east corner, from which a door, 
or window had been cut in a slanting direction into the church, through 
the chancel wall, and close to the high altar. The Emperor’s cabinet, 
in which he transacted business, was on the opposite side of the cor- 
ridor, and looked upon the garden. From its windows, his eye ranged 
over a cluster of rounded knolls, clad in walnut and chestnut, in which 
the mountain dies gently away into the broad bosom of the Vera. 
Not a building was in sight, but a summer-house peering above the 
mulberry tops at the lower end of the garden, and a hermitage of Our 
Lady of Solitude, about a mile distant, hung upon a rocky height, 
which rose like an isle out of the sea of forest. Immediately below 


/ 
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the windows, the garden sloped gently to the Vera, shaded here and 
there with the massive foliage of the fig, or the feathery boughs of the 
almond, and breathing perfume from tall orange trees, cuttings of 
which some of the friars, themselves transplanted, in after days vainly 
strove to keep alive, at the bleak Escurial. The garden was easily 
reached from the western porch or gallery by an inclined path, which 
had been constructed to save the gouty monarch the pain and fatigue 
of going up and down stairs. This porch, which was much more spa- 
cious than the eastern, was his favorite seat when filled with the 
warmth of the declining day. Commanding the same view as the 
cabinet, it looked also upon a small parterre with a fountain in the 
centre, and a short cypress alley leading to the principal gate of the 
garden. Beyond this gate and garden was the luxuriant forest; a 
wide space in front of the convent being covered by the shade of a 
magnificent walnut tree, even then known as the great walnut tree of 
Yuste, a Nestor of the woods, which has seen the hermit’s cell rise 
into a royal convent and sink into a ruin, and has survived the Spa- 
nish order of Jerome and the Austrian dynasty of Spain.” pp. 77-78. 


The monastery is now in ruins; but Mr. Ford (Handbook 
for Spain, p. 593) gives a pleasant account of a day which 
he passed there in 1832, when a few old monks were still 
sheltered by the falling cloisters. 

“When I visited it in 1849,” continues Mr. Stirling, “it was inhab- 
ited only by the peasant bailiff of the lay proprietor, who eked out 
his wages by showing the historical site to the passing stranger. The 
principal cloister was choked with the rubbish of the fallen upper 
story, the richly-carved capitals which had supported it peeping here 
and there from the soil and the luxuriant mantle of wild shrubs and 
flowers. ‘Two sides of the smaller and older cloisters were still stand- 
ing, with blackened walls and rotting floors and ceilings. The strong 
granite-built church, proof against the fire of the Gaul and the wintry 
storms of the Sierra, was a hollow shell; the classical decorations of 
the altar, and quaint wood-work of the choir, having been partly used 
for fuel, partly carried off to the parish church of Quacos. Beautiful 
blue and yellow tiles, which had lined the chancel, were fast dropping 
from the walls; and above, the window through which the dying glance 
of Charles had sought the altar, remained, like the eye-socket in a 
skull, turned towards the damp, blank space that was once bright with 
holy tapers and the coloring of Titian. In a vault beneath, approached 
by a door of which the key could not be found, I was told that the 
coftin of massive chestnut planks, in which the Emperor's body had Jain 
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for sixteen years, was still kept as a relic. In his palace, the lower 
chambers were used as a magazine for fuel; and in the rooms above, 
where he had lived and died, maize and olives were gathered, and the 
silk-worm wound its cocoon in dust and darkness. His garden below, 
with its tank and broken fountain, was overgrown with tangled thickets 
of fig, mulberry, and almond, with a few patches of pot-herbs, and here 
and there an orange tree or a cypress, to mark where once the terrace 
smiled with its blooming parterres. Without the gate, the great wal- 
nut tree, sole relic of the past with which time had not dealt rudely, 
spread forth its broad and vigorous boughs to shroud and dignify the 
desolation. Yet, in the lovely face of nature, changeless in its summer 
charms, in the hill and forest and wide Vera, in the generous soil and 
genial -ky, there was enough to show how well the imperial eagle had 


chosen the nest wherein to fold his imperial wings.” pp. 265-264, 


Charles arrived at Yuste in February, 1657. In Septem- 
ber, 1558, he died there. No one who traces his career down 
to the former date, will leave it until it terminates at the 
latter. ‘The pursuits, the feelings, and the opinions of the 
imperial recluse have been the subject of much idle conjec- 
ture, of many absurd falsehoods, and latterly of minute invest- 
igation. ‘The reader is familiar with the picture which 
Robertson has painted of Charles in his retirement. The 
imperial robe has been thrown aside; royalty and_ state 
have altogether vanished. Not the less is dignity still the 
chief characteristic of the scene. In the gabardine which 
hangs upon those shoulders where once the purple hung, he 
who was every inch a king is now every inch a sage. The 
only feature that does not altogether suit with this conception 
is a morbid religious feeling, the sole weakness which the 
Scotch divine of the eighteenth century found it impossible to 
exalt into a virtue. But he does his best to excuse it —con- 
fines it, in defiance of notorious facts, to the last six months 
of the Emperor's life, when disease had * enfeebled his mind 
as much as his body,” and when “hardly any traces can be 
discerned of that sound and masculine understanding which 
distinguished Charles among his contemporaries.” 

Let us look a little closer at the drawing and the coloring 
of this distinguished artist. Admire first the soft outlines and 
mellow tints of the landscape. “It [the convent] was seated 
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in a vale of no great extent, watered by a small brook, and 
surrounded by rising grounds, covered with lofty trees.” Every 
reader knows this vale, which lies, not in the province of Es- 
tremadura, but in the cockney land of sentimental fiction. 
The ballad-mongers paint it with a grove at the end, where 
lovers may meet by moonlight, and whisper the tale that 
must be told by moonlight alone. It is, in fact, one of the 
stock properties at the service of every writer of the “ pictur- 
esque school.” It is what the grammarians call an “ abstract 
conception ;” as, when the word “ horse” is mentioned, the 
notion conveyed is of a horse without color, and of no parti- 
cular size. This “vale,” with its “rising grounds” and 
“small brook,” bears, we venture to say, no more resemblance 
to any real valley than Macedon to Monmouth. ‘To none does 
it bear less resemblance than to the Vera of Plasencia, if there 
be any truth in the descriptions of travellers, or any credit to 
be given to the impressions of those who once resided there. 
In spite of the beauty of the vineyards and pastures, the wide 
extent of the view, the height of the mountains, the torrents 
that dash down their precipitous sides, the steep and rugged 
paths, and the many fearful ravines make sublimity the prin- 
cipal characteristic of the scenery. When Luis Quixada, the 
faithful steward of the Emperor, first visited Yuste, and saw 
it under the dreary aspect of a winter sky, he was shocked by 
its appearance. “I saw nothing,” he wrote, “ but immense 
mountains, some of naked rock, others covered with stunted 
oaks.” But this view was obscured by the mists of prejudice, 
as well as by the fogs of December. The historian Sepulveda, 
who, on his way across the Sierra, stopped to salute the “ set- 
ting orb which he had venerated in its noonday glory,” noticed, 
indeed, the extreme beauty of the Vera, but described the 
“rising grounds” as more lofty, steep, and difficult to climb 
than the ascent to virtue ; and recalled, not without shuddering, 
the narrow path, “que diu per capita et marginem magnorum 
precipitiorum ducit, unde in ima fluenta per celsissimas crepidi- 
nes et abrupta saxa despectus ipse horrorem nobis incutiebat.” 
Mr. Stirling, in the manner of a true artist, paints the approach 
of Charles to the Vera by “as wild a mountain path as mule 
ever traversed,” and the panorama that at length presented 
itself to his admiring gaze. 
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“Overhung, for the most part, with the bare boughs of great oaks 
and chestnuts, the narrow and slippery track sometimes followed, some- 
times crossed torrents, swollen with the late rains, wound beneath top- 
pling crags, climbed the edge of frightful precipices, and reached its 
culminating horror in the pass of Puertonuevo, a chasm rugged and 
steep as a broken staircase, which cleft the topmost crest of the Sierra. 
On this airy height, the traveller, pausing to take breath, suddenly sees 
the fair Vera unrolled in all its green length, at his feet. Girdled 
with its mountain wall, this nine-league stretch of pasture and forest, 
broken here and there with village roots and convent belfries, slopes 
gently to the west, where beautiful Plasencia, crowned with cathedral 
towers, and throned on a terrace of rock, sits, queen-like, amongst vine- 
yards and gardens and the silver windings of the Xerte.” pp. 27, 28. 


But before proceeding with our comments, let us do Ro- 
bertson the justice to extract his account of Yuste, and of the 
Emperor's residence there, in full. 


“The building consisted only of six rooms, four of them in the form 
of friars’ cells, with naked walls; the other two, each twenty feet 
square, were hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the most simple 
manner. They were all on a level with the ground, with a door on 
one side into a garden, of which Charles himself had given the plan, 
and had filled it with various plants, which he intended to cultivate 
with his own hands. On the other side they communicated with the 
chapel of the monastery, in which he was to perform his devotions. 
Into this humble retreat, hardly sutlicient for the comfortable accom- 
modation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve do- 
mesties only. Ile buried there, in solitude and silence, his grandeur, 
his ambition, together with all those vast projects, which, during almost 
half a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe, filling every king- 
dom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and the dread of being 
subdued by his power. . . . . . When Charles entered this retreat, 
he formed such a plan of life for himself as would have suited the 
condition of a private gentleman of a moderate fortune. Ilis table 
was neat, but plain; his domestics, few; his intercourse with them 
familiar, All the cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance 
on his person were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social ease 
and tranquillity which he courted, in order to soothe the remainder of 
his days. As the mildness of the climate, together with his deliver- 
ance from the burdens and cares of government, procured him, at first, 
a considerable remission from the acute pains with which he had been 
long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction, in this 
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humble solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The 
ambitious thoughts and projects, which had so long engrossed and dis- 
quieted him, were quite effaced from his mind. Far from taking any 
part in the political transactions of the princes of Europe, he restrained 
his curiosity even from any inquiry concerning them; and he seemed 
to view the busy scene which he had abandoned with all the contempt 
and indifference arising from his thorough experience of its vanity, as 
well as from the pleasing reflection of having disentangled himself 
from its cares. Other amusements and other objects now occupied 
him. Sometimes he cultivated the plants in his garden with his own 
hands; sometimes he rode out to the neighboring wood, on a little 
horse, the only one that he kept, attended by a single servant, on foot- 
When his infirmities confined him to his apartment, which often hap- 
pened, and deprived him of these more active recreations, he either 
admitted a few gentlemen who resided near the monastery, to visit him, 
and entertained them familiarly at his table, orhe employed himself in 
studying mechanical principles, and in forming curious works of me- 
chanism, of which he had always been remarkably fond, and to which 
his genius was peculiarly turned. With this view he had engaged 
Turriano, one of the most ingenious artists of that age, to accompany 
him in his retreat. Ile labored, together with him, in framing models 
of the most useful machines, as well as in making experiments with 
regard to their respective powers; and it was not seldom that the 
ideas of the monarch assisted or perfected the inventions of the artist. 
He relieved his mind at intervals with slighter and more fantastic 
works of mechanism ; in fashioning puppets, which, by the structure of 
internal springs, mimicked the gestures and actions of men, to the 
astonishment of the ignorant monks, who, beholding movements which 
they could not comprehend, sometimes distrusted their own senses, and 
sometimes suspected Charles and Turriano of being in compact with 
invisible powers. Ife was particularly curious with regard to the con- 
struction of clocks and watches; and having found, after repeated 
trials, that he could not bring any two of them to go exactly alike, he 
reflected, it is said, with a mixture of surprise as well as regret, on his 
own folly, in having bestowed so much time and labor on the more vain 
attempt of bringing mankind to a precise uniformity of sentiment con- 
cerning the profound and mysterious doctrines of religion.” 


We are sorry to say that the errors, in this passage, are more 
numerous than the sentences. ‘The rooms were not six in 
number, but eight; they were not all on one floor, and those 
of Charles were in the second story. The furniture was 
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handsome, and the dark cloth, instead of arras, in the impe- 
rial chamber, was a matter of taste, not of affected simplicity. 
The number of the servants was not twelve, but sixty, some 
of whom found jodgings in the convent, while others, whose 
personal attendance was unnecessary, took up their abode in 
a neighboring village. Of the table and the ceremony we 
shall speak hereafter — merely remarking here, that, so far 
from Charles familiarly entertaining any of his neighbors at 
his own table, it was thought an extraordinary mark of favor 
when he ordered a dish to be carried from it to the apartment 
of one of his most distinguished visitors. ‘The Emperor was 
not accustomed to ride his little horse. He once mounted it, 
Sandoval tells us, but being seized with a dizziness, was im- 
mediately lifted off, and never renewed the attempt. “ The 
useful machines,” constructed by ‘Turriano, were hand-mills for 
grinding wheat ; and the profound reflection upon the folly of 
persecution, — wholly inconsistent with the sentiments often 
expressed by the Emperor at Yuste, and with the terms of a 
codicil to his will, executed a few days before his death, which 
Robertson had before his eyes, — is not mentioned by any writer 
of credit, and was probably picked by the historian out of 
some book of ana, such as are strung together by gentlemen 
of an epigrammatic turn. 

Most of these errors are individually of little importance ; 
nor do we mean to assert that they are all downright blunders 
of Robertson. But they are proofs of negligence, and of 
want of proper research and comparison of authorities. The 
great mistake is that which runs through the whole pas- 
sage. The general effect is false. The life of Charles at 
Yuste, his habits and his thoughts, were very different from 
what is here described. He was not more of a philosopher, 
not more indifferent about what was passing in the world, not 
more calm and dispassionate in his reflections, not more sim- 
ple in his tastes or moderate in his appetites, than he had 
always been. No doubt, particular expressions might be 
picked out of the Spanish chroniclers, which would accord 
with the representations of the Scotch historian, But in 
studying that class of writers, it is not to their general state- 
ments that any weight is to be given; these are usually to be 
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rejected as mere ornaments, in the carving of which fancy had 
the greater share of the labor. The details which they give 
of particular transactions are what constitute the value of the 
chronicles ; and if, on a critical examination, many errors be 
detected, we shall generally discover a truthful intention- 
There were works in Robertson’s hands, or within his reach, 
containing many particulars which showed that Charles, while 
at Yuste, took an interest in public affairs; that he trans- 
acted important business with agents of the government; 
that he regarded the progress of the Reformation in a spirit of 
fierce intolerance ; and that he expressed himself, on that and 
on other topics, in language characterized neither by modera- 
tion nor refinement. But these were facts that did not harmo- 
nize with the preconceptions of the historian, and he therefore 
passed them by unnoticed. Having dipped into Sandoval 
and Vera only to extract one or two erroneous statements, 
that tallied with his own erroneous idea, he abandoned those 
respectable authorities, for the loose statements and vapid 
declamation of De Thou, and the still more elaborate embel- 
lishments of the notorious Gregorio Leti. It was not enough 
that, under the influence of disease, constitutional melancholy, 
premature old age, disappointed ambition, and a complication 
of political difliculties that demanded exertions of which he 
was no longer capable, Charles resigned his crown, withdrew 
from the control of affairs, and retired from scenes where to 
exist was to be active, and where, if active, he must still have 
been supreme. We know how great must be the contrast 
between the condition of a prince on the throne and that of a 
prince who has abdicated. In Charles’s case, so much had 
his activity diminished before his resignation, and so great was 
his interest, and even his participation, in the conduct of the 
government after that event, that we find the contrast less 
striking than might have been expected. But Robertson 
paints it in glowing colors. He heightens it by every possible 
misrepresentation and omission ; and the very art with which 
he does this, is the strongest evidence against him. The skill 
with which he selects the errors of truthful writers, and avoids 
whatever particles of truth he finds in dishonest writers, pre- 
cludes the plea of ignorance, and convicts him of design. A 
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great “conqueror,” whose ambition had been “ insatiable,” 
quitting the world that he may find time for serious medita- 
tion, and looking back upon the scene he had left only to 
smile at its vanities, and to wonder that he could ever have 
been their dupe, — such is the picturesque conception to which 
the historian has sacrificed — Truth. Thus it is that, instead of 
the few grains of fact which it is possible for the historic sieve 
to retain, of all that 'Time pours into it, we are presented with 
elegant chaff, in full measures, which the respectable public 
carefully grinds, kneads, swallows, and with much facility 
digests. 

If a thorough examination of the authorities whom Robert- 
son consulted would always have provoked doubts of his ae- 
curacy, testimony has lately been brought forward which 
leaves him without the shadow of a case. There exist in the 
Archives of Simancas many letters written during the Em- 
peror’s residence at Yuste, by himself and by various mem- 
bers of his household, to Philip, to the Regent Juana, and 
to Vazquez de Molina, the secretary of the council of Castile. 
From these documents ‘Tomas Gonzalez, who was keeper of 
the archives in the reign of Ferdinand VIL, drew up an 
elaborate paper, which he probably intended for publication 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of History. This 
intention was frustrated by his death; and his brother, who 
came into possession of the MS., instead of printing, offered 
it for sale to several public libraries and wealthy diterateurs 
for the modest sum of 15,000 franes. At this price it was 
declined — among others, by the eminent American historian, 
Mr. Prescott, who was then engaged in collecting the mate- 
rials for his History of Philip IL, and who has since succeeded 
in obtaining from Simancas full copies of all important por- 
tions of the correspondence. Manuel Gonzalez, being at length 
obliged to lower his terms, sold the Memoir, in 1844, to the 
directors of the Archives des Etronge rs, for 4,000 frances. The 
successive changes of government in France have delayed the 
publication of the MS., but the nature of its contents has long 
been known to scholars who have taken an interest in the 
subject. Last year, permission to inspect the Memoir was 
obtained by Mr. Stirling, who is favorably known as the 
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author of a graceful account of Spanish art and artists. ‘That 
gentleman had previously made himself acquainted with all 
printed matter relating to the subject, and had contributed to 
“ Frazer’s Magazine” an account of the latter days of Charles, 
in which his greater industry and truthfulness had enabled 
him to shun the rocks upon which Robertson had run. He 
has now recast this article, with large additions, and has em- 
bodied in it the substance of the MS. of Gonzalez. We 
know of but one reason why the work should not be reprinted 
here; and as that objection applies equally to the republica- 
tion of all foreign works, and has not, in any instance that we 
know of, prevented such publication, we trust that the Messrs. 
Harper will not allow the want of an international copyright, 
and the consequent impossibility of making a proper remu- 
neration to the author, to deter them from putting forth an 
edition of the Cloister Life of Charles V. As the volume 
contains every thing in regard to the subject which the most 
curious reader can desire, we shall close our sketch of the 
Emperor's career with a brief account of his dichos y hechos 
in the convent. 

Instead of a mode of life suited to “the condition of a 
private gentleman of a moderate fortune,” the etiquette of a 
royal household was sedulously maintained at Yuste. Charles 
always ate alone; he was served and addressed upon the 
knee, and was addressed as Emperor by all who approached 
him as well as by his correspondents. In fact, any change in 
this respect could have proceeded only from affectation, and 
would have produced only embarrassment. It is no relief for 
persons accustomed from their birth to ceremonious observ- 
ances, to adopt the common manners of social life. Charles 
and his former subjects would have felt a greater restraint in 
omitting, than they did in retaining, the forms to which they 
were accustomed. If there be sometimes an Arbaces, who is 
overjoyed to be “found no king,” it is seldom that a Bessus 
takes him at his word, and greets him on the instant as “ fel- 
low-subject.”. How far the Emperor was from foregoing, in 
the convent, the luxuries by which he had been surrounded in 
the palace, may be seen by the list of his attendants and the 
inventory of his effects. In the former we find enumerated a 
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mayor-domo, a keeper of the wardrobe, a secretary, a physician, 
two apothecaries, and eight gentlemen of the bedchamber, 
besides cooks, brewers, and other inferior domestics. In the lat- 
ter, we have “ tapestries of gold, silver, and silk ;” “ robes lined 
with eider-down, ermine, ‘Tunis kidskin, and velvet ;” “an 
arm-chair with six cushions and a foot-stool ;” costly works 
of art, such as pictures by ‘Titian, and vases by Cellini ; knick- 
knacks and articles of rirti, as “a piece of the true cross,” 
and “eighteen files to file his majesty’s teeth with;” and 
more than 13,000 ounces of plate, including “ cups, basins, 
jugs, bottles, pitchers, candlesticks, warming-pans,” and other 
meaner utensils of the imperial chamber. 

Nor was there any falling-off in the more substantial luxu- 
ries and comforts which Charles prized above all others. One 
might almost suspect that he retired from the world only that 
he might indulge, unnoticed and uncensured, in the delights of 
the table. Salmon, tunny, anchovies, eels, and frogs (espe- 
cially the last), were still among his frequent and favorite 
dishes; and while he did not neglect the juice of the grape, 
his customary beverage was iced strong beer. One of his 
last occupations was stocking a trout pond, and one of his 
last appointments that of an additional gamekeeper. Scarcely 
any degree of suflering could limit his appetite; a frogless 
world was no world for him; and as, by his gormandizing, 
he had disabled himself for the active business of life, so now, 
by the same means, he exhausted the small stock of vigor 
which he had gained in the beginning of his residence in the 
most salubrious part of Spain. 

But if Charles was thus assiduous in the gratification of 
sense, it must not be supposed that he forgot the still higher 
claims of religion. He knew there was a purgatory to come; 
and he was constant in the performance of all those expiatory 
rites, which were to shorten its pains and hasten his passage 
to a scene where enjoyment has no satiety and conscience no 
pangs. His devotions were as long and as frequent as his 
meals, “ Dalla messa alla mensa,” had always been his rule ; 
and eating and praying, sometimes separate, and sometimes 
united, now absorbed the greater portion of the day. Every 
morning the confessor and the capon were simultaneous in 
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their appearance at his bedside. Mass followed hard upon 
the morning repast. Dinner was digested under the soothing 
influence of a sermon. At short intervals, the account of his 
penances and his peceadilloes was balanced by Father Regla, 
and a clean sheet prepared for the next entries. In times of 
ecclesiastical humiliation, Charles bared his wasted shoulders, 
and, with a knotted whip, extorted some drops of watery 
blood. One sin, to which we have already alluded, weighed 
heavily upon his soul—the good faith which he had kept 
with Luther. It had long been apparent that his temporizing 
course, in regard to the Reformation, was a political blunder ; 
hence the sackcloth and ashes in which it was bewailed. 
There could not be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
Charles, in the last years of life, learned to view religious 
differences with a tolerant eye. His chief regret was, that 
he had not persecuted earlier and persecuted more. He was 
staking his own chance of salvation upon a discipline of 
external rites and blind submission ; and the bigotry that 
naturally followed was deepened by political hatred and the 
bitter consciousness of defeat. When informed that heresy 
had been discovered in Seville, he raged like an inquisitor. 
He would have gone himself to investigate the “ black busi- 
ness,” had he not been chained fast by an access of disease. 
He charged Philip, by letter, to spare no pains in extirpating 
the evil. He expressed his satisfaction when he heard that 
men, whom he had once known and esteemed, were con- 
signed to the dungeons of the Inquisition. It is well known 
to the student of ecclesiastical history that, in February, 
1559, an edict was issued in Spain, which declared that 
recantation should no longer avail to save the life of a con- 
victed heretic, but only to obtain for him the grace of a 
swifter kind of death. ‘The proposal for this alteration of the 
law emanated from the imperial recluse at Yuste. ‘To let 
such offenders escape, he said, only made them disatlected 
subjects, and tempted others into the same path; and he 
pointed triumphantly to his own edicts in the Netherlands — 
than which none, certainly, could be more barbarous, but 
none, happily, more ineflectual. The codicil, which about 
this time he added to his will, breathes the same persecuting 
spirit. 
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In fact, moderation of thought or speech, in regard to any 
subject, was no characteristic of Charles in his retirement. 
He could no longer act; so much the more strongly did he 
feel, so much the more vehemently did he express himself, in 
regard to the public transactions of that eventful time. He 
maintained a correspondence both with his successor and 
with the regent, and received reports of all that was passing 
on the stage which he had left. As the king was absent from 
Spain, he watched, with especial interest, the internal aflairs 
of that country. Ile aided Juana with his counsel; and, on 
more than one occasion, when Philip sent urgent demands for 
money to assist him in carrying on the war, Charles pressed 
the matter forward by his earnest exhortations, and expostu- 
lated with the clergy, whom he saw unwilling to loosen their 
purse-strings. Whenever despatches from Flanders were read 
to him, he asked eagerly if there were not more. Messengers 
from the seat of war were plied with questions respecting the 
condition of the army, down to the minutest details. Charles's 
comments on what was done, whether in the camp or in the 
cabinet, were expressed, not merely with freedom, but with 
asperity and violence. Sometimes he was too indignant to 
speak at all, and would not even listen to an account of 
measures Which he had condemned, lest he should be choked 
by his rage. On one occasion, when, on the arrival of the 
treasure-fleet from America, the merchants of Seville, either 
by force or connivance, had managed to get their share of the 
eargo out of the hands of the government olflicials, the anger 
of the Emperor passed all bounds. He demanded that the 
members of the Casa de la Contratacion— a board that regu- 
lated the American trade — should be seized, thrown into dun- 
geons, loaded with chains, and tortured, and their goods confis- 
cated, — and all this without any trial; for he knew, he said, 
that the judge appointed to investigate the matter would 
only be bribed into connivance. His denunciations extended 
to the whole government. “ It is in vain for you to attempt 
to excuse yourself,” he wrote to the secretary Vazquez; “ you 
must have been in fault.” The regent herself barely escaped. 
*] know, daughter,” he somewhat ungraciously concludes one 
of his most angry epistles, “ that you are not to blame ; it is 
your advisers whom I accuse.” 
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We may suspect, that Philip’s officials would have been 
better pleased to have been exempt from the strictures of a 
critic, Who was the more severe, as his view was from a dis- 
tance, and his mind soured by mortification and disease. 
Charles censured the conduct of the Duke of Alva, when 
that general was in the full tide of a successful campaign ; 
and condemned the peace which he made, insinuating even 
that corruption was at the bottom of it, although Alva was 
himself, in faet, disgusted with the terms, and subscribed 
them only at the king’s express command. 

In this picture of disappointment, peevishness, virulence, 
disease, gross appetite, as gross a creed, trivial amusements, 
forgetfulness of friends, implacable recollection of enemies, — 
we find few redeeming features. There was nothing sour or 
repulsive in Charles’s manners, but neither was there any 
warmth or streneth in his aflections. He is said to have been 
much moved by the death of his sister, Eleanor of France ; 
but it would be difficult to find proofs that he showed 
any tenderness for her while alive. She had been a meek 
sacrifice to his ambition, He refused to allow her and Mary 
of Hungary to pass a night at Yuste, when they visited him 
there. In his last moments, his daughter requested permis- 
sion to come to him from Valladolid; but he preferred to 
meet death surrounded by priests and domestics. The only 
fine moral quality which he seems to have possessed was a 
love of art, and especially of music, with which he had a 
scientific acquaintance, as far as the science existed in that 
day. ‘The choir at Yuste had been selected with especial 
reference to the requirements of his fastidious ear; and it is 
said, that if, during the celebration of divine service, some 
rustic auditor, carried away by devotional feeling, mingled 
his untrained notes with the melodious strains of the more 
cultivated performers, an imprecation of the least refined de- 
scription would be hissed out from between the imperial teeth. 
In consideration of this trait, many sins may be pardoned — 
by the eritie. 

But let us hasten to the close. It was on the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1558, that Charles was attacked by his last illness. 
On the day before, he had caused funeral rites to be celebrated, 
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in anticipation of his death, and had joined in the per- 
formance of his own obsequies. While engaged in this 
strange ceremony, a sudden chill is supposed to have struck 
him, and an attack of fever was the immediate consequence. 
The doctor spoke encouragingly; but Quixada, who had 
been his faithful attendant for thirty years, knew there was 
no hope ;—the patient had lost his appetite. Minute ac- 
counts of his state were sent every day, by members of his 
household, to the court at Valladolid; and many of these we 
have had an opportunity of perusing at length. The mayor- 
domo records many of the expressions that fell from his mas- 
ter’s lips, and exhibits the fluttering of hope and fear among 
his anxious attendants; the confessor relates his pious pre- 
parations; the physician numbers his eructations. Propped 
upon his “ two beds and thirty-six bolsters,” Charles waited the 
signal for his last battle. He was not afraid to die — few 
men are. ‘Those whose lives have been most selfish, and 
whose consciences are least sensitive, have the slenderest ties 
to this life, and the weakest apprehensions in regard to the 
next. Whatever may have been Charles's faults, however 
shallow his repentance, he had a courageous soul; and he 
received all the comforts of a religion which knows best 
how to comfort such a mind. Holy tapers and images 
were brought from Montserrate, to be placed in his hands at 
the last moment. A crucifix, of peculiar virtue, which had 
comforted the Empress Isabella in her last moments, was held 
in readiness to meet the expiring gaze of her lord. Arch- 
bishop Carranza was summoned from Toledo, to perform 
that solemn rite which is the last act of courtesy from the 
Church to the guest that is leaving her portals on his journey 
to a distant and an unknown land. On the 19th, Charles 
received extreme unction; on the 20th, he requested the 
eucharist. “I have a long way to go,” he said, “and it is 
best to be well provided.” On the 2Ist, at midnight, the 
summons came. All who could obtain admission, hurried to 
the scene. Image, crucifix, and taper were placed as the 
dying man desired. “ Ya es tiempo!” he exclaimed —* Now 
it is time.” At once a convulsive agony seized upon his 
frame; wrenched from him a loud ery of “ Ay Jesus!” — s« 
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Joud that it was heard in the adjoining rooms ;— then passed, 
and left 


“ Imperial Cesar, dead, and turned to clay.” 


Ant. IIL —1. Etudes Biographiques sur la Révolution d& An- 
gleterre. Par M. Gvizor. Paris: Didier, Libraire-Edi- 
teur. 1851. 8vo. pp. 375. 

2. Footsteps of our Forefathers : what they suffered and what 
they sought; describing Localities and portraying Person- 
ages and Events conspicuous in the Struggles for Religious 
Liberty. By Jaues G. Misti. Boston: Gould & Lin- 


coln. 1852. 12mo. pp. 552. 


Tur period of the English Revolution, including the experi- 
ment of the Protectorate, possesses the highest interest for all 
students of history, and for those active politicians who would 
consider the philosophy of change, and regulate the policy of 
nations. This is shown, both by the great number of writers 
who have engaged on both sides of the question, and by 
the acrimony with which they have discussed it, — coloring 
recorded facts with the hues of their theories or prejudices. 
For the last sixty years, the argument, instead of growing 
pale with age, has received fresh importance from the tenor of 
French history during that time. The historic parallel thus 
set forth elicited fresh inquiry ; and,in England, the free spirit 
of the time was led to question, more decidedly, the conclu- 
sions of the philosophic Jacobite, David Hume, who had 
almost become the classic authority on the subject during 
the Tory reign of George III The temporary remission 
of the Whig spirit, on the fall of the great Earl of Chatham 
before the strength of 'Toryism, left the pendulum of Engiish 
opinion to be swayed in the direction of the Stuart cause and 
the prerogative of kings. But with later thinkers, and par- 
ticularly with Carlyle, it has been tending the other way, and 
we have been called on to do homage to Oliver Cromwell, as 
one of the first and most heroic of Englishmen. All this 
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leads us to reconsider our first impressions of the subject, 
along with what later aids have been furnished us, and to take 
up, with fresh interest, the argument agitated a short while 
ago, and scarcely yet decided, concerning the omission of the 
great Protector’s effigies from the niches or ornamental frescoes 
of the new Englisii Houses of Parliament. It is safe to say, 
with respect to the probable exclusion of any busts or por- 
traits of that famous Englishman, what ‘Tacitus observes of 
the images of Cassius and Brutus, absent from the funeral of 
Junia, —“ Eo ipso prafulgebant, quod non visebantur !” 

Meantime, we are not without such light as the thinkers of 
France can throw upon the theme, ‘The shame or the sur- 
prise of so many of their own revolutionary failures has led 
them to inquire if any thing similarever occurred at any other 
time or place; and they, doubtless, find a sort of desperate 
consolation in the fact that their sarcastic neighbors had also 
their own abortive attempts at accelerated progress ; that the 
English Revolution and reaction resembled, in many of their 
features, those of their own country. Indeed, when the 
whirligig of change had reached Louis Philippe and 1830, the 
French thought they had pretty nearly finished a parallel to 
the English movements ending in 1690; and, full of this 
preoceupation, they doubtless dreamed of nothing farther. 
But they have now greatly outrun the resemblance. The 
fearful outbreak of 1848, and the still more surprising coup 
Pélat of 1852, give them an advantage over England and 
every other country in the world. None can compete with 
them, or desire to do so. None but themselves can be their 
parallel, in this bathos of revolutionary progress. 

The French writers, we say, have found many attractions 
in the subject of the Puritans and the Stuarts, and have writ- 
ten several works upon it, the chief of them being a History of 
the Counter-Revolution in England, by M. Armand Carrel, 
a History of the Revolution of L688, by M. Mazures, and — 
ihe most highly appreciated of all —several publications of 
M. Guizot. He has written a philosophical History of the 
English Revolution, an Inquiry into the Causes of the Success 
of that revolution, a Biography of Monk, and other inferior 
biographies, comprised in the book now before us. We need 
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hardly say that M. Guizot, the Decus et Tutamen of the Doc- 
trinaires, is a hater of revolutions and revolutionists. Con- 
sidering what his experience of revolutions has been, we are 
inclined to deal very leniently with this strong prepossession. 
His father was beheaded at Nismes during the reign of Robes- 
pierre. His own experience of the inconstancy and ferocity of 
his countrymen, at many subsequent revolutionary epochs, has 
been asad one. At the present time, his contempt of popular 
movements and the popular judgment is strongly fortified by 
the fickle and base conduct of the French ; and any disparage- 
ment which his polities and opinions may have suffered 
through his obstinacy in 1848, has been converted into eulogy 
by the rise of Louis Napoleon. The rights which Louis 
Philippe’s minister was accused of trampling upon, have been 
flung under the Emperor's feet by the people themselves. 
Still, we think he is too much disposed to look upon all revo- 
lutions through the light of French experience. In his latest 
work, he says :— 


“Revolutions begin with fanaticism and end with incredulity. In 
their origin, they are moved by pride; the dominant opinion is indig- 
nant at every thing, and suffers no contradiction. In the end, pride 
gives place to scepticism; no one trusts his own thoughts, or continues 
to have any belief in truth. It is the sad condition of man; faith 


blinds him, and experience corrupts him.” p. 299. 


This is altogether too sweeping. It is not true that revolu- 
tions commence in fanaticism or pride. Ifuman nature was 
never yet in love with change. Man is more of “a bundle of 
habits” than his philosophy would be disposed to admit. 
The history of our race, in society, shows how reluctantly 
men are forced from the beaten ways of tradition and custom 
— how wildly and ignorantly they attempt, when goaded, to 
rush into new courses — and how often they fall back, breath- 
less and discomtited, and more content to “bear the ills they 
have, than fly to others which they know not of” In all the 
revolutions of civilized nations, which we have read of, we 
see men enduring wrong, neglect, and insult, for years — pro- 
testing, entreating, threatening —and then borne into out- 
break by the intolerable stress of circumstances. For fifteen 
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years, the Commons of England implored Charles I. to go by 
the written rules in taxing them, and to relax the severity of 
his Star Chamber. ‘They also desired to have liberty for a 
new mode of worship, which, surely, cannot be called fanati- 
cism. ‘The French endured a corrupt court and priesthood 
for many generations; and would have done so longer but for 
bankruptey, the gabelle, and hunger, which last Bacon calls 
the most dangerous instigator of rebellion. Our own right- 
eous Revolution was prefaced by expostulations, petitions, 





and professions of attachment to the old ties of blood and lan- 
guage. Certainly, history does not everywhere declare that 
revolution grows out of theoretic pride and fanaticism; but 
rather, that it proceeds from the venter artifex, or the pocket. 
This may be considered degrading to the spiritual pretensions 
of our nature. But such is the fact; and we would test all 
theories — M. Guizot’s among them —by facts. No doubt, a 
people are subject to sudden fits of passion, as in 1830 and 
IN48; but the reactions always show that necessity of some 
kind had pushed them on, and that the impulse carried them 
too fast and too far. As regards the middle course, and the 
winding-up, of some revolutions, we are not muck disposed to 
differ in opinion from M. Guizot. No doubt, when a people 
find their excellent theories of right and justice are impracti- 
cable, they are disposed to give way to incredulity in many 
respects, and say, in the sense of a Greek fragment quoted by 
Brutus, after the battle of Philippi, “ Ze colui Virtutem ut 
rem; ast tu nomen inane es!” 

Regarding the English Revolution of 1640-1688, M. Gui- 
zot asserts that it was never thoroughly understood till that 
of France had taken place. He means, of course, that the 
motive and the courses of the more modern convulsion had 
their antitypes in the other. ‘This is not correct. Certainly, 
the general motives of rebellion against arbitrary power, as 
well as the divergencies and distractions, and the ultimate fail- 
ure, Were common to both. But, not to speak of the diflerences 
of national manners and passions, the incitements and cha- 
racter of the outbreak in the two cases were by no means the 
same. ‘The French Revolution proceeded chiefly from physi- 
cal causes — from the feudal incubus, which pressed the nation 
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into poverty. The English Revolution grew out of spiritual 
causes. Among the thinking classes, the Bible did in Eng- 
land what the Philosophie Dictionary did in France, in the 
way of national excitement. ‘The illegal imposts of the Stu- 
arts did not press very heavily on the people. If there had 
been nothing to be amended but the King’s mode of taxing 
the nation, the English would not have gone vigorously into 
the argument. But causes were at work which closely touch- 
ed their household sentiments and beliefs, and, coming home 
to men’s business and bosoms, exasperated the quarrel into its 
extreme consequences. ‘These causes we find traced in the 
other book now under notice — Mr. Miall’s Footsteps of our 
l’orefathers — a work, the aim of which, conducted through a 
series of striking historic ableaux, is to set forth the evils inhe- 
rent in any system of state religion. 

The Puritan Revolution was derived, by slow but sure de- 
grees, from the religious reform of England, a reform which 
the temper of the population, weary of the black, white, and 
gray friars, with all their trumpery, had made easy of experi- 
ment, long before Henry VIII. began to give it shape and vali- 
dity, and which this king and his successors endeavored to 
check, in its legitimate progress, after the power of the 
crown had wrested its prerogative from the Holy See, and 
gorged itself on the spoil of the old Catholic temporalities. 
Henry VILL. and Elizabeth desired the abolition of a haughty 
hierarchy no more than Mary did. They still wished to 
have the mysteries of religion, like the rites of the ancient 
Ceres, kept aloof from the familiarity of the vulgar. Henry 
forbade the reading of the Seriptures by any below certain 
noble and worshipful degrees, and persecuted people like a 
Pope; while Elizabeth, in her sentiments and measures in 
favor of the Act of Uniformity, and against the newly-risen 
Puritans, showed herself worthy of such a theological sire. 
To allow the religious revolution to be carried out in all its 
consequences, never entered the heads of either the ‘Tudors or 
the Stuarts. ‘They laid under ban the insolent piety of the 
vulgar, and the wild license likely to result from their inter- 
preting the sacred oracles for themselves ; and they held in 
particular distrust the democratic sentiments which would be 
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gathered from the Gospel doctrine. It must, indeed, be 
allowed, in justice to these regal theologians, that there was 
not wanting a good deal of fanaticism and visionary extrava- 
gance, sufliciently startling, in many instances, to justify the 
angry prohibitions of authority. In spite of all these, how- 
ever, the great majority of the nation had become familiar 
with the Bible, and the independent exercise of their own 
judgment on the subject of religion; and they would neither 
be persuaded nor frightened from the exercise of so dearly 
prized a privilege. No power of repression could avail against 
that spirit of sacred rebellion, which was destined to crow in 
strength till the King’s throne should be swept to destruc- 
tion before it. 

When James I. came to rule over the English people, the 
poor, persecuted vanguard of the Protestant reform hoped 
benign things from one who had signed the first Scottish Cove- 
nant and Confession, in 1580. But they were cruelly disap- 
pointed. When James was in Scotland, he thought as a 
Scotsman and wrote as a Scotsman, among a people who 
were not afraid to preach against him, as they used to do 
against his mother, and to call him “ God's silly vassal;” but 
when he arrived in England, he put away all Scottish feelings, 
and listened only to those who called him the “ Solomon” ot! 
rulers, and God's representative before the nation. He had 
scarcely set foot upon the prelatical soil of England, when he 
felt himself free to declare that there was more pride under 
the cap of Diogenes, or of a Puritan, than under a king's 
crown; and there might have been some truth in the saying. 
Having received a highly important petition, from about a 
thousand of the Puritan ministers, complaining of their griev- 
ances, he called a Conference at Hampton Court, in January, 
1605. Mr. Miall’s description will give the reader a good idea 
of the way in which the religious udtras of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century were treated by the conservative head 
of the Protestant church. 


* When the Bishop of London petitioned * that pulpits might not be 
made pasquils, wherein every humorous or discontented fellow might 
traduce his superiors, the King threatened * that if he should but hear 
such an one in a pulpit, he would make him an example; concluding 
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with a sage admonition to his opponents, that every man should solicit 
and draw his friends to make peace ; and if any thing were amiss in 
the church officers, not tomake the pulpit the place of personal reproof; 
but to let his majesty hear of it — yet by degrees !’ 

“The next point was a sore one, and related to subscription. Rai- 
nolds said that there was no objection to subscribe to the articles, and 
to the king's supremacy ; but that there were other points to which seri- 
ous objections were felt; among others, to the books called apocryphal. 
The bishops were here somewhat at a loss ; till the monarch himself, 
with a vast display of useless and impertinent learning, came in to their 
rescue, concluding with the observation, as he turned to the lords, 
‘What, trow ye, make these men so angry with Ecclesiasticus? By 
my soul, I think he was a bishop, or else they would never use him so.’ 

“Certain other of the Puritan objections were afterwards raised 
serialim. The day was now closing, and the patience of the King was 
ebbing fast. When, therefore, Rainolds proceeded to ask for ‘ liberty 
of prophesying,’ James broke out into a flame. ‘I will have one doc- 
trine, one discipline, one religion in substance and ceremony. Never 
speak more to that point, how far you are bound to obey !’ 

“After other observations of the same kind, he asked if they had 
any thing more to say. Upon their answering in the negative, he 
ended the conference, declaring, ‘If this be all, I shall make them 
conform themselves, or I will harry them out of this land, or do 
worse |” 

“ The utter indecency of the King’s conduct was only to be surpassed 
by that of the bishops. Bancroft declared, ‘he was fully persuaded 
that his Majesty spoke by the instinct of the Spirit of God!’ Lord 
Cecil declared, that they were much bound to God, who had given to 
the King an understanding heart. And the Lord Chancellor added, 
that he had never understood the conjunction of the monarch and the 
priest till that day. Barlow adds, that the King was ‘a living library 
and a walking study.” Comment is utterly superfluous ! 

* The third day’s conference was worthy of its precursors. During 
a considerable period, the Puritans were kept waiting in the outer 
chamber, whilst the divines of the Church were endeavoring within to 
satisfy the King —no difficult matter — respecting some points of his 
prerogative relating to the Church, especially the High Commission 
Court and the ex-officio oaths. 

“The King said that he regarded subscription as wise and requisite. 
‘If any, after things are well ordered, will not be quiet and show his 
obedience, the Chureh is better without him, and he is worthy to be 
hanged. Better that one perish, than the whole body,’ 
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“He then described the ex-officio oath, ‘in such a compendious, but 
absolute order, that all the lords, and the rest of the present auditors, 
stood amazed at it.’ 

“Whitgift. * Undoubtedly, his Majesty speaks by the special assist- 
ance of God’s Spirit.’ 

“ Bancroft, on his knees. ‘I protest that my heart melts within me 
with joy, that Almighty God has given us such a King, as, sinee 
Christ’s time, the like hath not been.’ 

“ This sentiment was unanimously applauded ! 

“After the discussion of questions regarding the High Commission, 
and plans for instituting schools, and appointing ministers in Ireland 
and the border, the Puritan ministers were called in for the last time, 
but it was now only to receive the royal pleasure touching the points 
in issue. The King announced to them the parsimonious alterations 
agreed on in their absence; gave them a special exhortation to unity 
— that is, to uniformity ; — and, in answer to requests for indulgences 
to weak consciences, said, among other matters : 

“*This is just the Scottish argument; for when any thing is there 
concluded which dislikes some humors, the only reason why they will 
not obey is, that it stands not with their credit to yield, having so long 
time been of the contrary opinion, TI will none of that; and, there- 
fore, either let them conform themselves, and that shortly, or they shall 
hear of it!’ 

“ And thus ended the Hampton Court Conference.” pp. 58 — 60. 


The plaintive sectaries were so discomfited in this Con- 
ference, that a humorous cotemporary, with a good deal of 
comic felicity, said he now knew “that a Puritan was a Pro- 
testant frightened out of his wits;” and the King informed 
some of his friends in Scotland that he “ had soundly pepper- 
ed off the Puritans.” Sir J. Harrington said of the proceed- 
ings: “The King talked much Latin, and disputed much 
with Dr. Rainolds, telling the petitioners that they wanted to 
strip Christ again, and bade them get away with their snivel- 
ling.” The result of the Conference was, that the Puritans 
were required to conform; and a Book of Canons was pro- 
mulgated, which caused the suspension of 1,500 ministers. 
The non-conformists were now without any hope of justice 
from the government of England, and began to sigh for other 
lands, which the power of the Stuarts could not reach, and 
where they might worship God according to their consciences, 
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without molestation. Robinson, the founder of the English 
Independents, gathered about him a small flock in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, and soon went with them into Holland. It is 
usual to consider the mountain peaks and high places of 
the earth as the refuge of liberty; but in Europe, she has 
more often found a refuge in the fens and marshes. From 
Leyden, the refugees turned their thoughts to the Virginian 
colonies of America; and, in 1620, the Mayflower brought to 
the New World the germs of our New England civilization. 

Prelacy being abolished by act of Parliament in 1642, the 
Assembly of the Westminster Divines took place in 1645, for 
the purpose of framing a uniform system of national worship 
—a Procrustean theology, to which the consciences of all 
Protestant Christians were expected to adapt themselves. 
But the laborious undertaking was destined to have as little 
success as the Hampton Court Conference. The Parliament 
indicated the delegates of whom it should be composed; but 
among the representatives of sects, no Catholics, Quakers, or 
Baptists were admitted. Commissioners came down from 
Scotland on this important occasion. And the general 
character of the synod was strongly Presbyterian, The As- 
sembly first sat in Henry VIL's Chapel, at Westminster, and 
afterwards in the Jerusalem Chamber. 


“The history of what the Westminster Assembly, or rather the par- 
liament under their guidance, did accomplish, must be briefly told. 
They suppressed the liturgy — forbade the use of the common-prayer 
in public or in private, under the penalty of five pounds for the first 
offence, ten pounds for the second, and a year’s imprisonment for the 
third. They set up a directory for publie worship, according to the 
presbyterial model, including sitting at the communion, and burying 
without the necessity of a religious ceremony ; and imposed a fine on 
those who did not observe this directory, of forty shillings, whilst such 
as should ‘preach, write, or print any thing in derogation of it,’ for- 
feited a sum of not less than five pounds, nor more than twenty pounds. 
They ordered all prayer-books found in churches to be disposed of 
according to the pleasure of parliament. They enforced the observance 
of the Sabbath, ordaining ‘ That no person, without cause, shall travel 
or carry a burden, or do any worldly labor, upon penalty of ten shil- 
lings for the traveller, and five shillings for every burden ;’ and ‘if 
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children are found offending in the premises, their parents and guard- 
ians to forfeit twelve pence for every offence.’ They put down the 
observance of Christmas, by a special decree, which commanded a fast 
in its stead; they determined ‘what degrees of knowledge in the 
Christian religion were necessary to qualify persons for the commu- 
nion, and what sorts of scandal deserved suspension or excommunica- 
tion.” They passed a presbyterian form of church government, ‘as 
narrow,’ says Neal, ‘as the prelatical ; and as it did not allow a liberty 
of conscience, claiming a civil as well as ecclesiastical authority 
over men’s persons and properties, it was equally, if not more insuffer- 
able.” The Assembly of Divines claimed presbyterian government 
as a divine right, and, therefore, independent of parliamentary control ; 
but this the parliament would not acknowledge. The same assembly 
denied the right of the independents to form separate congregations, 
till they forced the moderate Burroughes to declare, on behalf of the 
independents, that, ‘if their congregations might not be exempted 
from the coercive power of the classes, if they might not have liberty 
to govern themselves in their own way as long as they behaved peace- 
ably towards the civil magistrate, they were resolved to suffer, or go 
to some other place of the world, where they might enjoy their liberty, 
Prynne himself, the victim of Laud, declared, ‘that if the parliament 
and synod establish presbytery, the independents and all others are 
bound to submit, under pain of obstinacy.’ But the debate on this 
subject was never ended. They imprisoned one of their own members, 
Dr. Featley, as a spy, mainly for his attachment to the church of Eng- 
land, sequestrated his livings, and he died in their hands. They de- 
manded of the king that he would sign the covenant ; confirm the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly of Divines; establish an oath whereby 
papists should be required to renounce the pope’s supremacy, provide 
for the education of the children of papists by protestants, prevent the 
hearing of mass, enforce the observance of the Lord’s day, and declare 
those who had taken arms against the parliament incapable of prefer- 
ment or employment, without consent of the houses of legislature, — 
the king intriguing, in the mean time, with the independents on the 
one hand, and the presbyterians on the other. They abolished ‘ arch- 
bishops and bishops, and forbade their ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or 
the use of their titles.” They denounced lay-preachers, and published 
an ordinance to prevent ‘the growth of errors, heresies and blasphe- 
mies ;’ they authorized the larger and shorter catechisms, and confes- 
sion of faith, and Rouse’s metrical Psalms; they declared stage-play- 
ers punishable as rogues, and decreed that they should be publicly 
whipped, whilst all spectators should be fined five shillings for every 
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offence ; they proclaimed that any person holding certain heresies, — 
atheism, Socinianism, universalism, free-will, quakerism, &c.,— should 
be, for some offences, committed to prison, and, unless he abjured, 
should suffer the pains of death; whilst for others, he should be im- 
prisoned till he found sureties that he would maintain such doctrines 
no more! Such was presbyterian uniformity!” p. 172-174. 


Such was the celebrated Convocation of the Westminster 
Divines; and it would be hard to say whether its decisions 
were regarded with more contempt by Charles and his Bishops, 
or by Cromwell and the Independents. At this time, Oliver 
was a Lieutenant-Colonel, under the earl of Manchester, 
doing his best to obey the orders of the Parliament and to 
organize the nucleus of an effective army. His whole soul 
was in that fierce business of the time. He was eminently 
practical, looking sharply to the provisions and details that 
are the prerequisite of all military success. Writing to 
Colonel Hampden, he had already remarked, “ your troops 
are, most of them, old decaying servant-men and _ tapsters, 
and such kind of fellows; and their troops are gentlemen’s 
sons, younger sons, and persons of quality. Do you think 
that the spirit of such base and mean fellows will be ever able 
to encounter gentlemen that have honor, and courage, and 
resolution in them?” In organizing his Ironsides, he knew 
that nothing but the fervor of religious principle could enable 
them to cope with the loyalty of the high-hearted cavaliers of 
Charles Stuart. “I have a lovely company,” he says; “ you 
would respect them, did you know them; no Anabaptists ; 
they are honest and sober Christians; they expect to be used 
as men.” Cromwell's keen eye perceived, at this time, that 
neither the principles of government nor the tactics of war 
were sufliciently understood or consistently carried out. His 
vigorous resolution silently undertook the remedy of both. 
He quarrelled with his rather slow commander, Manchester, 
procured his dismissal by the self-denying ordinance, ma- 
naging, at the same time, to retain his own command, and 
prepared for the day when his imperative order should be the 
law of the state, and the “ bauble” of an English House of 
Commons be replaced by the truncheon of the Protectorate. 

The Solemn League and Covenant had supplanted Prelacy, 
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only to be denounced, in turn, by the Independents. Baillie, 
a Presbyterian writer of the period, says, in 1644, —* The here- 
tics increase marvellously ; yet we are hopeful, if God might 
help us to have our Presbyteries erected, as we shortly expect 
to have them, and get the chiefs of the Independents to join 
with us in our practical conclusions, as we are much laboring 
for it, and are not yet out of hope; we trust to win about all 
the rest of this wild, enormous people. The humor of this 
people is very variable and inclinable to singularities, to differ 
from all the rest of the world, and from one another, and 
shortly from themselves.” Meanwhile, the Independent leaven 
worked, as the war continued. Charles was defeated at 
Naseby, in 1645; and, two years afterwards, was surrendered 
to the Parliament by the Scottish army. In 1647, the House 
of Commons ordained a day of fasting and humiliation 
against “the blasphemies and heresies” of the Independents 
and others, — those “ wild, enormous,” sectaries, who, with 
their swords in their hands, and their Bibles in their knap- 
sacks, had swept away the soldiers of the king and beaten 
down his banner in the fierce overthrow at Marston Moor, 
and on other fields. This was a very bad sign of the revolu- 
tionary progress, and it caused Cromwell, doubtless, to groan 
in spirit over such blind ingratitude. But his resolution was 
fixed —to beat down these barriers raised by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, to admit the Independents, according 
to the true principle of religious liberty, and then to keep 
out the Catholics, Prelatists, Anabaptists, and other heretics. 
“ These men,” he groans in the ear of Ludlow, during a long 
wrangling logomachy in the House —*“ these men,” (mean- 
ing the Presbyterian men of the Covenant), will never leave 
off, till the army pull them out by the ears!” This was 
rather strong language to use, at that period of parliamentary 
liberty and dignity, to the members of the House. Charles 
himself did not attempt to take out a mere handful of them 
in so rough a way. But Cromwell was about to do much 
more than Charles ever dared. 

Presbytery was looked upon as little better than Prelacy. 
The army, which was now a religion in itself, “a gathered 
church,” a church militant, finding that nothing was to be 
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hoped from the restoration of a faithless king, who was 
always endeavoring to foment and profit by the divisions of 
his enemies, and that little more was to be had from a Parlia- 
ment so intolerant of a full liberty of conscience, pushed 
forward and demanded the fulfilment of the revolution — free- 
dom of religious worship and an act of justice on the king. 
The leaders of the Scottish Presbyterian party, Hamilton, 
Lauderdale, Farquhair, Carnegie, and others, had been put 
down, and, from that quarter, the Independents had nothing 
to fear. ‘The remnant of the Westminster divines, on behalf 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, protested against the 
death of the king. ‘This seemed to show a leaning to royalty 
which might result dangerously to the national cause, and it 
only urged the Independents to a more vigorous use of their 
power; and the Parliament felt itself justified in proceeding 
to extremities. The House of Commons destroyed the king, 
who had refused to extend religious toleration to the Presby- 
terians; and then the Independents crushed the House of 
Commons, for imitating the same harsh and exclusive policy. 

After the death of the king, Cromwell went into Ireland, 
where he annihilated the Catholic rebellion. In Seotland, 
those who had taken the Solemn League and Covenant, 
determined not to admit any farther religious liberties and 
refinements, invited the Prince of Wales to Scone, crowned 
him, lectured him, and obliged him to swear to support the 
Covenant, and extirpate Popery and Prelacy, together with 
the “ wild, enormous” Anabaptists, Levellers, and Republi- 
cans.. Against this Solemn League and Covenant, therefore, 
the resolute head of the Republican Levellers marched, and, 
with a decisive sword, hewed it down at the battle of Dun- 
bar. ‘Then came the Protectorate, under which there was 
just as little toleration as before. Evelyn, in his Diary, 
under the date of 25th of December, 1657, has the following 
entry. 

“I went to London, with my wife, to celebrate Christmas Day ; 
Mr. Gunning preaching in Exeter Chapel on Mich. vii. 2. Sermon 
ended, as he was giving us the holy sacrament, the Chapel was sur- 
rounded with soldiers, and all the communicants and assembly sur- 
prised and kept prisoners by them, some in the house, others carried 
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away. It fell to my lot to be confined to a room in the house, where 
I was permitted to dine with the master of the house, the Countess of 
Dorset, Lady Hatton, and some others of quality, who invited me. In 
the afternoon, came Colonel Whalley, Goffe, and others, from White- 
hall, to examine us, one by one ; some they committed to the marshal, 
some to prison. When I came before them, they took my name and 
abode, and examined me why, contrary to the ordinance made, that 
none should any longer observe the superstitious time of the Nativity, 
(so esteemed by them,) I durst offend, and particularly be at Common 
Prayer, which, they told me, was but the Mass in English, and par- 
ticularly pray for Charles Stuart, for which we had no scripture. I 
told them we did not pray for Charles Stuart, but for all Christian 
Kings, Princes, and Governors. They replied, in so doing, we prayed 
for the King of Spain, who was their enemy, and & Papist, with other 
frivolous and ensnaring questions and much threatening; and finding 
no color to detain me, they dismissed me, with much pity of my igno- 
rance.” 

Cromwell’s Parliament appointed a committee of Presbyte- 
rian and Independent divines, to define the “ fundamentals ” 
of Christianity, thus following the old example of Hampton 
Court and Westminster. But Owen, Goodwin, Marshall, 
Nye, Manson, and Baxter could not agree on the matter, 
though they talked long and disputatiously. Cromwell's 
directness of purpose made him very impatient of such dis- 
putes. In his own way, he had as convinced and determined 
a spirit as Charles L, of whom the old royalist poet sings, — 


‘His brave and haughty scorn at all 
Was stately and monarchical.” 


Desirous of tolerating the Jews, who, by the way, offered a 
very round sum of money for the expected benevolence, Oliver 
got together a board of laymen and divines, to discuss the 
matter. ‘They accordingly discussed so fervently and so long, 
that he grew impatient. He told them he expected to see 
some light thrown on the subject; whereas they had done 
nothing but darken what was merely doubtful before. He 
then said, adopting the ruling principle of most of his 
actions, that he would dispense with their counsels, and 
would only desire the help of their prayers. This was all 
after the fashion of an autocrat. Indeed, he has deliberately 
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avowed enough to prove that he had as much royal wilfulness 
in his nature as any Tudor or Stuart of them all. He 
observed to the Parliament, about two years before his death, 
“ We are ready to excuse most of our actions — and justify 
them too, as well as excuse them —on the ground of neces- 
sity. The ground of necessity, for justifying men’s actions, 
is above all considerations of instituted law ; and if this or any 
other state should go about —as I know they never will — 
to make laws against events, against what may happen, I 
think it obvious to any man, they will be making laws against 
Providence ; events and the issue of things being from God 
alone, to whom all issues belong.” The philosophy of the latter 
remark, that laws should not be made in anticipation, because 
we do not know what circumstances may bring forth, seems 
destructive of all legislation, or of any binding force in law. 
It appears deplorable that the vehement uprising of the Eng- 
lish people for their constitutional rights, should have, as its 





result and crowning declaration, the very remarkable sentences 
here quoted. As regards the theory involved in the dispute, 
and, we may add, the actual condition of the nation at that 
time, it seems to have been hardly worth while to shed so 
much good English blood, and achieve so little by it. 

Of the characters which, during the civil wars, moved round 
Charles and Oliver Cromwell —the chief figures on that 
troubled stage — M. Guizot, in the book before us, has given 





nine or ten sketchy biographies, first published some years 
ago, in the Mémoires Originaux de la Révolution Wd Angle- 
terre. As we have said, this writer's natural feelings and 
national experiences have tended to make him a hater of all 
revolutions. He seems inclined to estimate the character of 












a revolutionary principle by the nature of the strife waged in 
vindication of it. But it should be remembered, that the revo- 
lutionists are not permitted to establish their theories without 
a struggle. Forced to carry out their views against custom, 
through the angry fevers of the blood and the bitter strife of 
swords, they are, in most instances, obliged to fight with 
one hand, while they work out the problem of social change 
with the other. Under such circumstances, what wonder if 
they rush astray, go too far, commit many errors, and _per- 
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form acts which entail retribution, reaction, and remorse ? 
This is, indeed, very nearly the fate of all revolutions ; they 
are, necessarily, swayed by vehement impulses, which neither 
calm reason nor logical sequences can affect. 

It is not very difficult to point out the errors of the English- 
men of the Puritan school, or to triumph over them, at this 
distance and in this light. They were, no doubt, animated by 
religious ire and intolerance, and blind enough at last to think 
they could, from the fermenting elements of English society, 
deduce a successful and permanent form of republicanism. 
But they only entered the paths of rebellion after long provo- 
cation, and, in the beginning, only looked for reformation 
according to the laws — perhaps it should rather be said, the 
traditions — of the monarchy, and under the venerable pro- 
tection of the crown. When the historian labors to show 
their subsequent errors and divarications, justice would require 
him, at the same time, to emphasize the arbitrary exercise of 
authority which drove them into such ungenial and unpre- 
meditated courses. Having made these observations in behalf 
of a cause which we are bound to hold in honor, we must say 
that, in general, the remarks of M. Guizot on the tenor of the 
English revolutionary period seem true to the personal and 
political facts on which he comments. The men of that 
period certainly made mistakes and false conclusions enough 
to give his favorite philosophy ample room for inculeating its 
peculiar tenets. 

The Presbyterians seem to be his favorites; he calls them 
the true national party, and considers them the legitimate poli- 
tical ancestors of the Whigs of 1688. Denzil Hollis, doubtless, 
ranks in his estimation with those who, in 1791, framed the 
new constitution of France, and would have been content 
with a moderate revolution and a king. Hollis was the 
youngest son of the Earl of Clare, and was born in 1597. 
Returned, in 1624, to serve in the last Parliament of James L, 
as member for a Cornish borough, he ranged himself by the 
side of those who struggled against kingly prerogative. In 
1629, during a violent debate in the House, he helped to keep 
the reluctant Speaker, by main force, in his chair, while Sir 
John Elliot read his vehement protest against Popery and 
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arbitrary taxation. On the breaking up of that Parliament, 
he was fined and imprisoned. ‘Twelve years then elapsed, 
during which, Charles, unvexed by the importunity of any 
Parliament, maintained his high-handed prerogative. 

In 1640, the Parliament met again, animated with a stronger 
spirit of resistance than ever. M. Guizot says, — 


“Neither Hollis nor his party had any subversive designs against 
royalty or society in England; it was the legal government of the 
country that they sustained. But they were far from suspecting the 
difficult and lamentable change this government was to undergo before 
the House of Commons should have become its sole resource ; and 
their mistake was in thinking that, in appealing to force, they alone 
would profit by it, and regulate the amount of it at their own disere- 
tion. When foree has once taken possession of society, no one can 
say what it will accomplish, who will wield it, and with what designs. 
A series of obscure, unlimited movements immediately commences, 
such as bafile the foresight and the will of men; events which some- 
times benefit the people and found good governments, but from which 
the cotemporary actors unjustly promise themselves a more prompt and 


personal success than the good of their posterity.” 


Hollis soon perceived that the infatuation of the king was 
permitting the growth of a revolution which would sweep 
away the throne; and he tried to reconcile the contending 
parties. In this respect, he acted somewhat like Mirabeau in 
after times ; and his conduct excited, perhaps not without an 
appearance of reason, the suspicions of the Commons, who 
drew up an accusation against him and Whitelocke. It was 
abandoned, however ; but, from this period, Hollis became the 
adversary of Cromwell and Ireton, and other chiefs of the 
Independents, and leaned to the reéstablishment of the royal 
power, under constitutional restrictions. In 1647, excluded 
from the HTlouse, and accused of high treason against the 
nation, he retired to Normandy. There he wrote his “ Me- 
moirs,” dedicated to Mr. Oliver St. John and Mr. Oliver Crom- 
well, “the two great machinators of the ruin of the three king- 
doms.” ‘These Memoirs did not appear till 1699. The great 
aim of them is to denounce the policy of the Independents, as 
if, in his experience, he had met nothing else worthy of 
denunciation. Hollis considered that revolution had gone far 
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enough when it had vindicated the rights of Presbyterianism. 
He did not recognize what was perfectly consistent with the 
same revolution in the principles of Independency. Had he 
and his party done so, the civil wars might have had a very 
different issue. Guizot himself admits, when speaking of the 
Independents —* This party drew also, it is true, a portion of 
its power from a more elevated source. The Independents, 
and the several factions which rallied along with them, had 
recognized, concerning the rights of men and the social organ- 
ization, some truths superior to the political theories of the 
Presbyterians. But the time was not ripe for the application 
of these truths, or even a right understanding of them.” 

During the Protectorate of Cromwell, Hollis remained in 
Normandy, holding correspondence with the exiled court of 
Charles, and hoping for a restoration which would secure the 
laws of England and the religious liberty of the Presbytery. 
In 1659, at the head of adeputation from the Presbyterians — 
who had prepared the return of Charles IL, and so blindly 
and fatally trusted in his honor and good faith — he went to 
give the King an address of welcome at Breda. After the 
Restoration, he, the deadly enemy of the Independents, sat, 
with others, to judge about thirty persons accused of counsel- 
ling and assisting at the death of the late King. ‘Ten of these 
were executed in London. Evelyn writes in his Diary, under 
date of October [4th and 17th, 1660 — 


“ Axtell, Carew, Clement, Hacker, Hewson, Peters, Scott, Scroope, 
Cook, and Jones suffered, for reward of their iniquity, at Charing 
Cross, in sight of the place where they put to death their natural 
prince, and in presence of the King, his son, whom they also 
sought to kill. I saw not their execution, but met their quarters, 
mangled and cut and recking, as they were brought from the gal- 
lows in baskets, upon the hurdle. Oh! the miraculous providence of 


God!” 


It was vindicated, in this instance, against the king's 
solemn promises of amnesty. Hollis also aided in the dese- 
cration of the graves of the regicides, as an act of national 
retribution. On the 30th of January, 1661, the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were opprobriously removed 
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from Westminster Abbey. In Evelyn’s Diary, under that 
date, we have the following : — 


“ This day (Oh, the stupendous and inscrutable judgments of God !) 
were the careasses of those arch-rebels, Cromwell, Bradshawe (the 
judge who condemned his Majesty,) and Ireton (son-in-law to the 
usurper,) dragged out of their superb tombs in Westminster, among 
the Kings, to Tyburn, and hanged on the gallows there, from nine in 
the morning till six at night, and then buried under that fatal and igno- 
minious monument, in a deep pit; thousands of persons, who had seen 
them in all their pride, being spectators. Look back at October 22, 
1658 (Oliver's funeral.) and be astonished; and fear God and honor 
the King; but meddle not with them who are given to change !” 


In the MS. Diary of Mr. Sainthill, a merchant of that 
period, occurs this additional notice of that extraordinary 
occurrence. 

* The 30th of January, being that day twelve years from the death 
of the King, the odious carcasses of Oliver Cromwell, Major-General 
Ireton, and Bradshawe, were drawn in sledges to Tyburn, where they 
were hanged by the neck, from morning till four in the afternoon. 
Cromwell, in green sear-cloth, very fresh, embalmed ; Ireton, having 
been buried long, hung like a dried rat. Bradshawe, in his winding- 
sheet, the fingers of his right hand and his nose perished, having wet 
the sheet through; the rest very perfect, insomuch that I knew his 
face, when the hangman, after cutting his head off, held it up; of his 
toes, I had five or six in my hand, which the prentices had cut off. 
Their bodies were thrown into an hole under the gallows, in their sear- 
cloth and sheet. Cromwell had eight cuts, Ireton four, and their heads 
were set up on the south end of Westminster Hall.” 

Sir John Brestwick, in his “ Respublica,” says that Crom- 
well’s remains were privately interred in a small paddock, 
near Holborn, on the spot where the obelisk in Red Lion 
Square stood. But that report, and others — that Oliver was 
buried at Naseby, sunk in the Thames, &c. — are set aside by 
Evelyn’s entry, and the testimony, so nearly resembling it, 
given by Sainthill. 

In 1661, Hollis was created a peer; and, as he was familiar 
with the French language, he was sent, in 1663, as ambas- 
sador to the court of Louis XIV. On his arrival at Paris, his 
English pride took the alarm at the apparent pretensions of 
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the French monarch, who certainly held his head higher than 
any other crowned head in Europe. The absence of all true 
dignity in the character and royalty of Charles IT. only made 
the British envoy appear the more susceptible in the matter; 
and his very obstinate ideas of courtly etiquette, in the recep- 
tion of ambassadors, carried confusion, not alone into the 
department of ceremony, but into that of state. Hollis insisted 
that, on going to court, his carriage should precede those of 
the French princes of the blood, which usually accompanied 
ambassadors as an escort of honor. ‘The whole system of 
court etiquette was agitated by this atlair. The foreign 
minister of France quoted precedents against Hollis, and 
showed him that the ambassadors of Spain, Denmark, and 
the republic of Venice always came behind the princes of 
the blood. Hollis, however, would not admit that these 
powers ranked with England, and advanced precedents to 
countenance his own claim. But on this French ground, and 
arguing about court punctilio, he was no match for his 
antagonists, and the argument remained apparently unde- 
cided ; though he refused to be drawn into any act or admis- 
sion derogatory to the honor of his country. At Paris, he 
lived in a haughty, isolated way, and refused to fall in with 
any of the French ideas or modes. He was an object of 
some surprise and ridicule to the Parisians, who used to tell, 
as a good story, how Hollis wrote to London announcing 
that the Queen of France * etait accouchée dune fille more!” 
The point of the jest seems to have been that more and Maure 
(a blackamoor) sound alike; while the writer meant to write 
morte, dead. ‘The political relations of both countries could not 
prosper much under such circumstances ; and the Duchess of 
Orleans, sister of Charles, undertook to be the medium of nego- 
tiation between the two courts. The Duchess was certainly 
far the fittest to manage the relations which then existed 
between these monarchs, and which, afterwards, made Charles 
the subservient pensioner of Louis, — chiefly through the deli- 
cate influences of Madame Querouaille, (known commonly in 
England as Mrs. Carwell,) whom the Duchess took over to 


London in 1671. 
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In a letter to a friend, Hollis writes from Paris this remark- 
able prophecy concerning the future of Louis XIV., then a 
youth. “ This young king will mount, perhaps, so high, that 
his head will be turned, and he will end by suis viribus ruere ; 
—a common fate of all human grandeur.” In the same 
letter, he complains of the condition of the poor, persecuted 
Protestants of France, particularly those of the Pays de Gea, 
ceded to France by the Duke of Savoy — showing how the 
spirit of the Reformation was detested by that absolute king 
long before his morbid fanaticism was excited by Madame 
Maintenon. In 1666, Hollis returned to England, and, in 
1667, negotiated the peace of Breda. In 1679, in the debate 
in the Lords concerning the exclusion of the Duke of York 
from the succession, he was for only imposing conditions 
upon him. Next year, he was one of the peers who voted 
for the acquittal of Stallord, one of the victims of the Popish 
Plot. Hollis died in 1G8L; and, in the third succeeding gene- 
ration, his property passed to his grand-nephew, John Hollis, 
Duke of Neweastle. 

Edmond Ludlow was of a more republican inclination, and 
would have followed revolution through all its legitimate con- 
sequences. But the wilfulness of Cromwell shocked him as 
much as did that of Charles I.; and, distrusted by the ruling 
Independents, hated by the royalists, and disclaimed by the 
Presbyterians, he died miserably in exile. He had fought 
against the king under Essex, and sat in the Long Parlia- 
ment. There he soon discovered Cromwell's impatience of 
the policy of the House of Commons. “ What a misery it 
is,” said Oliver to him, one day, “ to serve a Parliament!” 
Cromwell had little faith in the government of the many; his 
genius was not at all republican. While the king was a 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight, a conference of the chief re- 
publicans took place, in which Vane, Sydney, Haslerig, Lud- 
low, and Hutchinson spoke out, fairly and directly, in favor 
of a republic. Cromwell shuffled and said nothing decisive ; 
and the meeting ended in some bufloonery on his part (the 
blunt manners of the St. Ives farmer would sometimes break 
out) such as throwing a cushion at Ludlow’s head, which 


was hurled back again. He feared a multiplicity of opinions. 
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It is very probable that, if Charles Stuart would have con- 
sented, in time, to secure a perfect religious liberty for the 
nation, Cromwell would have restored him to the throne. 
But Charles was inexorable, and only desirous to deceive and 
divide his enemies. ‘The Scottish war broke out; and thence- 
forward Cromwell's resolution was taken. He made use of 
the republicans to sweep away the Stuart royalty, hiding his 
arriére-pensée in his own breast. In an interview with Lud- 
low, now member of the republican Council of State, he 
admitted that a republican form of government was neces- 
sary to prevent the return of the Stuarts, and that the Lord 
designed to free his people from their burdens. He then 
quoted the 113th psalm, and commented on it for a long 
time ; after which, he went on to complain that “ the sons of 
Zeruiah,” —the lawyers — were great obstacles in the way of 
reform, starting up with their objections and protests on all 
occasions. Cromwell hated the lawyers as heartily as his 
brother despot, Napoleon, did the idéologues. He said, if he 
talked of reforming the laws, they would ery out that pro- 
perty was in danger; and he added that the existing laws 
only enabled these men to live at the expense of the poor. 
He also praised Ireland, as aflording a free stage for reform, 
and said that a judge in that country, Mr. Cook, expedited 
more causes in a week than were decided in Westminster 
Hall in a year. In all this, Cromwell, in his own Judaical 
spirit of autocr: ey, Was aiming at the very re forms in the 
law which Lords Brougham and Campbell find it diflic ‘ult to 
effect at this day. 

At last, Oliver, being desirous to be rid of such an embar- 
rassing adviser as he knew Ludlow to be. sent him, in 1651, 
to Ireland, as Lieutenant General of cavalry, under Ireton. 
In 1653, Ludlow heard with displeasure, that Cromwell had 
turned out the Long Parliament; and when, the next year, 
he found that the Barebone Parliament also had been cash- 
iered, and that Oliver had made himself, essentially, a mo- 
narch, he opposed the proclaiming of the Protectorate in 
Ireland, and came to England. On landing, he was required 
to sign an engagement not to molest Cromwell; but he 


refused to bind himself. At an interview, the Protector asked 
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him why he refused to engage not to act against the esta- 
blished government. “ Even if Nero reigned,” said he, “ it 
would be your duty to submit.” Such is Ludlow’s report ; 
but Cromwell's character will not permit us to credit the 


statement. ‘The meeting ended by Ludlow’s refusal to give 


the engagement. Next year, at another interview, Cromwell 
repeated his demand. “ What do you want,” said he, “ that 
you have not already? ‘Tell me what it is!” “ We have 
fought,” replied Ludlow, “ that the nation should be governed 


with its own consent.” “ But where,” retorted Cromwell, 
“where can you find that national consent? Among the 
bishops? among the Presbyterians? among the Independ- 
ents? among the Anabaptists? My government protects 
all; the nation is quiet; Iam resolved that there shall be no 
more bloodshed!” Ludlow said that to be foreed to give an 
engagement was contrary to the law of England. “ What,” 
said Cromwell, “cannot the army and Council of State make 
arrests and compel bail?” “ That may take place,” returned 
the other, “in a time of war and confusion.” “ So, a justice 
of the peace can arrest and | may not!” “ Not, if you were 
even the king,” cries Ludlow. ‘There could be little agree- 
ment here. Ludlow was firm, and, in a few days, he was 
informed that he would be banished to lreland, if he did not 
give the required assurance to the government. But he obsti- 
nately refused. He remained unmolested at his house, how- 
ever: for Cromwell, after threatening extreme measures, in 
affairs of this kind, would often neglect to carry them out ; 
a trait which Scott has very well set forth in the closing 
scenes of his “ Woodstock.” 

In August, 1658, Cromwell's last moments were disturbed 
by the news that Ludlow had come from his house to 
London. The dying man was troubled for his Protectorate, 
and, rising on his elbow, sent Fleetwood to ask the reason 
of such a coming. ‘T'wo days afterwards, the great energy 
and tumult of his life were hushed, as if they had never been; 
he was beyond all his anxieties — in the coflin, where, how- 
ever, his bones were not fated to moulder. Ludlow now tried 
to establish the republic of his thoughts —a Greek or Roman 
fabric, to replace the Hebraic polity of Cromwell. During 
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the general relaxation, following the death of the latter, he 
went to and fro, doing all he could to keep or bring the scat- 
tered members of the revolutionary party together. But the 
nation was weary of factions, experiments, and an unnatural 
state of uncertainty, and desired repose. Repose, with the 
Stuarts, was considered a better thing than a repetition of 
the struggle among those theorists who did not understand 
the principle of brotherly toleration. On the return of the 
king, Ludlow was elected for his county, and attended in 
Parliament. It was then resolved to bring the regicides to 
trial, and he was required to give bail for his appearance. 
But seeing his danger, he soon went away to France, and 
thence to Geneva. In 1662, fearing the king of France 
might lay hands on him, he proceeded to Lausanne, and put 
himself under the safeguard of the commonwealth of Berne. 
The little canton behaved nobly on the occasion. There 
were nine other regicide refugees within its borders, and all of 
them were most hospitably and honorably treated. Duly 
remembering the old conspirators of Grutli, the nobles and 
citzens of Berne often went to dine with the expatriated 
Englishmen, and made them presents. ‘They even furnished 
Ludlow with guards — with as brotherly a bene volence, 7 
M. Guizot, as that shown afterwards by Louis XIV. 
James IL, at St. Germain’s. From 1662 to 1668, Ludlow i 
his brother exiles were continually disquieted by the spies and 
partisans of Charles IL, who supposed them to be still plot- 
ting against the English throne. ‘Their houses were fortified, 
they went to church with escorts, and heard repeated reports 
of strangers hovering about the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
In 1664, an English royalist killed Mr. Lisle with a musketoon, 
at Lausanne. ‘The magistrates of Vevay now watched more 
closely over Ludlow, and he was authorized to sound the 
alarm-bell, if he saw cause. In 1666, France and Holland 
having declared war against England, Louis XIV. made 
politic use of the regicides. ‘The consequence was, that 
Charles agreed to his terms, and the hopes which the exiles 
had conceived from an invasion of England, backed by such 
power, were extinguished. 

In 1688, Ludlow, then sixty-nine years old, went to Eng- 
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land, hoping for a favorable reception from his brother revolu- 
tionists of a later date, and oflering to go to Ireland, to fight 
against “the tyrant.” But, alas! he made a false estimate 
of English opinion. Sir Edward Seymour, one of the chiefs 
of that Presbyterian-whig party which had just driven James 
out of the kingdom, called on King William, in an address, 
to arrest Colonel Ludlow, one of the murderers of Charles I. 
The republican veteran found England unmindful of her 
Puritan renown. ‘That service in the Liturgy, consecrated to 
the memory of the Royal Martyr, had produced its effect on 
the later generations. ‘The broken-spirited exile bade England 
a last farewell, and went back to Lausanne, where he died 
four years afterwards. 

Meanwhile, the reaction which had removed the Independ- 
ents and republicans from the sympathies of the people of 
England, depressed the cause of the Presbyterians in a pro- 
portionate degree. When Guizot says that the Presbyterian 
influences, which appeared at the beginning of the Civil 
Wars, appeared again, vindicated, in 1690, he is not very 
correct. No doubt, the Presbytery had a tolerated existence 
in Scotland; but in England and Ireland, Prelacy came back 
to its thrones and stalls, and held spiritual dominion almost 
as haughtily as in the times of Bancroft and Laud. Presby- 
terianism, Which had contended and bled for the whole realm, 
was, by the terms of the accomplished revolution, obliged to 
be content with a corner of it. 

Commenting on the fate of Ludlow, M. Guizot makes 
several reflections. He says, that the absurd and wicked 
government of Charles I. made political reform a practical 
necessity, an object which ought to be attained. But he 
goes on to ask, if, at that moment, the people could have 
foreseen their future suflerings, trials, mistakes, and disap- 
pointments, would they have begun at all? “ Who will 
believe, that, in 1640, the English people would have accept- 
ed civil war, the judgment of Charles L, the anarchy of the 
republic, the tyranny of Cromwell, and the corruption of the 
Restoration, to obtain, in 1688, King William and the Bill of 
Rights? Surely, in its revolutionary enthusiasm, England 
M. Guizot has been called a 


, 


foresaw nothing of all this.’ 
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philosophical historian; but we see very little philosophy in 
this fallacious attempt to decry principles which he cordially 
dislikes. Surely, if men could foresee results, they would 
shrink back and do nothing, but expect or tremble ; the 
machinery of creation would stand still. It is well that 


“ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All, but the page prescribed, the present state.” 


And it is very preposterous to found any argument on an 
impossibility. No doubt, the actors in the English Revolu- 
tion would have faltered in 1640, if they could have seen 
twenty years before them. So would have done half of 
those who battled for our own American liberties. ‘This line 
of argument only proves how prejudice can weaken the dia- 
lecties of the clearest and most disciplined minds. M. Guizot’s 
hypothesis avails nothing against his own admission of the 
necessity of resisting the Stuarts. For the rest, in some sue- 
ceeding paragraphs, (p. 95,) he does not make philosophic 
allowance for the mistakes and shortness of sight of those 
who engage in the currents of a heady fight, and who do not 
know what will turn up next. This short-sightedness is 
part of human nature, and common in such struggles. We 
should be sorry, in a matter which only fair reasoning should 
decide, to retort on him with the argumentum ad hominem ; 
but we do think he should be a little more lenient to men in 
general, for their want of the prophetic faculty. It is human, 
and somewhat justifiable, not to know what to-morrow may 
bring forth; nay,even not to understand exactly what yester- 
day brought forth. M. Guizot’s argument is altogether too 
shadowy to be grappled with. When he says that Ludlow 
sacrificed every thing to the idea of a republic, he says truly. 
But why should the republican be blamed for that? No 
other resource seemed to be left by the sanguinary obstinacy 
of Charles Stuart. Had the latter but made a few honest and 
timely concessions, matters would have ended differently. In 
the midst of that civil strife, where were the English to find a 
constitutional king? In 1688, they were forced to accept a 
sombre, uncongenial king from Holland ; without whom, they 
must have tried to form another republic; and then, Halifax 
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and Somers, great Whig politicians whom M. Guizot admires, 
would have fallen under his animadversions, probably, as 
marching in the track of Ludlow. Surely, the tyranny of 
the Stuarts is a justification of the English republicans which 
M. Guizot’s philosophy can never hope to nullify. 

Thomas May, the historian of the Long Parliament, is said 
to have quitted the court in disgust, on being refused the 
laureateship, on the death of Ben Jonson, in 1637. Such is 
the statement of the royalists. But there might have been 
more honorable causes of his defection from the side of the 
king. He had translated Lucan, and was known as a man 
of respectable poetical parts. He next appeared as secretary 
of the Parliament, and he often attended the army of Fairfax. 
In 1647, appeared his “ History of the Parliament,” which he 
had been employed to write. M. Guizot attempts to throw 
discredit on this History, seeing that the two editions in 
which it appeared (the latest coming down to the year 1645), 
were written and published under the influences of the Par- 
liamentarians. Clarendon calls May “a prostitute to the vile 
employment of celebrating the infamous conduct of men who 
had revolted against the king.” What tells more formidably 
against May, is, that Andrew Marvel condemns him for 
“malice and personal interest.” But against these stands the 
testimony of Lord Chatham, who says, in 1754, writing to his 
nephew, Lord Camelford, * I have engaged you for some time 
in reading Lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. I 
have just read a more sincere and instructive work on the 
same period of our history,” (May’s.) ‘The gladiator-bishop, 
Warburton, writing, about the same time, to Hurd, his fidus 
Achates, says, “'The History of the Long Parliament, by 
May, is an excellent work, writ with much judgment, pene- 
tration, and energy, and with a candor which will add much 
to your esteem, when you know that the author had written 
by order of his masters of the two houses of Parliament.” 
This last, coming from a high ‘Tory too, is a testimony not 
less emphatic in favor of the Parliament than of the historian. 
To account for the high appreciation of May at this time, 
M. Guizot says, that men now only remember the principles 
that were upheld on either side, in the general terms in which 
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they are stated by May; while the violences, intrigues, and 
injustice of the Parliamentarians have died out of the me- 
mory of succeeding generations, and are not estimated. 'I'o 
this it may be replied, that the wrongs and cruelties of the 
royal side are also slurred over in the record, and do not very 
keenly move our modern feelings. If May states principles 
and great facts pretty fairly on both sides, he does not merit 
M. Guizot’s disparagement. The latter wonders why May 
has been called “candid and sincere.” But it is certainly 
something that those who would give Ludlow no welcome, 
have declared May’s statements trustworthy; and his merit 
should be esteemed the greater, as he wrote under the fiery 
face of Oliver himself. 

In the biography of the royalist, Sir Philip Warwick, 
M. Guizot quotes that gentleman’s description of Oliver 
Cromwell's first appearance in the House of Commons. 


“T saw him,” he says, * for the first time, at the commencement of 
the Parliament which assembled in November, 1640, at a period when 
I prided myself upon my elegant personal appearance ; for we cour- 
tiers esteemed one another, in a great degree, by our fine clothes. I 
went one day to the House, very well dressed, where T saw a man who 
was speaking, and whom I did not know. He was very simply 
dressed, after the fashion of some unskilful country tailor. His clothes 
and his linen were of the same character, and not very neat. He 
wore his hat without a lace border, and I remember he had one or two 
spots of blood on his cravat. He was of a pretty good height; his 
sword stuck to his side; he was a gross man, with a very red face ; his 
voice was sharp and discordant, and there was a certain eat in his 
manner of speaking which made up for the want of reason in the ques- 
tion he was arguing. It concerned a servant of Mr. Prynne, who had 
been condemned for distributing some pamphlets against the Queen, on 
the subject of her innocent amusements, such as dancing and the like 
pastimes. He attached so much importance to the imprisonment of 
this man, that one would have thought the government was in dan- 
ger. I sincerely confess, that the attention with which they listened 
to Cromwell, diminished my respect for that great assembly. Never- 
theless, I have lived long enough to find this man — having later 
obtained such astonishing suecess, and such well-established, though 
illegitimate power ; perhaps, also, because he had a better tailor, and 
was surrounded by a higher order of society — quite a different man 
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from what he appeared to me at first. When I was a prisoner for six 
weeks in the hands of his guards, and attended every day at White- 
hall, I found him of a very majestic port and very agreeable address.” 


All this is curious and amusing enough, obliging the reader 
to smile at the courtier’s idea of his dress, and his gentle- 
manly wonder that the great House of Commons should con- 
descend to a man of such low estate as Prynne’s servant. 
The blood, brought from the honorable member’s chin by the 
morning razor, came afterwards upon Sir Philip’s recollection 
with the force of an omen. His concluding observations 
have a naivelé which is not without a certain pertinence and 
truth, in spite of the shallow mind of the writer. There is, 
no doubt, a manhood, as well as a majesty, which, deprived 
of its externals, is a jest; but, while having them, it looks 
very stately and grand. 

Of the life and vagaries of the quarrelsome John Lil- 
burne, exemplifying many of the revolutionary extravagances, 
M. Guizot treats at length, and with some minuteness. 
Coming to Lord Fairfax, he considers that general as a great 
man, because he was simple, credulous, and the sincere dupe 
of the revolutionists about him. Fairfax was, indeed, an 
honest soldier, who fought against the king on behalf of 
liberty. But when Charles was dead, and when the army 
had crushed the Presbyterian party, he withdrew from public 
life, believing that revolution was going too far. He refused 
to lead an army against the Scots, in 1650, saying he could 
not fight against the Solemn League and Covenant. Having 
become Lord Fairfax, by the death of his father, he went to 
live on his estate, at Nun Appleton. He was one of the 
foremost to welcome Charles IL, gave him a charger, and 
wrote some verses on the occasion, to compliment the ani- 
mal— we mean the horse. He married his daughter to the 
Duke of Buckingham, and left his family estates greatly 
reduced to furnish forth her dowry; which showed the aris- 
tocratic feeling of the sometime republican general. At his 
death, he was succeeded by his cousin, whose grandson came 
to live on his large estates in Virginia. In the English Peer- 
age books, after the name Fairfax, occurs the following: — 
“ Residence, Woodbourne, Maryland, United States of Ame- 
rica.” 
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In his sketch of Mrs. Hutchinson, M. Guizot shows that he 
does not admire her liking for revolutionary things. ‘To the 
characters of herself and her husband, he says, he greatly pre- 
fers those of Monsieur and Madame du Plessis Mornay, who 
were not only virtuous and pious, but modest; “a virtue,” he 
asserts, “unknown to revolutionists. Here lay the capital 
difference between these and Colonel Hutchinson and his wife. 
Revolutions are made in presumption; and they make pre- 
sumptuous people.” Of course, the character of a Deborah 
or a Miriam would find rather uncomplimentary portraiture 
at the hands of M. Guizot; and we are sure the admirers of 
the Hutchinsons will not assent to the verdict, which adds 
immodesty and presumption to their English epitaph. 

Our author does more justice to the Earl of Clarendon; who, 
accompanying Charles IL. from exile, could not refrain from 
bearing witness against the follies and vices of the king and 
his court. Seven years afterwards the latter rejoiced in his 
fall; and Clarendon went to France, where he employed him- 
self in writing his “ History of the Great Rebellion,” first 
printed in London in 1702, and his * Memoirs,” not published 
till 1759. In vain did the old man implore Charles for per- 
mission to cross the narrow channel, and die at home among 
his children. He died at Rouen, in 1674. Charles was a 
false and heartless man, unencumbered by honor or principle. 
Such was his reckless way of living that Mrs. Roberts, one of 
his mistresses, being on her death-bed, and struck with re- 
morse, had some thoughts of writing to him, and imploring 
him to change his dissolute and unkingly habits. Bishop 
Burnet was with her, at this time, and agreed to draw up 
what she should transcribe. When he had done so, she found 
she could not write it; so that this extremely fervid and im- 
pulsive divine resolved to brave the king’s displeasure by 
sending the letter in his own name. He did so, and was told 
by Lord Arran, a day or two after, that he was present when 
Charles read the letter twice over, and then threw it into the 
fire. In a subsequent interview, procured by the mediation of 
Lord Halifax, Charles received Burnet with his usual easy 
politeness of manner. When Halifax, to give Burnet a bet- 
ter idea of the king, said that the latter was certainly the head 
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of the Anglican Church, Charles remarked, in his own light 
way, that he did not much insist on that matter; he was of 
no church at all, in fact. This was true enough. Speaking 
of Lord Shaftesbury and his imputations against himself, 
the king said, “At the day of judgment, it will be seen which 
of us is blackest!” 

It was not long after his restoration that Charles, showing 
his sincere and hereditary dislike of the Presbyterian party, 
broke all his oaths and promises to them. A Conference was 
summoned at the Savoy, in which the Archbishop of York 
and twelve bishops, on one side, and eleven Nonconformist 
ministers — among whom was Dr. Baxter — on the other, met 
to agree on some common form of liturgy. ‘There was much 
earnest discussion ; and Baxter, being invited by the bishops 
to give something better than the Liturgy, undertook to do so. 
But his emendations proved the superior force and dignity, at 
least, of the earlier theologians; and the attempt was_pro- 
nounced a failure. The Episcopalians would only give way 
in trifles, and the Puritans were filled with disappointment 
and disgust. Mr. Miall says :— 


* The Convocation was now, by command of the king, employed on 
the revision of the Book of Common-prayer, in conformity, it was pre- 
tended, with the wishes of the Savoy conference. Between the court, 
stimulated by Clarendon, on the one hand, and the presbyterians on the 
other, they found this a task of no common difliculty ; but they resolved 
to ignore the objections of the latter, and to listen only to the former 
‘They made,’ says Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘about six hundred small alterations or additions; but, if there was 
reason for these changes, there was equal, if not greater, reason for 
some further improvements.’ They added forms of prayer for the 
30th of January and the 29th of May ; also, prayers to be used at sea, 
and a new ollice for the administration of adult baptism. New holi- 
days were appointed, and more lessons from the Apocrypha, such as 
the history of Bel and the Dragon, were inserted. The prayer for * our 
most religious and gracious king’ was also added. It was the opinion 
of Burnet and Baxter, that these alterations only rendered the Prayer- 
book more open to objection. But it was thus sent up to the houses 
of legislature. 

“Symptoms of the rising storm were already apparent. Noncon- 
furmists were indicted for not reading the Common-prayer, and hearers 
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were complained of for neglecting their parish churches. Worshippers 
in conventicles were exposed to all kinds of annoyance; insulted on 
their way, their windows broken with stones, and their religious rites 
often disturbed by the blowing of horns, and other similar outrages. 
The spread of immorality and profaneness was most extensive ; and 
the court was given up to profligacy and licentiousness. 

“ At length, after sundry debates, and by a majority of six votes, the 
Commons passed the infamous bill for ‘the uniformity of public prayers 
and administration of sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies, 
&e. &e., in the Church of England.’ The act was ordered, either by a 
strange fatality, or in daring defiance, to take effect from the Feast of 
St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1662. 

“One of the provisions of this act was, that before St. Bartholomew's 
day, every parson, vicar, or other minister whatsoever should, on pain 
of deprival, declare openly and publicly his approval of the Book of 
Common-prayer, according to the following formula : 

“*T, A B, do hereby declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and every thing contained and prescribed in and by the book entitled 
the Book of Common-prayer,’ &e. 

* At the same time, the act provided that all persons holding prefer- 
ment or office in the Church, and every schoolmaster keeping any 
public or private school, and every person instructing youth in any 
private family, ‘should declare it unlawful to take arms against the 
king; should promise to conform to the Liturgy; and should disclaim, 
as unlawful, the Solemn League and Covenant.’ Those who were not 
clergymen, but only teachers, were, in case of non-compliance with the 
act, visited with heavy penalties.” p. 250-241. 


Such was the end of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
For many succeeding years, Scotland Jamented, in blood and 
tears, the faithlessness and cruelty of the Stuarts, and the 
fierce exterminations of Dalzell, Claverhouse, and Lauderdale. 
Charles endeavored to pave the way for the Catholic reli- 
gion —a religion to which his superstition, his wickedness, 
and his instincts of despotism alike urged him. He was long 
a pensioner of a Catholic king, and he secretly sympathized 
with his brother's profession of the Catholic religion. He 
remembered that Protestantism brought about the fierce rebel- 
lion which overwhelmed his father’s throne ; and at the close 
of his life, the early influences of his mother, Henrietta Maria, 
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seemed to come back again upon his feelings. A death-bed, 
as Young says, is a detector of the heart. 
“ Convertissez le sauvage idolatre ; 
Pres de mourir, il retourne & ses dieux.” 

James IL, in his Memoirs, published in London in 1816, and 
Evelyn, in his Diary, inform us how Charles IL passed away. 
When they had forced him out of his apoplectie fits, and as far 
as to the gates of death, by copious bleeding, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Bath and Wells, came to do their ghostly duty at his bedside, 
They urged him to take the sacrament. But the dying man, 
as his brother declares, did not reply at first, and then said he 
would think of it; there was time enough. James, at the 
time, was “almost continually kneeling by the bedside, and 
in tears,” says Evelyn. He now bade them all stand away, 
and, stooping down, asked the king if he should send fora 
priest. The answer was, “ For God’s sake, do, brother, and 
lose no time! Huddlestone, the priest, was then brought 
up a back staircase; and, in presence of the Duke of York 
and the Earls of Bath and Feversham, Charles received the 
extreme unction of the Catholic church. Evelyn says, “ He 
(the king) gave his breeches and keys to the Duke; he also 
recommended to him the care of his natural children — all 
except the duke of Monmouth, now in Holland, and in his 
displeasure. He spake to the Duke to be kind to the Duchess 
of Cleveland, and that Nelly might not starve.” This last 
request, after all, was probably as good a passport for his spirit 


” 


as Huddlestone’s riaticum. 

In the last of these Etudes Biographiques, we have a history 
of the only literary production of James IL,—his Journal, 
or the Memoirs of his life. James was a far more respectable 
character than his brother Charles. He had served his country 
as an admiral, and he encouraged the naval progress of Eng- 
land; and while Charles was living in his seraglio at Breda, 
James made several campaigns under ‘Turenne, and with the 
Spanish armies in the Netherlands. He early began to keep a 
Journal, on the recommendation of his first father-in-law, Cla- 
rendon, whose daughter, the Duchess, was herself of a literary 
turn, and wrote a biography of her husband, in whom she 
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took great pride. On the expulsion of James, in 1688, his 
Journal, in eight or nine large volumes, was confided to the 
care of the ambassador of Savoy in England, who transmitted 
it to France. When the royal author was near his end, he 
deposited the MSS. in the Scottish Jesuit College at Paris, 
where they were afterwards seen by many, richly bound and 
blazoned with the arms of England. On the breaking out of 
the French Revolution, the books were sent to St. Omer's, 
with the intention of having them taken to England for 
safety. They were contided to a man who kept them in his 
house, while waiting for a vessel to convey them across. 
This man being arrested, among other suspected persons, his 
terrified wife, not knowing what troubles these books, marked 
with a king’s device, might bring her into, first tore off the 
covers, and, at last, burned them all. All was not lost, how- 
ever. By the order of James, a biographical compendium 
had been compiled from the original papers, and preserved. 
This was in the possession of the Countess of Albany, widow 
of Prince Charles Edward; and on her death, in 1804, it 
passed into the hands of the Abbé Waters, at Rome. George, 
Prince of Wales, negotiated for the purchase of it, and it was 
brought to London in 1810. In 1816, it was published by 
Dr. Clarke, librarian to the prince. Another compilation from 
the original MSS. was made in 1695, by James’s order, con- 
cerning his campaigns with ‘Turenne and the Spanish armies, 
This he gave to ‘Turenne’s nephew, the Cardinal de Bouillon, 
and it was published in France in 1735, 

The history of the Cavaliers and Roundheads proves that 
England, with all her traditions and customs of monarchy, 
was not ready to become a republic in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. ‘The most advanced and vigorous party of 
the reformers, they who had struggled most vigorously against 
intolerance, were themselves intolerant. Oliver Cromwell 
mistook his age, in some respects ; he completely mistook his 
ruling policy. ‘This was founded more upon the model of an 
obsolete civilization, than on the character and necessities of 
the English people. He, also, like most revolutionists, desired 
to achieve the work, and gather the harvest of change, pre- 
maturely. Long years of confusion, mistake, and self-denial 
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must have elapsed, under the influence of a new style of 
politics and religion, before the mind of the nation could have 
subsided into the new channels. Cromwell should have left 
the base of revolution broad, instead of narrowing it; he 
should have borne with opposition, delay, doubt, and trial, in 
the strong hope that his sons’ sons would ultimately feel the 
benefits of the long argumentative agony. But he was of a 
strong, straitened spirit, and overmastered himself with his 
own theory. He could neither judge wisely concerning the 
time he lived in, nor be calmly provident concerning that 
which was to come. He had excellent impulses, and, could 
he have ruled the souls and consciences and feelings of the 
English people, as he could rule the Ironsides, he might have 
administered a good and permanent government. In aiming 
at his noble work, he did not allow for the influences that will 
sway the minds of a nation, as the winds move the trees of a 
forest. He wished to reap the harvest of revolution too soon, 
and reaped the whirlwind —like that which, his enemies said, 
swept him away from the sight of living men. 

However necessary revolutions may be in the world, one 
thing is certain; they cannot be improvised. They are not 
the growth of a year; there are no hot-houses to force such 
plants, as they who have attempted it have had bitter reason 
to know. Human nature cannot be moulded in any code ; 
nor does its welfare depend solely on the application of the 
wisest theories ever framed by the wit of man. Man does not 
live by theories alone. Locke, Bentham, and others con- 
trived constitutions for societies; but they were rejected ; 
while the thoughts, beliefs, and customs of the commonalty 
of the villages, under the true law of progress, and ripening 
under the lapse of time, gather into a good vitality. They 
grow like the slow oaks, that feed their boughs aloft in their 
native air, and fix their powerful roots in the earth whence 
they draw their sap. ‘Time seems a necessary element of all 
human success ; and Lamartine speaks with justice, when he 
says, that, to demand from one period of time the ultimate 
truth, is to demand of nature more than it can give. He also 
says that delusions are truths gathered before their time; 
which, though not absolutely correct, (for, certes, there be 
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many delusions which will never grow into truths,) yet seems 
to describe, happily enough, many of those disastrous or dila- 
tory attempts at amelioration, which society is in the habit 
of making from age to age. 


Art. IV.— Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed 
lo inquire into the State, Discipline, Studies, and Revenues 
of the University and Colleges of Oxford ; together with the 
Evidence and an Appendix Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. London. 1852. 
Folio, pp. 260 and 387. 


Lave in the Parliamentary session of 1850, the last Liberal 
Administration in England, including, under Lord John 
Russell as Premier, many of the statesmen who have now 
succeeded to the vacant seats of the ultra-conservatives, 
announced their intention of issuing a Commission from the 
Queen for inquiry into the State, Discipline, Studies, and 
Revenues of the English Universities. In the following 
August, the proper forms were sent out, appointing for invest- 
igation at Oxford, “Samuel, Bishop of Norwich, Archibald 
Campbell Tait, Francis Jeune, Henry George Liddell, John 
Lucius Dampier, Baden Powell, and George Henry Sacheve- 
rell Johnson, Commissioners,— with Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
as Secretary.” The Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Hinds, was, for 
some time, Vice-Principal, under Dr. Whately, then Principal, 
of Alban Hall at Oxford; and in this capacity was actively 
engaged, twenty or twenty-five years ago, in carrying on 
the education of the place. Dr. ‘Tait was for several years 
a College Tutor of high repute at a college of the highest 
repute, Balliol. He succeeded Dr. Arnold as Head Master 
of Rugby School, in the year 1844, and after a service of, we 
believe, six years, retired to the Deanery of Carlisle. Mr. 
Liddell, in like manner, after distinguishing himself as 'Tutor 
at Christ Church, undertook the charge, which he still holds, 
of the Head Mastership of Westminster School; he is best 
known, however, out of his own country, as the joint author 
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of the excellent Greek Lexicon, largely used in America, and 
almost to the exclusion of every other in England. Dr. 
Jeune, at one time Master of King Edward’s School at 
Birmingham, is one of the ablest of the Oxford Heads of 
Colleges; he is Master of Pembroke, an institution famous 
for the name of Dr. Johnson, who belonged to it, but, under 
the present management, likely to obtain other celebrity. Mr. 
Dampier is not, we believe, immediately connected with 
Oxford ; he acted, we presume, in a great measure, as a legal 
adviser. Mr. Baden Powell, Professor of Geometry, a con- 
nection of Dr. Whately’s, graduated, we find, in the year 1817; 
has been a constant resident, and, in some sense, a leader of 
the liberal party, at Oxford. Mr. Johnson, known for com- 
bining, in his academical success, more classical and mathe- 
matical honors than ever before, or we believe, since, have 
been united, has been for many years Tutor of Queen’s. 
Mr. Stanley, in like manner, for several years, was the leading 
Tutor at University College, his wider reputation, meantime, 
resting upon his Biography of the late Dr. Arnold. 

These gentlemen, — certainly well qualified for their task, 
chosen, with the exception of the legal member, from Oxford’s 
most distinguished graduates between the years 1815 and 
1837, representing, severally, the Professors, the Heads of 
Colleges, and the ‘Tutors,—after laborious investigations, 
extending over a space of nearly two years, and marked by 
eighty-seven meetings, presented their Report, in April last, to 
Her Majesty; by whose command (such is the English 
formality) it was printed and presented to both Houses of 
Parliament before the close of their session of 1852. It con- 
tains in all 770 folio pages, or about 400 of evidence, and 500 
of the Report itself, which concludes with a series of forty- 
seven recommendations of reform. 

Were we to ask an ordinary, well-informed Englishman, 
what the English Universities, practically speaking, are, the 
answers, however varying in tone or in details, would pro- 
bably be to the eflect, that boys who are meant to be clergy- 
men in the Established Church, gentlemen’s sons in general, 
and many young noblemen go to them; they go to college 
there, after leaving the public schools. 
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The first part of this explanation it is not difficult to under- 
stand, nor indeed to realize it to our imaginations, even 
amidst American circumstances. It is not, of course, to be 
forgotten, that, in England, profession, education, and social 
standing are, to a very great extent, hereditary ; the liberal 
professions are fed from the sons of their own members, and 
from the educated, wealthy, or gentlemanly classes in general. 
The son of the artisan, the shopkeeper, the peasant, and the 
poor man has but a very small prospect of passing into that 
other and higher sphere. The schools naturally accessible to 
him are not such as to open to him any avenues of distine- 
tion; they do not prepare him for the Universities; the 
Universities themselves offer no kind of facilities for his 
admission. ‘These are for “him that hath” —for those that 
can pay for them. 

Still, it is not diflieult to form a conception of such a finish- 
ing school for the sons of the more fortunate. ‘The University 
of Oxford may be correctly understood as an institution of 
the kind, containing, in the condition of undergraduate stu- 
dents, about 1500 young men, who enter it usually about the 
age of nineteen, and leave it at twenty-two. To go into the 
Church, that is, to take orders and become clergymen in the 
Establishment, it is almost necessary to obtain a Bachelor's 
degree, either here or at Cambridge. Two petty village 
colleges, (St. Bees and Lampeter,) founded for the supply of 
clergymen to the distant and ill-endowed parishes of Wales 
and the northern counties, constitute an insignificant excep- 
tion. Nor is the new University of Durham as yet a formidable 
rival in the monopoly. ‘The vast majority, therefore, of the 
future parochial ministers are educated at one of the two 
ancient Universities. ‘This fact is of some importance, condu- 
cing, as it does, on the one hand, indeed, to a less narrow and 
professional temper in the Established clergy, but on the 
other, to give a theological and sectarian bias to general 
University studies. To their title of finishing schools for the 
upper classes, Cambridge, and still more, Oxford, must add 
that of seminaries for clergy in the Established church. No 
similar necessity exists in the case of any other learned pro- 
fession. Any man may become Judge or Lord Chancellor, 
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as did Lord Truro recently, without any connection with any 
university. ‘The number of terms to be kept by the law-stu- 
dent at the Inns of Court in London, is reduced upon his 
showing a certificate of education at Oxford or Cambridge ; 
and the time needed before a call to the bar, thus abridged. Yet 
such a bonus, so purchased, can hardly be considered a great 
inducement to the eager legal aspirant. Nevertheless, a very 
great number of the English lawyers will be found to have 
been either at Oxford or Cambridge; the latter, in parti- 
cular, has been famous for contributing Judges and Chan- 
cellors ; and for the bar, quite as distinctly as for the Church, 
such an education is considered a natural preliminary. 

Comparatively few of those destined for the medical pro- 
fession are allowed these three previous years, before devoting 
themselves to their proper professional studies. Oxford and 
Cambridge seldom send their alumni to the attorney’s or 
the merchant’s office. Young men going into business have, 
indeed, but little occasion, and perhaps still less time, for this 
last culture. Great London bankers, however, and eminent 
solicitors, do not unfrequently send their future successors to 
seck the advantage of it. Young men will come up to Col- 
lege while waiting for a commission; but into the naval 
service, boys enter too early to permit of it; and most of those 
also who go into the army, get what teaching they do get, 
elsewhere; as is the case, too, almost universally, with such 
as go to India. 

For only two professions, perhaps, can it be said that 
Oxford and Cambridge offer, as at present conducted, suitable 
preliminary instruction. ‘To only one of the two, perhaps, is 
that instruction professionally necessary. But they are eagerly 
attended by a large number of young men not destined for 
any profession whatever —eldest sons of country gentlemen 
and noblemen, of fortunate merchants, and of wealthy parents 
in general; heirs, in whatever way or kind, to affluence, who 
look forward, if to any thing more than ease and enjoyment, to 
public business, to Parliament and politics; or even, if to ease 
and enjoyment chiefly, yet desire to mix as equals in the 
society of their equals, and not to be disqualified for some- 
thing beyond. Foreign travel and private tuition, an early 
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commission in the army, or early service in one of the public 
offices, might perhaps be as useful for such ulterior ends as 
the Latin and Greek, or mathematics of the Colleges. Yet, 
as an actual habit, a large proportion of future country squires 
and noblemen, of prospective members of Parliament and 
statesmen, do still frequent the old seats of old learning. In 
the list of any English government, there are sure to be numer- 
ous names that come from the Universities. ‘Two out of the 
thirteen present Cabinet Ministers are men who attained the 
rare success of the highest academical honors at Oxford. The 
late Sir Robert Peel, in the year L808, was the first example 
of the “ Double-First;” Mr. Gladstone and Sir Charles 
Wood, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and President 
of the Board of Control, followed in those eminent footsteps ; 
and Mr. Cardwell, President of the Board of ‘Trade, was also 
similarly distinguished. For such future positions, something, 
it would seem, is, or is supposed to be there taught, in 
the way of general higher culture, which could not be gene- 
rally dispensed with. Young clergymen, young lawyers, and 
young gentlemen at large,—such is a fair account of the 
Oxford 1500. Some of them will be bishops, judges, and 
statesmen. ‘The great mass will be either clergymen tending 
parishes or keeping schools, or barristers. A very consider- 
able number, however, will be landed or funded private 
gentlemen ; and a good many, one way or another, will find 
their way to the direct service of the state. And young 
lawyers, perhaps young clergymen, and young gentlemen at 
large, would be the fair account, with the slight contrast only 
of a change in order, of the somewhat more numerous body 
at Cambridge. 

At both places, Latin and Greek and mathematics are the 
intellectual aliments, the studies, and the discipline provided. 
Cambridge has stimulated mathematical exercises; Oxford has 
preferred Greek and Latin reading. Cambridge, in her classi- 
cal studies, has paid more especial attention to Grammar, 
Philology and Language; Oxford, to History, and, generally, to 
the contents of the ancient works, adding to her mere Greek 
and Latin, moreover, some little Logic and Mental Philosophy ; 
and, more carefully far than Cambridge, inculcating on all 
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her members something of the letter, and a good deal of the 
spirit, of Church-of-England Theology. 

Three years, between leaving school and entering active, or, 
at any rate, actual, life, to be spent in studies such as these — 
(the period falling, as at present arranged, almost always 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two,) — this is the 
ordinary scholastic idea of college life. After passing, it may 
be, six or seven years at one of the great public boarding- 
schools, such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, or Winchester, the cost 
of attending which is not less than 500 dollars a year, learning 
there, for the most part, Greek and Latin, a boy, at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, will be sent to Oxford or Cambridge. 
At one of the Colleges there, his name has been put down for 
admission, perhaps two years before. He goes up now for this 
admission, is examined by the College 'Tutors, and matricula- 
ted by the University authorities. Or kis admission may be, if 
he isa boy of ability, attended by competition, in a severe exa- 
mination both in writing and vira voce, for a College Scholar- 
ship, if successful in obtaining which, he finds himself pos- 
sessed of a little temporary income, varying from 150 dollars 
to 400 dollars, or even 500 dollars a year. In any case, he 
‘goes down,” and returns, after a few months’ interval, to 
commence his college life. He is settled in college rooms, 

‘attends college chapel, dines in college hall, and attends 
college lectures or recitations, to the amount, as has been said, 
of about two hours a day. An over ambitious student will at 
once bethink himself of trying for one of the University Scho- 
larships, awarded for proficiency in Greek and Latin, espe- 
cially in translation from English into Greek and Latin prose 
and verse. An English verse and a Latin verse prize compo- 
sition, recited at the annual commemoration, or commence- 
ment, are also to be contended for. Instruction and discipline 
for these objects — that is, for the Scholarship and the Latin 
verse prize —are usually obtained from a private tutor. 
College lectures continue; and in the third year, begin, per- 
haps, to be of real service. Any of the better Colleges are 
pretty sure to furnish tolerable assistance in the Ethics of 
Aristotle, one of the indispensable subjects for a degree with 
honors. And for the final examination, which bestows that 
degree and those honors, he will now have seriously to 
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prepare. A “First Class” is, for the most forward student, 
one good year’s hard work.* ‘The mere act of memory 
required, is, in itself, a very considerable effort. Success, in a 
“ first class,” is accompanied by a hope of obtaining, in some 
one or other of the nineteen Oxford Colleges, a Fellowship — 
a benefice, that is, worth, on the average, 1000 dollars per 
annum,—tenable under conditions which we shall allude to 
further on, (one is celibacy.) usually held for a space of per- 
haps six or seven years, leading, however, to College Tutor- 
ships, the average salary of which may be 1500 dollars ; and, 
if the holder go into orders, ultimately, though perhaps after 
many years, providing him with a College living; possibly, 
also, conducting him to the position of Head of his College, 
and member of the Board which administers the government 
of the University. 

Such is the scholastic idea of University life. Three years 
are to be spent in studies, the subjects of which are dic- 
tated peremptorily by an examination which must be passed 
at the end; but their pursuit, in the mean time, is left a good 
deal to the option and free-will of the individual student ; 
as, indeed, can hardly fail to be the case, where the student 
is of an age so near upon positive legal manhood. At Cam- 
bridge, the whole thing is more avowedly abandoned by the 
authorities, and left completely to the choice of the pupil and 
the private tutor, At Oxford, the system of public tuition 
has a considerable apparent validity; the undergraduate is 
called upon to attend lectures (recitations,) perhaps for two 
hours a day, during the whole of his time; he has exercises 
given him to do, is reprimanded for neglect, and at any rate, 
by systematic non-attendance, would be certain to incur a 
dismissal. Yet at Oxford, also, though hampered a good 
deal by the regulations of the system of public tuition, the 
pupil is, in the more important points, as at Cambridge, left 


* Twelve, thirteen, or fourteen books, their matter as well as language, usu- 
ally constitute the brief for a First Class in (Classics, or) Litera Mumnaniores — 
e.g. Aristotle's Ethics, Rhetoric, or Politics ; Plato’s Republic, or three shorter Dia- 
logues; Butler's Analogy, or Sermons; Herodotus, Thueydides, ten Books of Livy ; 
Tacitus’ Annals or Histories ; .Eschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Virgil, Horace, 
Juvenal. The examination occupies five days for paper-work; and gives each 
student an hour and a half of viva voce. 
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largely to the exercise of his own discretion. The real restric- 
tions and the real incitements are the public examinations, 
which he must pass to obtain his degree of B. A. The only 
real compulsion to study is fear of failure in this point; the 
great and working stimulus, the hope of distinction at this cri- 
sis. In the main, therefore, we may call it, at both places, a 
voluntary system of study, regulated by public examinations 
and stimulated by distinctions therein conferred. It differs, for 
example, from the system of Harvard College, on the one hand, 
by not so rigidly professing to exact attention to study, or to 
give a course of public instruction sufficient in itself. It rather 
says to the student,—at a certain time, you must be able to do 
this, and do that; construe so much Greek and Latin; solve 
such and such mathematical problems, &c. In what way you 
are to qualify yourself for this trial, is pretty much your own 
aflair. If the public tutors do not provide you with what you 
want, it is not their fault; you are not to complain ; it is your 
business to find what you want elsewhere. It differs, on the 
other hand, equally, from the system pursued in the other uni- 
versities of Europe, in the restrictions to the freedom of study 
imposed by the terms of the examinations, and in the stimulus 
provided by the honors bestowed in them. It does not say, 
attend, at your pleasure, the oral deliveries of this or that dis- 
tinguished philologist, historian, theologian, or jurist, and take 
your own method of profiting by what you hear from him ; — 
learn in what way you please, and to what amount you 
please. By the strict law of the final examination, the Eng- 
lish system endeavors to exact a certain amount, to stimu- 
late a high amount; to dictate certain subjects, and indicate 
certain methods. 

Examinations for the Bachelor's degree, the examinations 
for the Pass and the Class, that is, for the mere degree and 
for honors, — such, during the last fifty years, have been the 
practically significant phases of English University life. If 
we open any Calendar— that of the Oxford, the Cambridge, 
the London, or the Durham University — we shall at once see 
that this is the cardinal fact of their system. The whole 
mass of the 1500 Oxford students, for example, are seen, as 
the head of the column approaches the exit from college 
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life, to separate into a larger and a smaller body — the latter 
moving aside to essay the more difficult and dangerous passage 
of honor; the former contented with the easy and unambitious 
road straight before them. And the Calendars under each 
successive year record, in the order of distinction, the names of 
the successful candidates for honors, giving, (at Oxford,) merely 
the aggregate number of the Passmen. For example — 


“ EXAMINATION OF MicuArLMAS Term, 183). 


In Literis Humaniorilus (Classies, with Jn Diseiplinis Math. et Phys. (Mathe- 


Divinity.) matics. ) 

CLASSIS I. CLASSIS I, 
Baugh, Folliot, Exeter College. Denison, Henry, Christ Church. 
Cornish, Charles L., Exeter College. Gladstone, William E., Christ Church 
Denison, Henry, Christ Church. Jeffreys, Henry A., Christ Church. 
Gladstone, William E., Christ Church. Prideaux, Charles G., Balliol. 
Payne, Peter S. H., Balliol. Robertson, James, Pembroke 

CLASSIS II. CLASSIS II. 


Ten names, in similar a/phabetical order. One name. 
CLASSIS IIT, CLASSIS IIT 


Fifteen names, also in alphabetical or- On this occasion, no name. 
der. 
CLASSIS IV. CLASSIS TY. 


Seventeen names, as before. Three names. 
CLASSIS V.a. 
LXXIII. 
(that is to say, seventy-three candidates were admitted, without any 


honor, to the simple I. A. degree.”) 


Of these examinations, there are, at Oxford, two every year. 
To appear in the First Class of the classical division, is the 
usual ambition of a student of ability. To appear in both 
first classes — to obtain, that is, a “ Double-First,” — is 
a distinction comparatively rare, and not very frequently 
attempted. 

This system was first introduced into Oxford in the year 
1800. It has been very energetically carried out; continual 
improvements have been eflected, and very important changes, 
the result of which has hardly yet become visible, were intro- 
duced by a statute of the year 1850. A suilicient idea of the 
system is, however, obtained by the example given above. 
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“The general effect of the change,” says the Oxford Report, “has 
been exceedingly beneficial. Industry has been greatly increased. 

. . «+ The requirements of the examinations for an ordinary degree, 
slight though they be, have yet a great effect on that period of the aca- 
demical course which immediately precedes them. The idlest and 
most careless student is checked in his career of idleness by the 
approach of his examination. The severity of the final examination 
may be judged of, by comparing the number of those rejected at 
Oxford with the number of those rejected in other universities. It 
appears, from a return made to the House of Commons, that, on an 
average of the same four years, the number who presented themselves 
for examination, and of those who passed, were respectively, at Dublin, 
259 and 242; at Cambridge, 370 and 342; at Oxford, 387 and 287. 
The stimulus of the examination for honors is found to be very strong. 
The average number of candidates for honors in Classics is not less 
than ninety, out of nearly five hundred candidates for a degree. Of 
these ninety, about ten obtain a First Class. This honor, then, is no 
mean distinction. That it has been honestly and deservedly awarded, 
is proved by the confidence which the examiners, for the most part, 
enjoy, and the success, in after life, of those who have won it.” 


At Oxford, it may be true to say that rejection is more 
severely enforced; at Cambridge, meantime, honors are more 
severely contested. The trifling difference, that the successful 
vandidates at Oxford are arranged in their several classes 
alphabetically,—all, in each class, being presumed to have 
equally satisfied a particular standard — has always been sup- 
posed to mark a great diversity from the system of Cam- 
bridge, in which every individual name, even of the Passmen, 
is placed in a personal seale of merit. ‘That intense personal 
competition for the first post —that race for the senior wran- 
glership, or head of the Classical Tripos, is, with all its merits 
and demerits, a thing comparatively unknown at Oxford, and 
certainly alien to the genius of the place. 

Side by side with the scholastic idea of university life, we 
must not fail to place another, which, in the actual result, is 
represented quite as largely. A young man of nineteen, to 
say the truth, does not go to Oxford altogether to study ; his 
parents do not always send him there for that purpose ; and his 
tutors, more or less, recognize some other views and objects 
for him. Certainly, to attend college lectures and chapels; to 
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prepare, during three years, for an examination in Latin and 
Greek or Mathematics ; to obtain the Bachelor’s gown, or a con- 
spicuous place in the class list, do not constitute, for the great 
majority, the idea of college life, —do not, perhaps, compre- 
hend the whole real and substantive good to be derived by the 
most faithful student from his stay in the university,— but assu- 
redly are ends quite remote from those incidental and acces- 
sory benefits which are most present to the views and feelings 
of the young men in general. ‘Those, at any rate, whose future 
maintenance in life is secured to them independent of any pro- 
fession, — those, also, in all probability a very numerous class, 
who do not see immediately before their eyes, in any very 
tangible form, the future cruel necessity of work for bread, — 
will be more inclined to believe their true business at college 
to consist in the enjoyment, and what we may call also the 
improvement, of social opportunities; the formation of ae- 
quaintance, the cultivation of friendships, the study of other 
minds and different opinions, the experience of something 
like manly life, the acquisition of something analogous to 
knowledge of the world. 'The prospect of a free and_ yet 
well regulated intercourse with so large a number of the élite 
of their generation, added to the general prestige of the place, 
is quite enough in itself to attract to an English University a 
host of idlers and saunterers, lovers of pleasure rather than 
lovers of knowledge, young men of small attainments and 
smaller aspirations, to whom the severer work of the place is 
wholly indifferent, and who are only too likely to pervert or 
exaggerate its amusements. If we presuppose a solid sub- 
stratum of study, it may be admitted that pupils do as much 
for each other as their teachers do for them. Manly amuse- 
ments and exercises, and daily intellectual and moral contact 
with each other, where young men have something more to 
do than play, are, indeed, it may be, the real building, and 
recitations and lectures and examinations the mere scaflold- 
ing; but assuredly, at the age of nineteen or twenty, without 
a considerable strength of scaffolding, the masonry above is 
not likely to be secure. ‘The most that can be said, is, that 
in the adjustment of the scholastic regulations, fair play 
should be allowed to these unscholastic and more spontane- 
ous developments. 
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A conflux of ill-instructed and half-prepared students is 
an evil to which universities in general are liable. Oxford, 
however, has a special disadvantage in being so much the 
resort of sons of the wealthier —that is, the idler, classes. 
And, hitherto, she has not done what she reasonably might, 
by insisting on a certain standard, to be, of necessity, 
attained by all who enter her precinct. On the whole, admis- 
sion may be said to be granted to all who are prepared 
to incur the expense of residence. All whom the Colleges 
choose to receive within their walls — boys coming up, not 
from the highest class only, but from some class far below the 
highest at a public school—may alike enter at her gates, 
without any question of their proficiency, provided they are 
admitted at one of the Colleges. And “the fact is notorious,” 
says Archbishop Whately, “that men do obtain admission, 
(at one College, if refused by another,) who are quite unpre- 
pared to profit by what ought to be an academical education.” 
At the beginning of the second year, only, according to the 
system before the last alterations, a trifling University investi- 
gation is made into the attainments of its members; and 
some “idle apprentices” have been known to retire precipi- 
tately before this ceremony of Responsions, unable or unwilling 
to encounter the labor and difliculty of some plain Greek and 
Latin construing, translation of English into Latin prose, and 
a little Kuclid or Logic. A ceremony, we call it, because of the 
trifling amount of work required ; though, so far as it goes, it 
is undoubtedly a real and proper examination. But with this 
exception, the University does not trouble herself as to the 
intellectual condition of her members, during the time of their 
residence ; she reserves her strength for the examination at 
its close. Admission, as was said, is a matter left to the 
pleasure of the Colleges. 

And what are the Colleges? Is not going to College equi- 
valent to going tothe University? Are not College and Uni- 
versity convertible terms? If not, what is the difference, and 
why is the one so often confused with the other? This ques- 
tion comes at last inevitably before us. The public schools 
prepare young men for the Universities; at the close of their 
residence, they receive their degrees after an University exami- 
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nation ; but their life at the University, their admission to it, 
and their fortunes after receiving its degree, are all, in the 
most intimate and intricate manner, bound up with the Col- 
leges. 

To make the whole subject clear, let us begin at the begin- 
ning. Any institution, which grants degrees, may claim the 
title of an University. The new University of London, for 
example, merely examines, and grants degrees. It has Exa- 
miners, receiving salaries, and is controlled by a Senate, or 
governing body. But it does not teach; it has no professors, 
tutors, or teachers, of any kind. Only a registrar and some 
clerks are permanently on duty there. Afliliated to it, indeed, 
there exist a variety of collegiate institutions, some in Eng- 
land, some in Ireland —the two most important in London 
itself; and candidates who have been taught, and have 
resided a stated time at these schools or Colleges, receive from 
the University of London, after examination, with or without 
honors, its degrees in arts, laws, and medicine. Such are the 
powers by royal charter intrusted to it, 

Examinations, however, do not appear to be essential to 
the idea of an University. Nowhere, perhaps, is a degree 
conferred without some pretence of an exercise, or reality of 
a fee; the latter, perhaps, is everywhere de rigueur; but 
examinations, in any strict sense of the term, are character- 
istic of English Universities. Those on the continent of 
Europe, and in Scotland, do, indeed, grant degrees, but are 
famous rather for their Professors; the distinguished men 
who deliver lectures appear much rather to be their essential 
element, than any exercise exacted or any degree conferred; 
Professors lecturing, and students attending — these two facts 
would, for the common notion of the thing, appear to be 
sullicient. 

Wherever the University has undertaken the duty of teach- 
ing, Wherever professors have drawn to their classes any 
considerable numbers, it is natural, desirable, and almost inevi- 
table, that a race of subordinate, assistant instructors should 
spring up under their shadow. It is possible, of course, for 
the same individuals to perform both the functions of the 
professor proper, who delivers lectures, and those of the cate- 
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chetical instructor, who questions, corrects, and explains in 
detail. But in general, private teachers, teachers of smaller 
classes, teachers of single pupils, tutors, répétiteurs, or the 
like, are found to come forward as auxiliaries whenever the 
size of the professor's class withdraws the individual student 
from his more direct agency. 

Thus far, we are concerned with s/udies. But, to pursue 
these studies, to attend professors and tutors, residence in 
their neighborhood is, of course, required. To obtain a 
degree, also, a certain amount of attendance, a certain length 
of residence, is usually exacted. A body of young men, 
residing away from their homes, is pretty sure to need, both 
in and out of the classes, some considerable superintendence. 
Vice-Chancellors and Proctors at Oxford, and English Cam- 
bridge, the President and the Proctors at American Cam- 
bridge, are examples of University system for discipline. 

With a further view to their comfort and their good 
behavior, parents will be anxious to place their sons under 
the more immediate and continual care of academical fune- 
tionaries. Professors will be asked to receive young men 
into their houses. Boarding-houses, or Halls, will come into 
existence, and residence in them will be more or less recog- 
nized, recommended, or even insisted upon, by the regulations 
of each particular University. 

Another very natural step will be the provision of mainte- 
nance for poorer students, while attending classes, and pre- 
paring for, or, it may be, continuing their studies after, their 
degree. The Professorships we presume to be endowed, or 
paid by fees, or partly the one, partly the other; what we 
here mean, are not payments made for instruction, but subsi- 
dies for study; assistance, gratuitously given, to promising 
students. Of course, moreover, every University has its sys- 
tem of government, its constitution in itself, and its relation to 
the state. Into this curious subject we shall not now enter. 
Let us return to our Oxford Colleges. 

Upon the original idea of an University, as an institution 
granting degrees, we have accumulated, stratum after stratum, 
1. Examinations; 2. Professors; 3. Private Tutors or Répé- 
liteurs; 4. Otlicers for Discipline ; 5. Boarding-houses or 
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Halls, for residence; 6. Subsicies for students; 7. Govern- 
ment. The Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge are properly 
a combination of five or six endowed boarding-houses, 
kept by subsidized graduate students; but they exercise, 
at present, duties under all the figures. They were ori- 
ginally founded as ele¢mosynary residences for poor stu- 
dents, both before and after their degree. (And students, it 
must be remembered, in the Middle Ages, were mostly poor } 
the young barons and squires were bred up, not to book- 
learning and grammar, but to the nobler exercises of arms.) 
They were to be admitted at an early age, in mere boyhood, 
but were to continue their studies, in receipt of a fixed main- 
tenance, if they pleased, to the end of their lives. For these 
purposes, lands were left to them, buildings erected for them, 
statutes for their government carefully drawn up, and an 
oflicia' Visitor appointed for their superintendence. They 
were, in fact, a sort of monasteries of learning; and the pas- 
sion for founding them appears to have prevailed just when 
the passion for founding mere monasteries proper, for religious 
purposes, began, towards the early dawn of the Reformation, 
to pass away. Wolsey destroyed religious houses to found 
and enrich his new house of learning — quite in the spirit of 
the age — more truly so than his king, who destroyed them 
for the benefit of his exchequer. As learning assumed the 
place of religion, and as the mere religious L/ospitia passed 
away, the learned Fospitia grew in importance. The later 
Colleges — Magdalen, New College, Corpus Christi, and 
Christ Church — rise on a far more magnificent scale; and 
now, gradually, they assume the duties not only of supporting 
poor scholars, but of superintending and ollering residence to 
young students in general. Fellows, or older students ; Scho- 
lars, or younger students; both alike belong to the founda- 
tion, and receive a maintenance from the College lands. But, 
together with these, we now begin to find Commoners, that is, 
unattached younger students, living together with the Scholars 
under the superintendence of the Fellows. The eleémosy- 
nary houses for poor students have become recognized as resi- 
dences for students in general ; and the Senior poor students, 
under the name of Fellows, have undertaken the charge of 
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their studies. Nay, more; in some of these later establish- 
ments, public lectureships are created for the benefit of the 
University; Fellows of Corpus and of Magdalen are to 
exercise the functions of University teachers. University 
Professorships are founded in connection with these ele¢mo- 
synary halls. 

* Cardinal College,” Says the Report, “seems to have been designed 
by Wolsey to comprehend almost all that had hitherto been aimed at 
by such Foundations. It was to provide for the indigent; for an alms- 
house was attached to it. It was to be a Chapter, and to have a 
Church and Service more stately than New College, or than that of 
any Cathedral; for in it were to be sixty great, and forty lesser, 
Canons. It was to be a Tlouse of Learning; for these Canons were 
all to be Students, and one hundred Scholars besides were to be sup- 
ported. It was to have Public Lecturers like Magdalen and Corpus ; 
and, through its Professors, was to become almost an University in 
itself, dispensing instruction to the University at large. 

“ Thus, then, step by step, was the idea of a College formed, till 
all its capacities were fully developed in the grand design of Wolsey, 


of which Christ Church, noble as it is, is but a reduced copy.” 


We must not follow the curious history given in the Blue 
Book too closely. But the important thing to observe, is, 
that these magnificent houses of learning, these endowed halls, 
with their beneficed students, gradually absorbed all the fune- 
tions of the University. It was enacted, before long, that all 
students should be compelled to reside in one or other of them ; 
no student, since that time, except by extraordinary indul- 
gence, has kept his terms in lodgings of his own. The 
executive powers of government in the University, were 
thrown into the hands of a Board, consisting of the Heads, 
(Masters, Presidents, Wardens, &e.,) of the Colleges. ‘The 
Heads of the Colleges, hold, in turn, the otlice of Vice-Chan- 
cellors; and the Fellows of the several Colleges, according to 
a fixed cycle, appoint, from their body, the Proctors. And, 
finally, the students of the University are, in their several Col- 
leges, placed by the University under the charge of College 
tutors, 

The condition of the Oxford student, under this régime, 
during the last century, is well represented in Gibbon’s 
account of his own residence, as a gentleman-commoner, at 
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Magdalen. In the absence of all necessity for instruction, (the 
degree, at that time being conferred after a mere ceremonial 
of exercises,) the Tutor only gave a general supervision, a little 
advice, a little assistance, much as he and the pupil felt dis- 
posed. But when, with the commencement of the present 
century, the new Examination statute exacted a certain posi- 
tive amount of Latin and Greek, Logic and Divinity, from all 
candidates for the B. A., the College tutors displayed a lauda- 
ble access of zeal and diligence; and since that, the whole 
public tuition of the University has been in their hands. The 
undergraduates are wholly in their charge; lectures which 
they give, claim precedence before those of any professor; the 
great majority of professors, moreover, are concerned with sub- 
jects that have no place among the items required for the 
degree, and are therefore excluded from all participation in the 
ordinary course of instruction. In the hands of the Fellows of 
Colleges, as University tutors, and of the Heads of Colleges, as 
University governors; and conjointly in their hands as the 
managers of the University residences in which all students 
are bound to live, and as dispensers, moreover, of an immense 
and honorable patronage, (their own vacant Scholarships and 
Fellowships,) the whole University system may be said to 
have this long time lain. The only real rivals of the College 
tutors have been the private teachers. The only check on the 
good pleasure of the Hebdomadal Board of Heads of Houses, 
lies in the Convocation, or general assembly, of Masters of 
Arts, a legislative body without power of initiating measures. 
And as managers of residences, and dispensers of patronage, 
the Heads and Fellows have had no check whatever but some 
competition amongst themselves, and some faintly-heard 
echoes of a distant public opinion. 

Is it desirable that these important functions should be thus 
exercised? How, for example, we must ask, in limine, are 
these Public Tutors and University magistrates chosen ? 

The Heads of the Colleges are chosen by the Fellows, 
from their own number, in some cases, the choice extending 
to ex-Fellows; in one instance, Christ Church, the Crown 
appoints. The Tutors of the college are selected from among 
the Fellows, by their Head. And the Fellows,— are they 
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chosen by general competition among distinguished students, 
upon the test of a severe examination? Listen to Mr. 
‘Temple's evidence, selected for special citation by the Oxford 
Commnissioners. 

“There are, in Oxford, 542 Fellowships. ... Out of this number, 
only twenty-two are in such a sense open, that a young man, on first 
coming up, sees his way clear towards them with no other bar than 
may arise from his own want of talents or diligence. The rest are 
almost all restricted to 

1. Persons born in particular localities. 

2. Founders’ kin. 

3. Persons educated in particular schools. 

The only I llowships not so restricted, are ten at Balliol: twelve at 
Oriel; and sixty-one at Christ Church; and the latter are practically 
close, being in the gift of the Canons, in rotation, who treat them very 
much as private property.” 

The Fellows, with this small exception, are chosen, in 
accordance, for the most part, with the express directions of 
the Founders, from young men born, for example, in Lincoln- 
shire, or, it may be, Rutlandshire ; from young men brought 
up at Winchester School ; or from young men descended, e. g., 
from the kindred of Archbishop Chichley, who, in the reign of 
Henry V., founded All-Souis College. The future public tutor 
and University governor, is selected, not because of any fitness 
or capacity beyond others, but for one of the above reasons. 
A, the able and distinguished scholar, must be rejected to 
make room for B, born in Berkshire, or C, who was a dull boy 
at an indiflerent school, or D, who has got a pedigree. There 
are, moreover, other restrictions. In some eases, the Fellows 
must have been previously scholars of the College ; in many, 
indigence is, by statute, required as an essential; the great 
majority are compelled, after the lapse, at the utmost, of six 
years, to take orders, and become clergymen of the Establish- 
ment. In all cases, the Fellow is bound to celibacy ; by 
marriage he forfeits his Fellowship: this restriction the 
Heads alone are free from. 

ae The effect,” says Mr. Temple, whose words are, as le fore, adopted 
by the Commission, “is most mischievous. Men who are naturally 
well fitted to be country clergymen, are bribed, because they are born 
in some parish in Rutland, to remain in Oxford as Fellows, until they 
are not only unfit for that, but for every thing else. The interests of 
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learning are intrusted to those who have neither talents nor inclination 
for the subject. The Fellow ships are looked upon, and used, as mere 
stepping-stones to a living. A large number of the Fellows live away 
from the place, and thus, in reality, convert the emoluments to a pur- 
pose quite alien from that for which they were intended. On the other 
hand, the undergraduates suffer a double loss ; first, in being deprived 
of the legitimate stimulus to study; and secondly, in having their 
instruction intrusted to an inferior body of men.” 

Evidence to the same eflect, expressly declaring this to be 
the erying evil in the present condition of Oxford, might be 
multiplied to an indefinite extent from these pages. And 
that the Commissioners have set themselves in most especial 
earnest, to the remedy of these, and the like abuses, will 
be evident from the following extracts from their final 
recommendations, 

With the view of removing the goverment of the Univer- 
sity from the exclusive control of the Heads of Colleges, they 
propose to create a new Board,in which, with the Heads of 
Houses, shall sit all Professors, and public Lecturers, together 
with the senior Tutors of all Colleges and Halls. 

To destroy the exclusive rights possessed by the Colleges, as 
residences, they recommend “ That the provision of the sta- 
tutes, by which all members of the University are obliged to 
belong to some College, or Hall,.... should be annulled: and 
that liberty be given for the extension of the University, as 
well by the foundation of Halls, as by permitting members of 
the University, under due superintendence, to live in private 
lodgings, without connection with a College or Hall.” 

This last recommendation is, we believe, the only one which 
has met with any thing like general disapprobation at Oxford. 
Yet it is backed by the support of several eminent ‘Tutors and 
Professors. It is a very great change ; but, we believe, it is the 
only means of reducing, materially, the expense of Univer- 
sity residence. ‘The new * ‘Tutors’ Association,” in Oxford, 
declines, we find by the recent newspapers, to sanction this 
plan; they are eager, meantime, for the institution of Halls 
of various kinds, even independent of the existing Colleges, 

The Commissioners further advise, — 

“That all oaths imposed by College statutes, and all declarations 
against change in statutes, should be prohibited as unlawful. 
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“That all Fellowships should be thrown open to all members of the 
University, wherever born, provided they have taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and can produce a proper certificate of character... 

“ That persons elected to Fellowships should be released from all 
restrictions on the tenure of their Fellowships, arising from the obliga- 
tion to enter into holy orders.... That it would be expedient to 
modify, rather than remove, the restriction arising from the possession 
of property; and that celibacy should still continue to be a necessary 
condition for holding Fellowships, with certain specified exceptions.” 
[ This is with a view to ensure some rapidity of succession; the Fellows 
cannot all be College Tutors; in many cases, Fellowships are mere 
subsidies to young men reading for the bar, or otherwise engaged in 
study ; and it is, of course, desirable that such benefices should change 
hands. } 

“That all Scholarships should be thrown open to your Majesty’s 
subjects under the age of nineteen, of whatever lineage or birthplace... 

“That college revenues should be made, to a certain extent, avail- 
able for the education of the University. That, for this purpose, the 
Lectureships ...at Corpus Christi, should be restored, and endowed 
with revenues from the College funds, sufficient to maintain two Pro- 
fessors; that at Magdalen...six should be created, and endowed, for 
the maintenance of six Professors; that at Merton, two; at <All 
Souls, four, or more, similar endowments should be made; to which 
might be added, if necessary, one at New College, and one at Queen’s. 
That these Colleges should be empowered to suppress, either for a 
time, or altogether, a sufficient number of their Fellowships, in order 
to provide for these endowments. . 

* That these Professor-Fellows should not be elected by the College 
electors; but that such Fellowships should follow the Professorships 


to which they may be respectively attached.” 


To throw open Scholarships and Fellowships to general 
competition among the proficients of the University ; and to 
appropriate a considerable amount of College property to the 
endowment of a Professorial body, such as shall supersede, in 
some degree, the College Tutors, — such is the design. 

To the principle of University education which the Com- 
tnissioners maintain—that it should be a combination of 
Professorial and ‘Tutorial teaching; that Professors should, 
by lecturing, give and sustain broad and elevated views of 
their respective subjects ; and that Tutors, in sualler classes, 
should examine, exercise, and discipline the students, — we 
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give our hearty assent; and should uphold it as true for all 
times and places. It does, however, seem uncertain how far 
College classes, as at present constituted, will be a successful 
form of the second mode of instruction. Clever boys do not 
go all to one College, and stupid boys all to another. The 
Colleges are not arranged on the principle of proticiency, as 
are the classes in a school, and as all classes should be. Is it 
not desirable that “ A, a proficient at Christ Church, should 
receive instruction, not with X and Y, wzproficients also at 
Christ Church, but B, C, and D, proficients from Balliol?” 
While agreeing with Mr. Patteson in his preference, in gene- 
ral, of Tutorial discipline to Professorial deliveries, we can- 
not but also agree with Professor Vaughan, that. though 
Tutors should continue, as now, to be appointed in the Col- 
leges, “it should be permitted to the undergraduate to select 
his own Tutor” in the College, “ whose duty it would be to 
instruct him in his own particular subject, and to aid him in 
procaring instruction on other subjects, either in College or 
out of College. .... It might be permitted to any Tutor so 
appointed to teach any undergraduate, of any College, who 
might wish to resort to him.” Without this reciprocity, this 
commercium, it seems doubtful to us whether the system of 
College tuition can become as highly eflective as it should be. 
Doubtless, the restrictions of locality, birth, &e., have hitherto 
been the great causes of inefliciency; upon their removal 
some amelioration will undoubtedly follow; yet it may be 
questioned whether words will not be occasionally used, simi- 
lar to those we shall quote, relating to College tuition such as 


it has been. 


« T shall never forget ”— says Mr. Lowe, a distinguished member of 
the new administration in England, whe, for some years, in Oxford, 
exercised the duties of a private tutor, taking, as he says, ten successive 
pupils in ten successive hours, day after day, and term after term, — 
* T shall never forget the distaste with which, coming from the top ofa 
publie school, [ commenced construing, chapter by chapter, the twenty- 
first book of Livy. This had a bad effect upon the mind. <A boy 
(for he is nothing more) finds the requisitions of College incomparably 
easier than those of school; he becomes arrogant and conceited ; the 


Tutorial system has not only taught him nothing, but has actually given 
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him no idea of the course of study required for a high degree ; and, in 
the plenitude of ignorance and self-sufficiency, he wastes at least one 


most valuable year in idleness, if not in dissipation.” 


Mr. Lowe is entirely for private tuition, and is opposed to 
the continuance, in any shape, of the present College Tutorial 
System. And assuredly it is true, that a young man, coming 
up from the top, as he says, of a great public school, after 
studying some three years, perhaps, under the immediate eye 
of a ripe and distinguished scholar, does feel rather degraded 
when he finds himself seated, perhaps, by the side of some 
school-fellow whom he had only known as far below him in 
the school classes, to move slowly through some familiar 
classic. Assuredly, it is, or was, the natural course of the 
student, ambitious of distinction, to evade, as much as possible, 
most of his College lectures, and to acquaint himself with the 
true clevation of University studies, and practise himself for 
competition with the most formidable rival scholars, under the 
charge unintermiited, if he can afford it —of an able pri- 
vate tutor, With him, he will read, in his first year, for the 
Latin University Scholarship; in his second, for the Treland ; 
in his third, for his Degree. So, at least, it used to be. 

Let us, however, listen to another voice. “I went to 
Oxford,” says a private narrative, to which we have access, 
“from the sixth form (the highest class) of a public school. 
I had at that time read all Thucydides, except the sixth and 
seventh books; the six first books of Herodotus; the early 
books of each author, | had done at least three times over. I 
had read five plays, I think, of Sophocles, four of .Eschylus — 
several of these two or three times over; four, perhaps, or 
five, of Kuripides; considerable portions of Aristophanes ; 
nearly all the Odyssey; only about a third of the Iliad, but 
that several times over; one or two dialogues of Plato — the 
Phiedo, I remember, was one; not quite all Virgil; all 
Horace: a good deal of Livy and Tacitus; a considerable 
portion of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and two or three books of his 
Ethics; besides, of course, other things. I mention these, 
because they have to do with Oxford. IT had been used to 
do ny very best in translating in the class. We were not 
marked; but expressions of approbation, graduated carefully, 
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and invariably given by the rule so formed, were quite sure to 
let every boy know how he had done his part. ‘The more 
diligent used to listen with eagerness for note and comment: 
the idlest amongst us were considerably afraid of reprimand. 
We were wont, moreover, to do three long original exercises 
singly, and marked by a regular scale. ‘To fall below 26, 1 
every week, out of school. ‘These were looked over with us 
used to consider latterly a disgrace; to attain 28, a very 
great piece of honor. I knew perfectly well when I did ill, 
and when I did well. 

“No words, not even those of Mr. Lowe, can express the 
amount of the change which I experienced on entering the 
lecture-rooms of my College — though confessedly one of the 
very best in Oxford—and on embarking upon the course of 
University study. Had I not read pretty nearly all the books ? 
Was I to go on, keeping up my Latin prose writers, for three 
years more?) Logic and Ethics had some little novelty ; there 
was a little extra scholarship to be obtained in some of the Col- 
lege lectures. Butthat wasthe utmost. J] should have wished 
to take to Mathematics, which I bad hitherto rather neglected ; 
but Mathematics alone would not lead to a Fellowship, and I 
did not feel any certainty that I could stand the strain of work 
for a “* Double-First.”. I had been pretty well sated of distine- 
tions and competitions at school; | would gladly have dis- 
pensed with any thing more of success in this kind, always 
excepting the £200 a year of the Fellowship. What I wanted 
was to sit down to happy, unimpeded prosecution of some new 
subject or subjects; surely, there were more in the domain of 
knowledge, than that Latin and Greek which I had been wan- 
dering about in for the last ten years. Surely, there were 
other accomplishments to be mastered, besides the composi- 
tion of Iambics and Ciceronian prose, If there were, however, 
they existed not for me. There were the daily lectures in the 
morning, which I did not like to miss, (and, indeed, could 
hardly have missed, to any profitable extent); nor yet, if J 
atiended them, to neglect to prepare them. ‘The daily lee- 
tures now, and the weary reéxamination in Classics three 
years ahead! An infinite lassitude and impatience, which I 
saw reilected in the faces of others, quickly began to infect 
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me. Quousque Latin prose? Though we should gain by it 
prizes and honors academical, beyond all academical example, 





it would not the less certainly be a mere shame and waste of 
strength to make the effort. I did go on, for duty’s sake, and 
for discipline and docility, sadly doing Latin prose; but, 
except in docility, profiting but little. Could I only have 
hoped to get through the whole business in a year or a year 






























and a hall’s time, and then to be free to do what, before that is 
over, one never does, study! Some pleasure, too, there would 
have been, even in that old Greek and Latin, could one but 
have been free to pasture freely, following a natural instinct, 
upon its fairly extensive field. But no; if one did any thing, 
one must * get up” the books for the Schools, and they were — 
three years ahead. Even the present alteration in the statute, 
by which the suflering pilgrim is allowed to lay down a_por- 
tion of his classical burden at the feet of the examiners, at 
the end of the second year, appears to me insullicient; ever 
so much classics and theology still remain behind, to be car- 
ried on, as before, to the end of the third year. No proper 
emancipation, no true admission to the rights of manly read- 
ing, is given, until the moment when, for most, it comes too 
late. 

« The masters of the public schools have, it is true, been in 
fault; they have pushed on their pupils too hastily ; have pre- 
pared them prematurely for the ultimate honors of the degree ; 
have neglected the JEneid and the Iliad for the sake of Aris- 
tophanes and the Ethies. Yet it is true, nevertheless, that 
this very examination in Ethies, &e., used to be passed, not 
sO Inany years ago, by young men not a bit older than the 
boys at the top of the public schools. Arnold took his First at 
nineteen, Peel his * Double-First ” at twenty. Surely, after 
the age of nineteen or twenty, it is really time that this school- 
boy love of racing, this empty competition, should be checked. 
There is less, a great deal, at Oxford than at Cambridge ; but 
there is a great deal too much, at Oxford. For the prelimi- 
nary discipline of boys, I grant it to be needful; to carry it 
forward into the very years of legal manhood, appears to me 
a most foolish and ill-advised innovation. The existing 
change I cannot account suflicient; every one, as before, 
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must do his liter@ humaniores. Still, if four substantial depart- 
ments were once really and fairly established for the third year, 
[am happy in the belief that no one would think so very much 
of high honors in any one of them. Examinations are useful 
things, and the stricter they are, the better; and the results, 
I suppose, can hardly be made public without some honor 
attending them. But by the great principle, “ divide et impera,” 
we shall, I hope, overpower much of this pernicious distine- 
tion. We shall be able to prove to young men whether they 
really know what they think they know, without declaring 
them, (di meliora !) to themselves and all the world, to be the 
cleverest men in Oxford. Examinations, I repeat, are essen- 
tial: but no examinations will do much good unless there be, 
independent and irrespective of them, a real inward taste, and 
liking, and passion, shall I say, not for competitive effort and 
distinction, but for study, and the subjects themselves of 
study. Examinations are sadly apt to impair this spring 
of happy spontaneity : honos, indeed, a/it artes, but not that 
honor which attends the suecess of the race-horse : which tes- 
tifies to a mere personal and comparative superiority. Far 
more grateful, and of far higher value than any such popular 
plaudit, is, to the faithful student, the strictly plain and severely 
true ascertainment, not of whom he has beat, but of what he 
has done: the real desideratum for him is the exact and well- 
considered verdict of an accomplished judge of details; to 
details and separate branches, therefore, — not to aggregates of 
studies, but to distinct studies,— should examinations be 
applied. Quot homines, tot studia; quot studia, tot examina- 
tiones: Ilave as many as you please; the more they are in 
number, the less imposing they are singly; multiply them 
indefinitely. Only, of all Senior Wranglers, Medallists, and 
even “ Double-Firsts,” let us be fairly and finally rid.” 

This extract may restore us to our general subject, — the 
studies of the University. The defects which we have 
observed in them, and of which we are here reminded, may 
be thus recapitulated. 

1. The sameness and narrowness of their subjecis, identi- 
cal as they are with those already well taught at the public 
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schools, and alien to the direct purposes of any but the clerical 
profession. 

2. The promiscuous admission of young men of all capa- 
cities and attainments ; and 

3. Their indiscriminate union in the same College classes ; 
to which may be added, 

1. The general inetliciency of College tuition, the need of 
extensive private tuition, and the absence of professorial 
teaching. 

Over and above these evils, it is also alleged that the system 
of examinations, however useful in many respects, and how- 
ever energetically carried out, has something of a pernicious 
eflect. Oxford,and yet more, Cambridge, have been turned into 
mere arenas for the contests and the feats of the young com- 
petitors from the public schools. Examinations have been 
used, not for the legitimate purpose of proving and testing 
acquisitions in study, but as stimulants to exertion in general, 
and occasions for the display of intellectual fours de /orce. 
So far as the Universities have not been mere lounging-places, 
they have tended to become, during the last fifty years, intel- 
lectual race-courses and training-grounds. 

The means which the Commissioners desire to see adopted 
for the improvement and modification of the system of public 
tuition, we have already explained at large. ‘The discussion 
of the respective merits and the relations of collegiate, pri- 
vate, and professorial teaching, found in ditlerent portions of 
the evidence, in Mr, Patteson’s, for example, Mr. Lowe's, Mr. 
Jowett’s, and Professor Vaughan’s, is one of the most instruct- 
ive elements of the report. The professorial system. Mr. Jow- 
ett justly observes, has been adopted by foreign Universities, 
not from choice, but by necessity. The wealth of Oxford gives 
it the means of combining this with the tutorial; and in such 
a combination, the whole experience of Oxford seems to 
show, consists the highest excellence of University teaching. 

To exclude the idle and incompetent, who so fatally clog 
the action of any system of studies, the Commissioners simply 
direct the establishment of an University examination before 
admission. And, at this first University ordeal, honors, we 
think, might be legitimately and usefully given. ‘To obviate 
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the sameness and narrowness complained of, in the subjects 
of study, evils which are fully acknowledged in the Report, 
something has already been done by the University itself; and 
an account of it has been given in this Review. ‘The Com- 
missioners carry the change yet further out, and ofler the 
student, in his third year, a very considerable latitude of 
election in his subjects. After an examination at the end of 
his second year, he will be allowed to lay aside, if he chooses, 
his classics, and to devote himself to the school of theology ; 
the school of mental philosophy; to oriental and modern 
Kuropean languages ; to jurisprudence, history, and political 
economy; to mathematical, or to physical science. An 
examination in some one of these various subjects will test 
his proficiency at the close of the third year, and complete his 
qualification for his Bachelor's degree. ‘This method, it is pre- 
sumed, will also mitigate the evil etlects considered to attach to 
a single final examination in an aggregate of subjects, and 
will discourage the student from exhausting his strength upon 
exertions for mere distinction; or vitiating his studies by 
habits of cram, mnemonic tricks, and the like dishonesties. 

To exclude, by a severe entrance examination, the idlers 
and the dunces ; to test the merits of the various preparatory 
schools by a classification of the pupils whom they send up; 
and to offer large pecuniary aid to diligent and promising 
students who require it, — such would be the object in the first 
stage. ‘To complete the school studies under University 
tuition, and to test the result in a general examination, would 
be the next step. This once ellected, the student would be 
left free, under the direction chiefly of Professors, to pursue, 
according to his taste or his views in life, any subject that he 
chose. His diligence and his success in this study of predi- 
lection would be approved in one more concluding, profes- 
sorial examination. He would now, with his University 
title, be dismissed for actual service of life; but to any highly 
accomplished and proficient Bachelor of Arts, some wealthy 
College would be pretty certain to ofler an income of 1000 
dollars per annum, as a subsidy during his professional 
studies, or a premium to tempt him to service as a University 


teacher. 
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The entrance examination and the Scholarships; tutorial 
and professorial teaching; the completion of the school stu- 
dies: and the commencement, with full freedom of choice, 
of the after-studies : the examinations testing both: and the 
Fellowships rewarding mature proficiency, — these items, in 
respect of sindies, constitute the ideal presented in the Oxford 
Report. Such a system really bears the appearance of being for 
the nineteenth century, and, for the English race, as fair an 
ideal as can be reasonably expected; an ideal that may be 
kept in sight under social circumstances quite different from 
those of England. <A University is not necessarily a finishing 
school for the sons of richer people; it may be a finishing 
school for those, whatever their parentage or private means, 
who are worth the pains and expense of a finished and com- 
plete education. If this country, in her public schools, pos- 
sesses a means for discovering, in all parts and places, the 
most promising boys, is it not all the more incumbent upon 
her to give these chosen individuals that which, in other 
places is offered at random to a class, or section of society, — 
a really high culture, an education worthy of the name? It 
would be well, no doubt, could we really hope really to edu- 
eate all; but time is wanting, if not money. We cannot 
have all our boys studying and learning till they are twenty 
years old. But are we, therefore, disabled from picking out 
for this benefit, not the richest, but the fittest: and giving 
them this benefit in its fullest measure? The American 
Republic does not appear to be wholly unfitted for the exist- 
ence of institutions aiming at the highest ends, and using all 
the means, of the wealthiest and most learned European 
Universities. Might not a University exist upon this side of 
the Atlantic, which should combine, with the freedom and 
openness of the French and German institutions, the strict 
requirements and thorough-going discipline, and the munifi- 
cent aids and rewards, which are found in those of England, 
or are, at any rate, aspired to in the Report of the Oxford 
Commission ? 
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Art. V.—1. A Faggot of French Sticks, or Paris in 1851. 
By Sir Francts Heap, Author of “ Bubbles from the 
Brunnen of Nassau.” New York: G. P. Putnam. 1852. 
12mo. pp. 495. 

2. Parisian Sights and French Principles, seen through Ameri- 
can Spectacles. New York: Harpers. 1552. 12mo. pp. 264. 

3. Claret and Olives; from the Guronne to the Rhone. By 
Anevus B. Reacn. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


We have upon our table half a dozen books deseribing 
recent travels in Europe, or a residence in some of its cities. 
None of them are absolutely intolerable, and a moiety, at 
least, by their vivacity, and the solid information given in 
them, sufficiently demonstrate that the field, which has been 
worked so long, is by no means yet exhausted, The world 
was never half so well known as it is at present; yet curiosity 
was never more keen. Wherever there are men and the 
works of men, there will be something worth the seeing and 
the telling. What is wanted is the intelligent eye and the 
comprehending mind. With these, Europe, even in its best 
known portions, — through the changing scenes of its actual 
life, the progress of its arts, the condition of its people, and 
its pleasing or sorrowful memories, —is still fresh and inex- 
haustible. 

Foremost in our list, we have placed that veteran traveller 
and sight-seer, Sir Francis Head. If Sir Francis knew how 
much we admire his books, we almost think (though that is 
saying much) that his feelings towards the American Repub- 
lic would become somewhat gentler and kinder. His political 
opinions do not come near enough to annoy us, while we 
enjoy, with a keen relish, the felicity of his descriptions, and 
the humor, grace, and vigor of his style. Nay, more, we have 
travelled so often and so far with him, as to have formed a 
kind of personal attachment, which, we trust, may not be 
disturbed. From the delightful “ Bubbles from the Brunnen,” 
with its quaint, half deprecatory motto —“ Bubble, (bobbel, 
Dutch) any thing which wants solidity and firmness. (John- 
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son’s Dictionary,’)— down to the “ Faggot,” and including 
the more recent work on Ireland, we find everywhere the 
same freshness, the same vividness of narration, and the same 
good sense. The “ Bubbles” are not altogether empty and 
fragile ; the Faggot is not wholly composed of dry and crooked 
sticks. 

One of the chief sources of pleasure in the present book, is 
the admirable manner in which the author daguerreotypes the 
scenes of the gay capital. He is specifie and exact. Objects 
great and small, every thing within the limits of his picture, is 
painied as if by the sun. Whether it be Louis Napoleon 
attending High Mass at the Hotel des Invalides, or the killing 
of a poor horse or a fat pig, the Gardens of the Tuileries, or 
the Mont de Piété, the glories of the Madeleine, or the dis- 
gusting horrors of the Morgue, the pencil is equally faithful. 
We have here the actual life of Paris in the year 1851, so far 
as a busy and observing man could see it in three weeks, 
The facts are often homely, but they are valuable as the mate- 
rial for opinions. What would we not give for a picture, 
equally thorough and impartial, of Paris under Charles IX, 
or Henry LV.! ‘Travellers often mistake in supposing nothing 
to be worthy of description but the grand, the solemn, and 
the unusual. It is rather the common and the lowly that we 
are most ignorant of, and desire most to know ;—how the 
people live, their habits, occupations, the subject of their 
thoughts, their amusements, their education, their morality. 
All these things are given, both by Sir Francis and the anony- 
mous American; and, what is important to observe, in neither 
case are they taken indiscriminately, or without a plan. The 
facts selected are characteristic, and are grouped so as to illus- 
trate the dispositions and pursuits of the people. Our coun- 
tryman evidently sees with his own eyes, and speaks without 
reserve. We shall give a few extracts from his compact and 
amusing volume; but our first duty is with the “ Faggot.” 

Sir Francis tells us, that, having provided himself with a 
few letters of introduction, which, however, he did not use, he 
left London ex rowle for Paris, on the evening of the 29th of 
April, A. D. 1851. At eleven o’clock the same night, he was 
“ dead and buried,” (that is, dead to the world, and buried in 
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feathers), at Dover; at five o’clock the next morning, he took 
the steam-packet to cross the Channel; at six o’clock and 
forty-five minutes, he was in Calais, and towards evening, the 
sun yet two or three hours high above the western horizon, he 
took his place, with great satisfaction, at the table @héle of 
Meurice’s Hotel, at Paris. That very evening he began his 
survey of the strange and pleasant sights of the great toy- 
shop and museum, Paris; and for three weeks, excepting 
when the prescriptions of a celebrated oceulist kept him con- 
fined to his room, which was for a few hours daily, did not 
cease prying into all the strange nooks and corners of the 


place, taking notes, observing with a keen and practised eye, 
setting down distances and numbers with mathematical accu- 
racy;—in short, with most commendable diligence, which 


must have made his three weeks any thing but a mere recrea- 
tion, gathered and arranged this Faggot, “ to enliven fora few 
moments an English fireside.” 

In making a selection of topics for his light sketches, he covers 
a broad field ; but there are two or three which evidently draw 
out his affections, and there are some whose omission is a 
little singular. It is the outward and visible objects which he 
most carefully inquires about, hardly ever the moral character 
or condition, the state of popular education, or of popular 
literature, although these we suppose to be peculiarly neces- 
sary in enabling us to estimate the character of the French 
with fairness. He looks with most interest to the state of 
the army, the operation of the railroads, and the condition 
and management of the horses. We cannot tell how many 
short, little, “punchy” horses attracted his attention. Tis 
very first “ stroll” was to the “ General Association of Omni- 
busses,” whose magnificent stables he carefully describes, and 
the history of whose inmates he follows, till, worn out and 
good for nothing else, they are given to the Equarrisseur, and 
are slaughtered. Of the railways, he describes, with much 
minuteness, the Great Northern, and that leading to Lyons; 
while, as respects the army and matters connected with it, he 
devotes a chapter each to the Hotel des Invalides, Military 
Models, the Musée de I’ Artillerie, Ecole Polytechnique, Ecole 
Nationale des Ponts et Chaussées, Les Casernes, Keole Spée- 
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ciale Militaire de St. Cyr, Ecole d’Etat Major, and a grand 
military review held by Louis Napoleon; nor can we name 
the book which contains information on these topics, so minute 
and so trustworthy. 

The prevailing opinion respecting all that he saw, from the 
President of the late Republic, down to the chiffonnier claw- 
ing open with his stick the heaps of refuse in the street, is one 
of satisfaction and pleasure. He only once or twice met with 
a disagreeable incident, or found a condition of things to pro- 
voke a censure. The order, regularity, and certainty with 
which every ordinary matter pertaining to social life is con- 
ducted, the scientific exactness of all public arrangements, 
the efliciency of the police, the drill, the discipline, and gym- 
nastic expertness of the soldiers, the cleanly, and, so far as 
possible, mereiful routine of the abattoirs, — every thing, in 
fact, that public law or police regulation can touch, seems 
worthy of the praise so frankly bestowed. One great evil, 
however, now no more, comes in for censure, direct or implied, 
wherever seen; namely, the Republic, with its obtrusive sym- 
bols, and its * Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” flaunting on 
flags raised alike upon churches, prisons, and cemeteries. For 
this there is everywhere a sareasm. It is only “ thirty dyers, 
with black faces, throats, and hands, with bent knees, bent 
elbows, bent backs, large, round, open eyes, and protruding 
chins, in attitude like tall, zinc, crooked chimney-pots,” that 
shout, when the President is going to the review, “ Vive la 
Republique,” and even they are hired to do so. ‘The others 
shout Vive Nupoleon. ‘The Republic was only “ provisional,” 
and they have now * changed all that.” But our author wrote 
in 1851, six months and more before the Coup d’ Flat. Louis 
Napoleon receives ample justice from him, if justice means 
unqualified respect and praise. He is evidently the man for 
the times, the man for France, —cool, sagacious, silent, observ- 
ing, religious, patriotic. There is an apology even (we must 
confess it sounds rather droll) for universal suilrage in his 
favor, since it is an appeal from the corrupied few to the 
honest, patriotic, upright many. The admission of a possible 
good from so bad a source, is justified only as an extreme 
exception, to be allowed once, and thenceforth to be never 
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heard of. Sitting astride the wall of Pére la Chaise, where 
the little Jews’ burying-ground lies separate from the great 
and common cemetery, he goes off into a protest against the 
policy of allowing the Jews a seat in parliament; and flying 
along the rails towards England, he cannot help indulging a 
few last flings against America and republics in general, 
extended suffrage and voting by ballot. He is * true blue” 
to the last, and only seemed for a moment to veer round 
when the voting which pleased him was really an abnegation 
of freedom. 

But, as we said before, these political opinions, heartily 
entertained, do not disturb the pleasure with which we read 
the book ; and we hasten to give, all that our space will allow, 
an extract or two as a specimen of the whole. In order to 
give aun idea of the odd subjec ts tour hed upon, as well as to 
present pictures from the two extremes of animal and intel- 
lectual life, we will select from the chapters entitled * Abattoir 
des Cochons,” and * The National Assembly.” The Abattoir 
is situated beyend the Barriére de Montmartre, and is 
inclosed within a high wall, forming a square of about 450 
feet a side. On entering within this outer wall, our author 
found himself repulsed by the guardian of the establishment, 
who announced to him that it was at present the property of 
a private company, and no one could be admitted without an 
order. A skilful and eloquent statement of the case, and 
especially, an appeal to the fact that he was a stranger, eflect- 
ually touched the heart of the “ chef,’ who forthwith conducted 


him into the interior. 


“We now reached a long building, one story high, not at all unlike 
a set of hunting stables; and on door No. 1 being opened, I saw 
before me a chamber ventilated like a brewhouse, with a window at 
each end, and paved with flag-stones, the further half of which was 
covered with a thick stratum of straw, as sweet, clean, and unstained 
as if it had just come from the flail of the thresher. Upon this whole- 
some bed there lay extended, fast asleep, two enormous white hogs, 
evidently too fat even to dream. They belonged to no political party; 
had no wants; no cares; no thoughts; no more idea of to-morrow 
than if they had been dead, smoked, and salted. I never before had 


an opportunity of seeing any of their species so clearly; for in Eng- 
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land, if, with bended back and bent knees, an inquisitive man goes 
to look into that little low dormitory called a sty, the animal, if lean, 
with a noise between a bark and a grunt, will probably jump over him ; 
or if fat, he lies so covered up, that the intruder has no space to con- 
template him; whereas, if the two pigs lying before me had been in 
my own study, T could not have seen them to greater advantage. 

* Without disturbing them. my conductor closed the door, and we 
then entered Nos. 2, 5, and 4, which I found to be equally clean, and 
in which were lying, in different attitudes, pigs of various sizes, all pla- 
cidly enjoying the sort of apoplectic slumber I have described. My 
conductor would kindly have opened the remainder of the doors, but 
as I had seen suflicient to teach me, what in England will be disere- 
dited, namely, that it is possible to havea pigsty without any disagree- 
able smell, I begged him not to trouble himself by doing so; and he 
accordingly was conducting me across the open square when I met seve- 
ral men, each wheeling in a barrow a large jet-black dead pig, the skin 
of which appeared to be slightly mottled in circles. As they passed me 
there passed also a slight whiff of smoke ; and I was on the point of 
asking a few questions on the subject, when I found myself within the 
great slaughter-house of the establishment,—a large barn, the walls 
and roof of which were as black as soot. The inside of the door, also 
black, was lined with iron. ‘Che floor was covered for several inches 
with burnt black straw, and upon it lay, here and there, a large black 
lump, of the shape of a huge hog, which it really was, covered over 
with the ashes of the straw that had just been used to burn his coat 
from his body. 

“In vain I looked beneath my feet and around me to discover the 
exact spots where all this murder had been committed ; but nowhere 
could I discover a pool, slop, or the smallest vestige of blood, or any- 
thing at all resembling it. In short, the whole floor was nothing but a 
mass of dry, crisp, black, charred remains of burnt straw. It was 
certainly an odd-looking place ; but no one could have guessed it to be 
a slaughter-house. 

“ There was another mystery to be accounted for. In England, when 
anybody in one’s little village, from the worthy rector at the top of 
the hill, down to the little ale-house keeper at the bottom, kills a pig, 
the animal, who has no idea of “letting concealment, like a worm in 
the bud, prey on his damask cheek,” invariably explains, seviatimn, to 
every person in the parish — dissenters and all— not only the trans- 
action, but every circumstance relating to it; and accordingly, whether 
you are very busily writing, reading, thinking, or talking about nothing 


at all to ladies in bonnets sitting on your sofa to pay you a morning 
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visit, you know, and they know, perfectly well—though it is not 
deemed at all fashionable to notice it—the beginning, middle, and 
end, — in short, the whole progress of the deed ; for, first of all, a little 
petulant noise proclaims that somebody somewhere is trying to catch a 
pig: then the animal begins, all at once, with the utmost force of his 
lungs, to squall out, ‘They have caught me:—they are pulling at 
me:—they are trying to trip me up:—a fellow is kneeling upon 
me :—they are going to make what they call pork of me. O dear! 
they have done for me!’ (the sound gets weaker) * I feel exceedingly 
unwell; —I'm getting faint ;— fainter ;— fainter still, —I shan’t be 
able to squall much longer!’ (a long pause.) * This very long little 
squall is my last, —’Tis all over, — 1am dying —I'm dying—I'm 
dying: . . . I'm dead!’ 

~ Now, during the short period I had been in the establishment, all 
the pigs before me had been killed; and although I had come for no 
other earthly purpose but to look and listen; although, ever since I 
had entered the gate, I had — to confess the truth — expect dl to hear 
asquall; it was surprising I had not heard one;—I was not only 
ready, but really anxious, with the fidelity of a shorthand-writer, to 
have inserted in my notebook, in two lines of treble and bass, the small- 
est quaver or demisemiquaver that should reach my ears, yet I had not 
heard the slightest sound of discontent! Ilowever, while I was en- 
erossed with these serious reflections, I heard some footsteps outside ; 
a man within opened the door slightly, and through the aperture, in 
trotted, looking a little wild, a large loose pig. whose white, clean, deli- 
eate skin, physically as well as morally, formed a striking contrast 
with the black ruins around him. 

“In a few seconds he stopped ;— put his snout down to the charred 
ground to smell it; did not seem to like it at all;— looked around 
him ;—then, one after another, at the superintendent, at me, and the 
three men in blouses ;— appeared mistrustful of us all;— and, not 
knowing which of us to dislike most, stood as if to keep us all at bay. 
No sooner, however, had he assumed this theatrical attitude than a 
man who, with his eyes fixed upon him, had been holding in both 
hands the extremity of a long thin-handled round wooden mallet, 
walked up to him from behind, and striking one blow on his forehead, 
the animal, without making the smallest noise, rolled over on the black, 
charred dust, senseless, and, excepting a slight convulsive kick of his 
upper hind leg, motionless. Two assistants immediately steppe d for- 
ward, one with a knife in his hand, the other with a sort of iron [rying- 
pan, which he put under the pig’s neck; his throat was then cut; not 
a drop of blood was spilled ; but as soon as it had completely ceased 
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to flow, it was poured from the frying-pan into a pail, where it was 
stirred by a stick, which caused it to remain fluid.” Fag. pp. 93-95. 


This is indeed a scene which none but Sir Francis would 
think of describing, and none but he could describe so well. 

We turn now to the Assembly, whose proceedings may 
prove more interesting. By a private ticket, Sir Francis was 
ushered early into the Tribune du Corps Diplomatique, whence 
he could easily view the arrangements and proceedings. 


“The construction and interior arrangements of the building are so 
simple and so sensibly adapted for its object, that at a single glance it 
is easily understood. ‘The house is in the horseshoe form. At the 
heel end, surrounded, in front, by a small empty space, and on each 
side by two others, called the *cdté gauche’ and *ecété droit, is the 
platform of the President, on which, elevated about six feet above the 
floor of the house, appear his desk, an ordinary library writing-table, 
supported in front by four brass legs, and his elbow-chair, a size larger 
than that usual in a library. Behind, on the same platform, but about 
a foot lower, stand, with their backs against the wall, six common, 
English-looking, mahogany dining-room chairs, with black horse-hair 
seats: and on the right and left, and about three feet below, a line of 
eight chairs and desks for secretaries. Beneath, and immediately in 
front of the President's chair, is the * tribune” or pulpit, from which 
every member may he required to speak, composed of a Ve ry small 
platform, about three feet above the floor of the house, bounded in 
front only by a low narrow table, about eight feet long, and about a 
foot broad, covered with red velvet, which sereens and conceals about 
the lower half of the speaker’s person. The remainder of the house, 
excepting its narrow floor, is compost d of cleven tiers of seats, rising, 
like those of an ancient amphitheatre, one above another, and intersected 
at right angles by twelve narrow passages, radiating, by twenty steps, 
upwards from the floor to the hexagonal walls of that portion of the 
house occupied by members. Each tier, which is two steps higher 
than that beneath, is subdivided into separate desks, behind each of 
which is a seat with iron elbows, covered with green cloth, by which 
arrangement 790 members, whose faces more or less converge upon 
the tribune, are completely separated one from the other.” p. 415, 

‘The members strolled in with their hats on, very much as 
in our * Houses,” and occupicd themselves, for some time 
after the entrance of the Speaker or President, in good- 


humored and ordinary conversation. 
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“ The house was now very full; and I was surprised to perceive that, 
excepting in the upper rows of benches on the left, occupied by the 
party Rouge, or radicals, there were fewer beards than, on an average, 
I had been in the habit of meeting in the streets. In a button-hole in 
the coats of a great many was a slight appearance, about as broad as 
a piece of bobbin, of a red ribbon. 

“Behind the President, on his right and left, on the platform on 
which he himself sat, and immediately beneath the inscription, * Liberté, 
Fraternité, Egalité? were two tables, oecupied by six clerks, one of 
whom, in black clothes and a long beard, I repeatedly observed intently 
mending a long white goose-quill pen ; another, also in black, wore a 
bright scarlet ribbon; another a long scarlet one, and also a long yel- 
low one. In front of the President, on his right and left, but below 
him, appeared, also dressed in black, and seated in chairs, eight secre- 
taries, undecorated. 

“The buzz of conversation lasted nearly half an hour; the floor of 
the house was covered with members in groups; and I was admiring 
the scene, and inwardly wishing its simplicity and sensible arrange- 
ments could be copied by the British House of Commons, when three 
consecutive double rings of the President’s little bell were followed by 
a eall, by the black-coated gentlemen with silver-hilted swords, of * En 
place! en place tg 

“The President, totally unsupported by any distinction of dress, 
struck the table with a ruler, and then rang again. At this moment, 
a man in black, ascending the steps of his platform, brought him, in a 
white soup-plate, a tumbler full of yellow-looking water, apparently 
weak lemonade. ‘* En place! en place!” resounded trom all parts of 
the house. The President rang again, struck the table again with his 
ruler, waved it at an unruly member, shook his head violently in dis- 
approbation, and, to my utter astonishment, all of a sudden, and in one 
single instant, just as if a wasp had stung him, he addressed the house 
in a state of extraordinary excitement. 

“As soon as order was obtained, a member rose from his seat, and 
said a few words which elicited loud sounds of objection, He instantly 
fell into an astonishing passion; shaking his right hand at the Rouge 
party on the upper benches, who answered him furiously, he became 
most violently excited, until, suddenly stopping, he sat down in a regu- 
lar rage. 

“The second speaker, who, from the tribune below the President, 
addressed the house for about ten minutes, spoke with more energy and 
action than is usual among Englishmen, but with great propriety. As 
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however, the members throughout the house, leaning towards each 
other, were all talking — indeed, apparently no one was listening to 
him — the President, sometimes sitting, sometimes standing with his 
arms hanging down, and sometimes folding them across his breast, 
repeatedly tapped hard with his ruler, but in vain. A member, step- 
ping into the tribune, replied for about five minutes; then the first 
speaker came back and renewed his arguments in favor of inserting in 
the railway bill (which I now began to understand was the subject of 
discussion) a clause, insisting on a third-class carriage accompanying 
every train, as was, he said, the case in England. At this moment, 
M. Thiers, entering at the door near the speaker, slowly walked up the 
floor of the house to his desk. Hlis gait was plain, quiet, and easy. 
He was very short, had a brown face, totally devoid of any other color, 
and gray, or rather grizzled hair. 

“ Directly opposite to me were Generals Cavaignac and Lamori- 
ciere, who for some time sat talking together. General Cavaignac’s 
form was tall, elegant, and erect; his hair, cut close all over, was a 
little bald on the top. He was dressed in a light olive-green coat, but- 
toned close up, so as to show no shirt. With great apparent affability, 
he occasionally conversed with several other members ; but, whenever 
he was not talking, he continued, without intermission, whirling his 
eye-glass very rapidly round the forefinger of his right hand, and then 
immediately whirling it as rapidly back again. 

“ The next speaker, on addressing the house from his seat, was inter- 
rupted by murmurs from different parts of the house, of * On wentend 
pas!’ <A great disturbance and loud cries continued, which forced 
him to leave his seat and ascend the tribune. The President now 
appeared to take part in the debate. He called, he ranted, he rang, 
but no one appeared to hear either him or his bell. At this moment, 
Lord Normanby, the British Ambassador, entered the * Tribune of the 
President of the Republic,’ and, separated only by a low partition, sat 
down beside me. I could not help thinking how symbolic the uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable scene before us was of the extreme difli- 
culties he must occasionally have to encounter. 

“As soon as order was restored, or rather, as soon as disorder was 
satiated, several members —a few from their seats, but principally 
from the tribune — made short speeches on the various clauses of the 
bill. On commencing, a glassful of yellow fluid, in a white saucer, was 
invariably placed at their right hand, on the narrow red velvet table of 
the tribune, by a servant in a blue coat, red collar, and red waistcoat, 
Usually, just before they began to speak, they raised it to their lips ; 
in the middle of the speeches they kept sipping it; and on concluding, 
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as a sort of perquisite, they invariably, on leaving the tribune, swigged 
off whatever was left, and then, gently licking their lips, and sometimes 
their mustachios, walked quietly towards their seats. Several, in the 
course of their speeches, drank two glasses full. 

“A young man now ascended the tribune, and, with a superabun- 
dance of galvanic-looking action, which really neither explained nor 
expressed any thing, he opposed, in a short speech, one of the sixty 
clauses of the bill. 

“ The next member began his speech from his place. A number of 
voices instantly called out, * On n'entend pas!’ on which, with the 
whole energy of his mind, he gave one great convulsive shrug of his 
entire person, and then, with great dignity, walked to the tribune. 

“In merely explaining that the line he advocated would be more 
direct from Paris to Cherbourg than the one proposed in the bill, he 
threw away an extraordinary quantity of action; and, on reading a 
long list of cold figures, he gradually became so miraculously excited — 
he got into such a violent perspiration, and evinced so much activity 
and gesticulation — that literally I expected to see him jump over the 
rails of the tribune. 

* One of the ministers, M. Leon Faucher, now rose, and, in repelling 
some accusations which had been made against the Government, spoke 
with more than English energy, but with great dignity, eloquence, and 
effect. In the course of his speech, starting up from his seat, close to 
the wall on the uppermost line of benches on the left, one of the Red 
Republican members, with his hair almost cut to the quick, with a 
beard nearly a foot long, and with his right arm diagonally uplifted, 
suddenly, furiously, and very loudly exclaimed, twice over, alluding, I 
believe, to some statement in the Government newspaper, ‘ C’est un 
calomniateur !’ 

“On M. Thiers ascending the tribune a marked and very compli- 
mentary silence prevailed. Notwithstanding the disadvantages of his 
voice, which is not only little, but that little squeaky, he spoke with 
great ability and effect. Occasionally, his wit caused, from all parts 
of the house, a joyous laugh (described by the reporters by the word 
‘hilarité.) Very frequently, after making an assertion, he interlaced 
his short arms upon his chest, but almost before the action —*‘ I pause 
for a reply!’—was completed, he entirely spoiled its dignity by 
quickly unfolding them. In the course of his speech, which was not 
long, to my utter astonishment, I saw him drink off, one after another, 
three tumblers of the light yellow mixture. 

“Something that he said—I could scarcely comprehend a word of 


it —seemed suddenly to prick very acutely the feelings of the house, 
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for he was contradicted on all sides. A general conversation took 
place, and for a few seconds everybody seemed as vigorously employed 
in making the utmost possible noise, as the fiddlers at a London ora- 
torio, piled above each other up to the ceiling, when they come to the 
word * /urtissimo !’ 

“Amidst this scene, or rather at the heel end of it, the President. on 
his platform, sat ringing, — then arose, — then stood beating the table, 
— then waved his ruler violently at an unruly member, — then shook 
his left hand quickly in disapprobation, — and then, with both hands 
uplifted, appeared as if entreating,— but to no purpose whatever. 

* Several members now spoke ; the House, however, all of a sudden, 
appeared to be tired; and as the black fingers of each of the three 
clocks pointed to 6h. om., the impatience increased. The Sp aker, by 
bell, by ruler, and by actions of dumb entreaty, endeavored to prevail 
on the House to allow the speech from the tribune to come to its close. 
Everybody, however, seemed to object, end their determination reach- 
ing its climax, the House, at Gh. 10m., arose, as if by acclamation, and 
the members, crossing each other in various directions, all walked out.” 
Faggot, pp. 416-419. 


At the risk of extending our extracts too far, we venture 
upon the description of a peculiar class of functionaries, 
whose duties, Sir Francis seems, with characteristic diligence 
and sagacity, to have thoroughly investigated. He noticed, 
standing at certain street corners, intelligent, respectable- 
looking men, dressed in a kind of uniform, and bearing upon 
their breast a brass plate with certain figures and a name. 
These persons are commissionnaires, ready for any service on 
which any one may please to employ him. They will get 
you a coach, carry your messages, bring letters and packages, 
change your furniture, direct you to streets or shops, in short, 
supply all the information which, as a stranger, you need, and 
do almost every thing for which you require the services of 
another. ‘They also act as agents of the police, and are 
sagacious and trustworthy. Determined to take nothing at 
second hand, Sir Francis called to his chambers a very respect- 
able member of this corps, and took down, from his own 
lips, an account of his employments. We give but a small 
portion of the narration. 

“Sir, I black boots; I saw wood; I carry portmanteaus and lug- 
gage, and whatever offers itself; I rub the floors of apartments and 
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stairs;....I beat carpets;.... I know how to arrange a room; I 
make the beds;....I watch a sick person through the night and day ; 
..+. I pawn at the Mont de Picté, whatever the public is willing to 
intrust to me, jewels, chains, watches, gold, or silver... . 

“ Now there is another subject which I will explain to you. When 
a gentleman has no confidence in his wife, he employs a commissioner 
to follow her when she goes out alone. Then the gentleman says to 
the commissioner, * Follow that lady ; you must tell me in detail every 
place where she stops: I shall come to your station this evening for 
an answer.’ Then I say to the gentleman,‘ Sir, Madame stopped in 
Street, Number —— (shrug). Madame remained for 





(shrug) 
half an hour in that house: during that time I walked up and down 
opposite the carriage-gate on the other side of the street, in order to 
know when she would leave the street. Madame went to the ware- 





house for novelties, —— Strect (shrug), Number . From thence 
Madame got into a hackney-carriage, which she stopped in the street 
on coming out of the warehouse. As for me, I ran as fast as my legs 





could carry me to follow the carriage. Madame got out of it in 
Street, say Number Madame sent away the carriage after hav- 
ing paid for it. Madame went into that house, where she remained an 
hour and a half. On going out of that house, Madame went straight 
home. Madame returned home at half-past five. I did not see any 
description of gentleman speak to Madame. In short, Sir, these are 
all the details and information which I can give you (shrug) for 
to-day.’ The gentleman says to me, * Well done, Commissioner: how 





much do Lowe you?’ I say, ‘Sir, you are generous enough to com- 
prehend how much that commission is worth.’ * Here, Commissioner, 
are two frances. Are you satisfied?’ * Yes, Sir, I am satisfied” ‘If I 
want you to-morrow, I will let you know, or I will go to your station 
myself’ I say to him, * Very well, Sir (shrug), it is all right. I thank 
you. Good day, Sir’ (shrug). Well (shrug), the next morning the 
gentleman arrives. ‘Tell me Commissioner, can you do the same 
commission for me that you did yesterday? you understand? Come 
with me; you will keep yourself opposite my carriage-gate ; when a 
lady comes out —a little brunette —she is to come in half an hour; 
she has a gown of Tartan silk, a green bonnet, and a large shawl, with 
a blue ground and red flowers — you will follow her. Keep yourself 
at a distance, some way off, so that she may not suspect that you follow 
her; bring me back a very exact account; you must tell me wherever 
she has stopped, the name of the street, and the number of the house, 
of all the houses where she may stop. I shall come and get your 
answer here at your station this evening at (shrug) seven o'clock.’ 
35 * 
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“It is now seven o'clock. ‘Sir I have done your commission very 
exactly. On leaving her house, Madame stopped on the Boulevard, 
at a shoemaker’s shop. Madame stayed there fifteen minutes; from 
; Madame stayed two 





there Madame went te —— Street, Number 
hours in that house ; from thence Madame came out; she went to the 
Garden of the Tuileries; Madame was talking there for half an hour 
with a gentleman, well dressed, not very tall, of a dark complexion; a 
gentleman who may be about eight-and-thirty ; this gentleman wears 
mustaches. From thence Madame parted from this gentleman; she 
returned home to her own house at (shrug) half-past six. This is all 
the tour that Madame has made to-day.’ 

“Sometimes a lady in the same way makes me follow her husband, 
whom I know. In order that this gentleman may not recognize me, 
I dress myself decently like a citizen. My comrade, opposite, once 
followed a gentleman for ten days, at the rate of six franes a-day : in 
those ten days he was not able to discover or find out any thing!” 


Faggot, pp. 208 — 210. 


With an eye equally keen, and a purpose equally honest, 
with a candor which will not refuse its reward to merit, and a 
satire none the less eflective because concealed under a gay 
wnd careless exterior, the book of our American author pre- 
sents to us scenes of still deeper import. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that, in comparison with the accomplished author of 
the “ Faggot,” his narrative lacks gracefulness, neatness, and 
distinctness. ‘Things are sometimes so jumbled together that 
the vividness of impression is quite lost, and one not already 
familiar with the scenes or events might not understand them 
atall. Still, as we shall show, some of the subjects towards 
which he directed his attention are among the gravest and 
most important which can concern any people. 

One of the first things which strikes an American traveller 
to France, is the care taken of him by the government, the 
delivery and exchange of his passports, the necessity of con- 
stantly registering his whereabouts, and of applying, in due 
season, for permission to leave the city or country. Another 
thing of which he will hear something, but, if quiet and well- 
behaved, may feel nothing, is the power of the police. Stories 
of their watchfulness, we think, are not often much exagge- 
rated, nor are their functions less important under the Empire 
than under the Republic. Still further east, in some of the 
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cities of Germany and Austria, we have reason to believe 
that, of late, and especially since the advent of M. Kossuth, 
they are more exacting, and systematically more annoying 
to Americans than ever; a deliberate purpose seeming to be, 
to keep such troublesome material out of their limits. As we 
have given from Sir Francis some account of the “ Commis- 
sioner,’ we give our American’s account of the Police. 


“When a newly arrived American is informed that all his move- 
ments are known to the police, that there is nothing he can do, and 
scarcely any thing he can say or think, but what he will find duly 
chronicled in its records, he looks incredulous. Nevertheless, it is in 
the maintrue. The first care of the police is to ascertain the nation and 
occupation of the stranger, his business and general habits. If these are 
satisfactory, he is subject only toa general surveillance. Should he 
become an object of suspicion, the Argus-eyes of this mysterious 
power are upon him everywhere. ‘They report when he goes out and 
when he returns; where he visits, and whom he visits; who visits him ; 
what letters he receives ; where from; and his habits, of every name 
and nature, even to the number of glasses of wine he may take in the 
course of a day, and his very conversation. So thorough is this watch, 
that when Caussidiére, the companion of Louis Blanc, became prefect 
of the police of Paris, having the curiosity to examine the reports made 
relative to himself, before the Revolution of February, 1548, he ex- 
claimed with astonishment, ‘ Not only my actions, but my intimate 
thoughts!’ 

“Tlow is this effected? In various ways. There are, first, the 
uniformed agents of the police, its external eyes, whose duties and 
appearance are so well known that they are easily avoided. But in 
avoiding Charybdis, the suspected seldom see the more dangerous 
Scylla, or the secret agents, whose eyes and ears are in every cafe, 
restaurant, corner, or place, where men do congregate, and under every 
disguise. They have as many shapes as Proteus, and as many colors 
as the chameleon. There is no locality, from the salon in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain to the lowest haunt in the quarter St. Antoine, in 
which they cannot make themselves completely at home. 

* The employes relieve each other in their watches with the regu- 
larity of sentinels. The following note from an ex-prefect of police 
to his successor, on finding himself incessantly followed by two police 
agents, got wind, immediately after the change of ministry in Novem- 
ber last, greatly to the amusement of the people of Paris :— 

“* Monsieur le Prétet, — I have the honor to announce to you, that 
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I leave to-morrow to have a few days’ shooting in the country. It is, 
therefore, perfectly useless to send your agents charged to watch my 
house and to follow me. I will de myself the honor of informing you 
of my return. Accept, &e., CARLIER.” 
Parisian Sights, pp. 131, 182. 


In this surveillance, strict, suspicious, and exacting as it is, 
there is doubtless some good. It is protecting and_pre- 
ventive, a safeguard and defence. But the great importance 
of it, ever since its establishment by Louis XIV., and that 
which has given it permanence, under every form of govern- 
ment, has been its political powers and functions. Conspira- 
cies are detected, dangerous persons are watched, opinions are 
discovered, the public pulse is felt, the press is kept under a 
healthful restraint. But all these so-called virtues in France 
are just what would make it abhorred in England or Ame- 
rica. 

“ Paris has four Commissioners of Police to each of its 





twelve arrondissements, each having in charge one of the forty- 
eight quartiers.” Without giving farther details of the organ- 
ization of this half-political and half-sanitary hydra, it is 
suflicient to add, that its arms, ears, and eyes embrace all 
France, concentrating its knowledge and direction in one 
trunk, the newly-created Minister of Police, the sum of whose 
duties is to allow nothing to exist in France unsanctioned by 
the government. 


“ Thus, the first notice an individual may receive, that his presence 
can be dispensed with in ‘La Belle France, is a brief notification, that 
by calling at the proper bureau, he will receive his passport. Last 
autumn, a simple decree of the Prefect compelled all foreigners resid- 
ing in the department of the Seine to apply for permission to remain, 
under penalty of immediate expulsion. The object was to examine 
into the history of each individual ; and if, in the opinion of the police, 
the public safety required his banishment, he was immediately sent out 
of the country. Several hundred were, in consequence, banished. 
However salutary such a purgative might be in a city like New 
York, our institutions require that a citizen must be considered inno- 
cent until adjudged guilty by a jury of his countrymen. Conse- 
quently we are compelled to await crime before we act. The French 
seek to prevent it, by placing society as much as possible out of the 
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risk. We punish; they protect. It is not astonishing that each new 
government of France, in its turn, cherishes an institution which, in 
return, can give it such eflicient support.” Parisian Sights, p. 139. 


We have looked, with some interest, to the judgment of so 
intelligent an observer on the education and the morals of the 
people. The results, which alone we have time to state, are 
not very favorable. It seems, that, in the primary schools of 
France, there are somewhat more than 2,300,000 pupils, sup- 
ported at an annual expense of about §1,800,000, being about 
seventy-five cents a head. ‘The State of New York expends 
on her common schools more than $1,400,000, an average of 
nearly two dollars a head. France thus educates one six- 
teenth of her population; New York, one fourth. We might 
go on, more particularly, but the statistics would not be more 
favorable. It is stated that “the total number of pupils in 
the lyeceums, colleges, and private institutions in’ France, for 
1850, was 92,231; making a total of 2424,S811 children only, 
out of the 18,000,000 in France, receiving any degree of edu- 
eation.” We cannot verify these figures, but they are given 
as if with authority. 

There are two forms of education, however, for which 
abundant provision is made, — namely, in the higher arts and 
sciences, and for the army. In no country is eminent talent 
more readily encouraged or provided for. Nowhere are the 
schools of every art more accessible. Museums filled with 
specimens, arranged with the choicest skill, and exhibiting the 
latest scientific discoveries; libraries, galleries of paintings, 
collections of models, are thrown open with the greatest free- 
dom. ‘There are prizes for discoveries, and ample rewards 
for successful students. ‘The President sent 10,000 franes 
to Foucault, to assist him in his experiments with the pendu- 
lum. A reward of 50,000 franes has been offered to any one 
who should make electricity available, with economy, to the 
practical arts. ‘The Institute offers annually a prize of 2000 
francs for poetry and eloquence, and 10,000 franes for the best 
work on French history. Successful artists in the fine arts 
are sent to pursue their studies at Rome. In 1851, there 
were in Paris 1300 medical students, and 2769 students of 
law. ‘The schools for the army are very thorough, and are 
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managed with great skill. Among them are the Ecole Poly- 
technique, (of which those destined for the army form but a 
single branch,) the I Scole Spéciale Militaire de St. Cyr, and 
the Ecole d’Etat Major, all which are particularly described 
by Sir Francis. The government relies upon the army no 
less now than in the days of Louis XIV.; and Louis Napo- 
leon has not been neglectful of this great source of his secu- 
rity. Its various corps are kept in the highest state of 
discipline, and their sympathies retained by all possible 
methods. 

It has been a matter of surprise to many, that the French 
people should so suddenly, and with such remarkable unani- 
mity, have returned to the “ Empire,” after having so furiously, 
and without apparent cause, rushed into the experiment of a 
republic. Kven more has it been wondered at, that they 
should have so generally sanctioned such barefaced violation 
of oaths and promises as the Prince-President did not scruple 
to be guilty of. A reader of their history might not be much 
surprised at any changes which that mercurial race might see 
fit to enact, and a believer in Providence would not be asto- 
nished at any thing which savored of retributive justice. But 
we can easily detect some of the reasons which led them so 
early to repent the republican experiment which they so rashly 
tried. One is, their evident unfitness for that form of govern- 
ment, which requires so much general intelligence, sobriety, 
and morality. All their “antecedents,” — to use a word they 
are partial to,— are opposed to such a mode of public admi- 
nistration. ‘Their tastes and habits and discipline are foreign 
to it. Whether it be in the innate tendencies of the Gallic 
race itself, so radically unlike the Anglo-Saxon, in their posi- 
tion, their education, their re ligion, — in any or all of these, 
from the earliest times, their progress towards freedom has not 
been parallel with that of England. The vicissitudes of their 
fortune have been abrupt and awful, but have brought with 
them little instruction for the nation. Why it is, that, with a 
literature so brilliant, with such ample intelligence among the 
higher classes, with the names of such statesmen and jurists 
as she can show upon her national roll, and of such saints 
and martyrs as are inscribed within her calendar, France 
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should yet have attained a place no higher among the nations 
for moral dignity, and should have accorded to her people so 
few civil and political privileges, is indeed a problem for the 
historian." The solution, whatever it be, cannot be given in 
a word. It may result, in part, from the unwise concentration 
of power in the hands of the monarch; from the bitter and 
relentless religious wars and persecutions, to which the world 
has hardly elsewhere afforded a parallel; from the utter want 
of good faith of monarch towards the people — so entire as 
to be openly declared by some of them as a necessary prin- 
ciple of government — and from a consequent distrust and 
hostility of the people towards the government. A king 
without honesty or honor, and a people without religion, are 
but poor elements of national security or national liberty. 

But, whatever be the cause, every experiment has but made 
it more clear, that the people are not fitted for a republic. 
They do not love it; and when, in some freak, half by acci- 
dent, half by design, they get one, they know not how to use 
or preserve it. Still another cause, however, besides the 
public tastes, led immediately to the Empire. It was a ter- 
rible fear of Socialism. This was, perhaps, fostered by the 
Emperor that would be; but there was, undoubtedly, ample 
cause for alarm. ‘The bold irreligion and the atrocious doc- 
trines of the Socialists might well excite the terrors of all to 
whom property, or virtue, or life were of any value. Under 
the freedom of the Republic, secret afliliated societies, bind- 
ing themselves by the most solemn oaths, and recognizing 
each other by private signs and watchwords, were springing 
up all over France. Their fundamental principle was hatred 
to the “aristocrats,” by whom they meant everybody better 
off than themselves. Assassinations were frequent. Mothers 
taught their children to rejoice in the death of the rich citi- 
zens. 

“A young woman of Tairnay, mother of a child but eighteen 
months old, was in the habit of asking him, before a circle of Socialists, 
‘Tin! Tin,’ (the child being named Mathurin,) * what is it they will 
do to the aristocrats?’ The infant immediately, to the infinite satisfae- 


* This problem has been ably discussed by Sir James Stephen, in his recent 
Lectures on the History of France. 
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tion of the spectators and the tender-hearted mother, who covered him 
with kisses, drew his hand rapidly across his neck, to indicate that it 
was thus they intended to cut their throats.” p. 226, 


Here is a specimen of their method of initiating a novice. 


“The candidate, blindfolded, knelt upon two knives crossed, and 
upon two five-frane pieces. He was then asked, * Do you wish to join 
this society 7’ * Yes.’ * Do you promise never to reveal its secrets ?’ 
‘T promise it... * Swear to obey all orders which may be given you, 
even if they prescribe to you to kill your brother’ *I swear it. 
‘What do you feel under your hands?’ ‘I feel two knives and two 
pieces of money.’ * These objects are placed there to teach you, that 
if the lust of money draws you to betray this society, you will be put 
to death” lis eyes were then unbandaged, and two of the oldest 
brethren seized the knives and brandished them over his head, exclaim- 
ing, * Yes, the brother who sells our secrets will deserve death, and we 
will kill him !’” 

It is not surprising, that, with these things, and others like 
them, brought before their eyes, every citizen who had any 
thing to lose should have desired the protection of a strong 
government. Nor do we see why the present Empire may 
not endure. But for the permanent welfare of France, there 
are needed clements which now seem to be almost entirely 
wanting — sobriety, sell-restraint, and, above all, a pervading 
religious faith. 

If we may believe our auihor, the extravagance of the 
present age in Paris is equal to any thing which the past has 
known, and it may be attended with results as disastrous as 
any that history has recorded. It is said that Louis XIV. 
thought his profuse and reckless expenditures advantageous to 
his subjects ; and when solicited to relieve the mendicants at 
the gates of his palace, he said, “A large expenditure is the 
alms-giving of kings.” Of the same kind are the doctrines 
promulgated at the present day. The chairs of Political 
Economy are suppressed in the colleges of France, while it is 
maintained that “the luxury of the rich and the expenditure 
of the government are essential sources of welfare to the 
nation at large.” ‘The moral reformer in any city in the world 
can find enough pollution and sin to make a picture of the 
darkest dye. But there is one form of vice from which Paris 
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has been thought tolerably free, concerning which our author 
gives quite a diflerent account. 

“Unhappily, there is an agent far more direct and active in the 
degradation of the nation, than either taxation or extravagance. No 
one who has made a tour of curiosity around the ‘ oefro’’ wall of Paris 
can have failed to make the discovery. Tlere, for at least three days 
in the week, he will find from 20,000 to 50,000 of the most dissolute 
of both sexes occupied in drinking and debauchery of the worst kind, 
in temporary liquor shops. ‘The increase of licensed retailers of wines 
and spirits, throughout France, has been rapid since 1830, Then, 
there existed but 250,000, Now, there are upwards of 350,000, an 
increase of 100,000 in twenty years, and of 20,000 during the last 
three years, under the Republic. This augmentation has been among 
the lowest class of cabarets, of which there has been an inerease of 
70,000 within nineteen years, paying a license of only six franes each. 
Were Beelzebub permitted to select an agent for the demoralization of 
humanity, he could not find one better adapted to his purpose than 
that which is sanctioned by the Government of France... . . . Such 
evidence should destroy the common delusion, that, because light wines 
are cheap in France, intoxication is rare. Brandies, of the most dele- 
terious nature, are equally cheap, and more generally used.” Parisian 
Nights, pp. 206, 207. 

It is not, however, specific vices, within or without the city, 
that would make us most solicitous for the welfare of the 
nation; but the eareless principles, the reckless indifference to 
religion, the low tone of private morality, which render every 
thing, in the hour of trial, insecure. Sundays are distinguish- 
ed from other days only as being more entirely given up to 
féles and amusements. About one third of the shops are 
closed on that day; labor is suspended in a somewhat larger 
proportion. No people in the world are so fond of pleasure, 
none have it provided for them so freely. The Government 
pays one theatre $10,000 annually towards its expenses, an- 
other, $50,000, another still, $176,000; while the whole cost 
of the primary schools of Paris is but $250,000 a year. We 
believe that each civilized nation has a work to accomplish, 
has also a course through which it must run in its progress 
towards its highest civilization. For France, whatever be its 
present quiet exterior, we fear there is much bitter experience 


good. Who that 


in store before it can attain a permanent g 
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looks upon her past history, more tumultuous, sanguinary, 
and terrible than that of any European nation, can be entirely 
devoid of fear for the future? Through the changes of cen- 
turies, the nation has preserved the distinctive features of its 
character with singular tenacity, and the phases of its history 
have been repeated from one generation to another. She has 
been long struggling, often desperately and with convulsion, 
to secure the boon of civil freedom; but how feeble the result 
compared with the effort, and how far off, — now, almost far- 
ther than ever, — the object of her desires ! 

We turn from both these volumes to the third upon our 
‘ist, with peculiar pleasure. We leave the hot air of the city, 
with its artilicial ways, its vice, its excitement, for the cool, 
calm, quiet country. It has been said, indeed, that Paris is 
France, and, for that reason, the provincial life has been almost 
entirely neglected by travellers. A traveller in England is not 
satisfied unless he visits the Universities and great manufactur- 
ing towns, the lakes of Cumberland and Scotland, and the 
country seats of the nobility. ‘The traveller in France, generally, 
regrets every moment that keeps him away from the capital. 
Even the fine old cities of Normandy, such as Caen and 
Rouen, —even the once romantic region of Provence, even the 
old Roman remains at Lyons and Nismes,— can hardly attract 
his attention. Yet we are persuaded (and this unpretending but 
most delightful book proves it) that in the provinces of France 
is a field for tourists yet to be reaped. ‘There are historical 
recollections to be yet again called up; pictures of life yet to 
be given, as thrilling, as terrible, as instructive, as the pen of 
poet or romancer ever gave ; and the scenes to be laid, not in 
Paris, but about Nantes, Bordeaux, Beziers,— among the 
mountains of Auvergne, along the plain of Languedoc, — if 
there were but a French Sir Walter; if there were but an earn- 
est and religious people on whom the narrative of martyrdoms 
and triumphs, the pictures of moral greatness and beauty, 
might have their legitimate influence. 

The author of “ Claret and Olives,” 
us, for the purpose of preparing a trustworthy series of letters 


travelling, as he tells 


on the agriculture and social state of the peasantry, for the 
London Morning Chronicle, and throwing off these light 
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sketches by the way, takes us along an unfrequented path, and 
in his cheerful narrative conveys much valuable informa- 
tion. He opens the scene at Bordeaux, about the time of the 
vintage, and takes us at once with him to the fields and the 
wine-press. ‘Then, again, we are wandering out in the sandy, 
barren district, called the Landes, which stretches away south- 
ward from the Garonne. ‘Then we follow up that river, and, 
after an excursion into the Pyrenees, find our way into Lan- 
guedoc, and, by the canal du Midi, are brought to the Medi- 
terranean, to Nismes, and the Rhone. We are not afraid to 
insure most agreeable impressions, and no little instruction, to 
whoever will take up the volume. — It is pervaded by an admir- 
able cheerfulness, good humor, and intelligence, and withal 
by that indescribable vivacity and occasional playfulness, 
which are indispensable in a book of travels, 

Let us glance, for a moment, at the wine regions about Bor- 
deaux. ‘The choicest products are from localities where the 
properties of the soil have been determined by experience. 
The distance of a few rods makes all the diflerence between 
the most costly wine and the cheapest. The most famous 
vineyards are owned by rich proprietors, who are accused, by 
the peasants, of an unfair desire to depress the fame of ihe sur- 
rounding lands; but our author thinks these natural prejudices 
are unreasonable, and that, without question, the Margaux, 
Lafitte, and other vineyards, owe their reputation to certain 
elements of soil, to position, whether sunny or shady, and to 
various nameless circumstances, which, combined, produce the 
choicest flavor in the grape. 

The vintage has often been the subject of the painter and 
the poet; and, in truth, it has real as well as imaginary 
elements of what is picturesque and joyous; but the gather- 
ing of the choicest grapes, like the vineyards themselves, 
ollers little to gratify the eye or the fancy. Look at the vines, 
as pictured by this writer. 

- Fancy open and unfenced expanses ol stunted-looking, scrubby 
bushes, seldom rising two feet above the surtace, planted in rows upon 
the summit of deep furrow ridges, and fastened with great care to low, 
fence-like lines of espaliers, which run in unbroken ranks from one 
end of the huge fields to the other. These espaliers, or laths are cut- 


tings of the walnut trees around, and the tendrils of the vine are 
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attached to the horizontally running stakes with withes, or thongs of 
bark. It is curious to observe the vigilant pains and attention with 
which every twig has been supported without being strained, and how 
things are arranged so as to give every cluster as fair a chance as pos- 
sible of a goodly allowance of sun. Such, then, is the general appear- 
ance of matters; but it is by no means perfectly uniform. Now and 
then you find a patch of vines unsupported, drooping, and straggling, 
and sprawling, and intertwisting their branches like beds of snakes; 
and again, you come into the district of a new species of bush, a 
thicker, stouter affair, a grenadier vine, growing to at least six feet, and 
supported by a corresponding stake. But the low, two-feet dwarfs are 
invariably the great wine-givers. If ever you want to see a homily, 
not read, but grown by nature, against trusting to appearances, go to 
Medoe and study the vines. Walk, and gaze, until you come to the 
most shabby, stunted, weazened, serubby, dwartish, expanse of snob- 
bish bushes, ignominiously bound neck and crop to the espaliers, like 
aman on the rack —these utterly poor, starved, and meagre-looking 
growths, allowing, as they do, the gravelly soil to show in bald patches 
of gray shingle through the straggling branches — these contemptible- 
looking shrubs, like paralyzed and withered raspberries, — it is, which 
produce the most priceless, and the most inimitably flavored wines. 
Such are the vines which grow Chateau Margaux at half a sovereign 
the bottle. The grapes themselves are equally unpromising. If you 
saw a bunch in Covent Garden, you would turn from them with the 
notion that the fruiterer was trying to do his customer with over-ripe 
black currants. Lance's soul would take no joy in them, and no seulp- 
tor in his senses would place such meagre bunches in the hands and 
over the open mouths of his Nymphs, his Baechantes, or his Fauns. 
Take heed, then, by the lesson, and beware of judging of the nature 


of either men or grapes by their looks.” pp. 51, 32. 


We cannot follow the description of the gayer vintage of 
the more common species of claret, but must leave to be 
imagined the songs and laughter, the rude jokes, the careless 
and varied costume, the moving figures of men and women, 
the laboring oxen, with the rude cart creaking under the weight 
of the tubs heaped up with the precious fruit. We will follow 
the tourist, however, to the primitive wine-press. 

* The wine-press, or eneier de pressoir, consists, in the majority of 
eases, of a massive shallow tub, varying in size from four square teet 
to as many square yards, — It is placed either upon wooden trestles or 


on a regularly built platform of mason-work under the huge ratters of 
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a substantial outhouse. Close to it stands a range of great butts, their 
number more or less, according to the size of the vineyard. The 
grapes are flung by tub and caskfuls into the cuvier. The treaders stamp 
diligently amid the masses, and the expressed juice pours plentifully 
out of a hole, level with the bottom of the trough, into a sieve of iron 
or wickerwork, which stops the passage of the skins, and from thence 
drains into tubs below. Suppose, at the moment of our arrival, the 
cuvier for a brief space empty. The treaders — big, perspiring men, 
in shirts and tucked-up trowsers — spattered to the eyes with splatches 
of purple juice, lean upon their wooden spades, and wipe their fore- 
heads. But their respite is short. The creak of another cart-load of 
tubs is heard, and immediately the wagon is backed up to the broad, 
open window, or rather hole in the wall, above the trough. A minute 
suflices to wrench out tub after tub, and to tilt their already half-mashed 
clusters splash into the reeking presso/r. Thento work again. Jump- 
ing with a sort of spiteful eagerness into the mountains of yielding, 
quivering fruit, the treaders sink almost to the knees, stamping and 
jumping and rioting in the masses of grapes, as fountains of juice spirt 
about their feet, and rush, bubbling and gurgling, away. Presently, 
having, as it were, drawn the first sweet blood of the new cargo, the 
eager tramping subsides into a sort of quiet, measured dance, which 
the treaders continue, while, with their wooden spades, they turn the 
pulpy remnants of the fruit hither and thither, soas to expose the half- 
squeezed berries in every possible way to the muscular action of the 
incessantly moving feet. All this time, the juice is flowing in a con- 
tinuous stream into the tubs beneath. When the jet begins to slacken, 
the heap is well tumbled with the wooden spades, and, as though a new 
force had been applied, the juice-jet immediately breaks out afresh. 
It takes, perhaps, half or three-quarters of an hour thoroughly to 
squeeze the contents of a good-sized cuvier, sufficiently manned. When 
at length, however, no further exertion appears to be attended with 
corresponding results, the tubfuls of expressed juice are carried, by 
means of ladders, to the edges of the vats, and their contents tilted in; 
while the men in the trough, setting-to with their spades, fling the 
masses of dripping grape-skins in along with the juice. The vats suffi- 
ciently full, the fermentation is allowed to commence. In the great 
cellars in which the juice is stored, the listener at the door — he can- 
not brave the carbonic acid gas to enter further — may hear, solemnly 
echoing in the cool shade of the great darkened hall, the bubblings and 
seethings of the working liquid — the inarticulate accents and indis- 
tinet rumblings which proclaim that a great metempsychosis is taking 
place —that a natural substance is rising higher in the eternal scale of 
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things, and that the contents of these great giants of vats are becom- 
ing changed from floods of mere mawkish, sweetish fluid to noble 
wine — to a liquid honored and esteemed in all ages —to a medicine exer- 
cising a strange and potent effect upon body and soul — great for good 
and evil. Is there not something fanciful and poetic in the notion of 
this change taking place mysteriously in the darkness, when all the 
doors are locked and barred —for the atmosphere about the vats is 
death —as if Nature would suffer no idle prying into her mystic ope- 
rations, and as if the grand transmutation and projection from juice to 
wine had in it something of a secret, and solemn, and awful nature — 
fenced round, as it were, and protected from vulgar curiosity by the 
invisible halo of stifling gas ¢ I saw the vats in the Chateau Margaux 





cellars the day after the grape-juice had been flung in. Fermentation 
had not as yet properly commenced, so access to the place Was possible ; 
still, however, there was a strong vinous smell loading the atmosphere, 
sharp and subtle in its influence on the nostrils; while, putting my ear, 
on the recommendation of my conductor, to the vats, I heard, deep 
down, perhaps eight feet down in the juice, a seething, gushing sound, 
as if currents and eddies were beginning to flow, in obedience to the 
influence of the working Spirit, and now and then a hiss and a low 
bubbling throb, as though of a pot about to boil. Within twenty-four 
hours, the cellar would be unapproachable.” pp. 45 - 45. 


Agen is a little town upon the river Garonne, in the depart- 
ment of Lot and Garonne, which of late years has become 
somewhat famous, through the genius of one of its humble 
inhabitants, — Jasmin, the * Last of the Troubadours,” as he 
calls himself. He is already somewhat known to us by Pro- 
fessor Longfellow’s translation of his “* Blind Girl of Casteél- 
Cuillée,” and the notices of several travellers. 


* Jasmin, as may be imagined, is well known in Agen. I was speedily 
directed to his abode, near the open Place of the town, and within ear- 
shot of the rush of the Garonne ; and, in a few moments, I found myself 
pausing before the lintel of the modest shop inseribed, Jasmin, Perru- 
quier, Coiffeur de jeunes Gens. A little brass basin dangled above the 
threshold ; and, looking through the glass, I saw ihe master of the 
establishment shaving a fat-faced neighbor. Now, I had come to see 
and pay my compliments to a poet; and there did appear to me to be 
something strangely awkward and irresistibly ludicrous in having to 
address, to some extent in a literary and complimentary vein, an indi- 
vidual actually engaged in so excessively prosaic and unelevated a spe- 
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cies of performance. I retreated, uncertain what to do, and waited out- 
side until the shop was clear. 

“Three words explained the nature of my visit; and Jasmin 
received me with a species of warm courtesy, which was very peculiar 
and very charming — dashing at once, with the most clattering volubi- 
lity and fiery speed of tongue, into a sort of rhapsodical discourse upon 
poetry in general, and his own in particular —upon the French lan- 
guage in general, and the pafo/s of it spoken in Languedoc, Provence, 
and Gascony in particular. Jasmin is a well-built and strongly limbed 
man, of about fifty, with a large, massive head, and a broad pile of fore- 
head, overhanging two picreingly bright black eyes, and features which 
would be heavy were they allowed a moment's repose from the con- 
tinual play of the facial muscles which were continually sending a series 
of varying expressions across the swarthy visage. Two sentences of 
his conversation were quite suflicient to stamp his individuality. The 
first thing which struck me was the utter absence of all the mock- 
modesty, and the pretended self-underrating, conventionally assumed 
by persons expecting to be complimented upon their sayings or doings. 
Jasmin seemed thoroughly to de spise all such flimsy hy pocrisy. * Cod 
only made four Frenchmen poets!’ he burst out with; * and their names 
are Corneille, Lafontaine, Beranger, and Jasmin!’ ‘Talking with the 
most impassioned vehemence, and the most redundant energy of ges- 
ture, he went on to declaim against the influences of civilization upon 
language and manners as being fatal to all real poetry. If the true 
inspiration yet existed upon earth, it burned in the hearts and brains of 
men far removed from cities, sa/ons, and the clash and din of social 
influences. Your only true poets were the unlettered peasants, who 
poured forth their hearts in song, not because they wished to make 
poetry, but because they were joyous and true. Colleges, academies, 
schools of learning, schools of literature, and all such institutions, 
Jasmin denounced as the curse and the bane of true poetry. They 
had spoiled, he said, the very French language. You could no more 
write poetry in French now, than you could in arithmetical figures. 
The language had been licked, and kneaded, and tricked out, and 
plumed, and danditied, and scented, and minced, and ruled square, and 
chipped — ‘Tam trying to give an idea of the strange flood of epithets 
he used) —and pranked out, and polished, and museadined, until, for 
all honest purposes of true, high poetry, it was mere unavailable and 
contemptible jargon. It might do for cheating egents de change on the 
Bourse — for squabbling politicians in the Chambers — for mineing 
dandies in the salons —for the sarcasm of Scribeish comedies, or the 


coarse drolleries of Palais Royal farces; but for poetry, the French 
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language was extinct. All modern poets who used it were mere 
faiseurs de phrase — thinking about words, and not feeling. ‘ No, no, 
my ‘Troubadour continued ; *to write poetry, you must get the lan- 
guage of a rural people —a language talked among fields, and trees, 
and by rivers and mountains —a language never minced or disfigured 
by academies, and dictionary-makers, and journalists ; you must have 
a language like that which your own Burns (whom I read of in 
Chateaubriand) used; or like the brave old mellow tongue unchanged 
for centuries — stuffed with the strangest, quaintest, richest, raciest 
idioms, and odd, solemn words, full of shifting meanings and associa- 
tions, at once pathetic and familiar, homely and graceful — the lan- 
guage which 1 write in, and which has never vet been defiled by ealcu- 
lating men of science or jack-a-dandy /itterateurs. 

* The above sentences may be taken as a specimen of the ideas with 
which Jasmin seemed to be actually overflowing at every pore in his 
body, so rapid, vehement, and loud was his enunciation of them. 
Warming more and more as he went on, he began to sketeh the out- 
lines of his favorite pieces, every now and then plunging into  recita- 
tion, jumping from French to patos, and from patois to French, and 
sometimes spluttering them out, mixed up pellmell together. Tlardly 
pausing to take breath, he rushed about the shop as he discoursed, lug- 
ging out, from old chests and drawers, piles of old newspapers and 
reviews, pointing me out a passage here, in which the estimate of the 
writer pleased him, a passage there, which showed how perfectly the 
eritic had mistaken the scope of his poetic philosophy, and exclaiming, 
with the most perfect xa/rete, how mortifying it was, for men of original 
and profound genius, to be misconecived and misrepresented by pigmy 
whippersnapper scamps of journalists. ‘There was one review of his 
works, published in a London + 2ecveil, as he called it, to which 
Jasmin referred with great pleasure. A portion of it had been trans- 
lated, he said, in the preface to a French edition of his works ; and he 
had most of the highly complimentary phrases by heart. The English 
eritic, he said, wrote in the 7vxtinum ; and he looked dubiously at me 
when I confessed that I had never heard of the organ in question. 
* Pourtaut, he said, * je vous le ferai voir: and 1 soon perceived that 
Jasmin’s 7iatfnvm was no other than the Athen@um.” pp. 108 - 106. 

This barber-poet has been called the Burns of Provence and 
Languedoc. His songs are in all mouths, and have found their 
way far beyond the natural limits of the patois —a_ cross 
between the old French and Spanish, the author thinks— in 
which they were written. 

We have already omitted to notice the excursion to that 
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singular part of France, the Landes, where the shepherds all 
walk on stilts; and must pass over the rough journey to Pau, 
the birth-place of the greatest of French monarchs, Henri LV. 
We must omit all notice of the Pyrenees, of the journey 
through Beziers, —the scene of the most relentless and inhu- 
man massacre of the Albigenses, where the Bishop, rejoicing in 
his triumph over the heretics, shouted to his soldiers to slay all, 
friend and foe, “ Cadite omnes, cadite ; noverit: enim Dori- 
nus qui sunt ejus;” — and must refuse to speak of the great 
Canal of the South, which connects the waters of the Atlantic 
with those of the Mediterranean, planned by Pierre Paul 
Riquet, sustained by Colbert, the energetic minister of Louis 
XILV., of which Vauban said, “ The work is absolutely perfect, 
with one exception — I have looked in vain for a statue of 
Riguet.”. There is an account, however, of one city, so 
strange, sounlike France, that we will quote as much of it as 
our space will allow. The traveller had been riding along a 


flat and marshy region towards the sea. 


* Presently we saw the gray walls of Aigues-Mortes rising, massive 
and square, above the level lines of the marshes, fronted by one lone 
minaret, called the *Tower of Constance’ — a gloomy steeple-prison, 
where, in the time of the Camisards, a crowd of women were confined — 
the wives and daughters of the brave Protestants of the Cevennes, 
Who fought their country, ineh by inch, against the dragoons of Louis 
Quatorze, and who — the prisoners, T mean — were forced to swallow 
poison by the agents of that right royal and religious king, the pious 
hero and Champion of the Faith, as it is inthe Vatican. Outside, the 
town looks like a mere fortification — you see nothing but the sweep of 
the massive walls reflected in the stagnant waters which lie dead around 
them. Not a house-top appears above the ramparts. It is only by 
the thin swirlings of the wood-fire smoke that you know that human 


lite exists behind that blank and dre ary vail of stone. We entered by 
a deep Gothic arch, and found ourselves in narrow, gloomy, silent 
streets, the houses gray and ghastly, and many ruinous and deserted, 
The rotten remnants of the green ja/lousées were mouldering week by 
week away, and moss and lichens were creeping up the walls; many 
roofs had fallen, and of some houses only fragments of wall remained, 
The next moment we were traversing an open space, strewn with rub- 
bi-l of stone, brick, and rotten wood, with patches of dismal garden- 


ground interspersed, and all round the dim, gray, silent houses, dismal 
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and dead. Aigues-Mortes could, and once did, hold about ten thousand 
people. It was a city built in whim by a king, the last of the royal 
crusaders, Louis IX. of France. By him and his immediate descend- 
ants, it was esteemed a holy place — the crusading port. The walls 
built round it, and which still remain —as the empty armor, after the 
knight who onee filled it is dead and gone — were erected in imitation 
of those of the Egyptian town of Damietta, and all sorts of privileges 
were granted to the inhabitants. But one privilege the old kings of 
France could not grant: they could not, by any amount of letters-patent, 
or any seize of seals, confer immunity from fever; and Aigues-Mortes 


has been dying of ague ever since it was founded.” pp. 200 — 201, 


Its dull walls contain now but a couple of thousand people. 
The landlord of the quiet hotel procured for the traveller a 
cicerone of a higher order than usual in the person of M. 
Auguste Saint Jean, “an old, very thin man, dressed in rusty 
black, and wearing powdered hair and a queue.” 


“In company with this old gentleman IT passed a wandering day in 
and round Aigues-Mortes, rambling from gate to gate, scrambling up 
broken stairs to the battlements, and threading our way amid dim lanes, 
half choked up with rubbish, from one ghastly old tower to another. 
All this while my guide’s tongue was eloquent. He gesticulated like 
the most fiercely fidgety member of young France, and the ferret’s eye 
gleamed as though upon a whole warren of rabbits. Aigues-Mortes 
seemed his one great subject, his one passion, his one idea. Aigues- 
Mortes was the bride of his enthusiasm, the soul of his body. He had 
been born in Aigues-Mortes; he had lived in it; he had had the fever 
in it; and he hoped todie init, and be buried among the stilly marshes. 
How well he knew every crumbling stone, every litthe Gothie bariizan, 
every relie of an ancient chapel, every gloomy tower, haunted by tra- 
ditions, as it might be by ghosts. His mind flew back every moment 
to the day s of the splendid founding of Aigues-Mortes — to the erusad- 
ing host, whose glory crowded it with armor, and banners, and cloth 
of gold, assembled round their king, St. Louis, and bound for Palestine, 
On the seaward side of the walls, Auguste showed me rings sunk in 
the stone, and to these rings, he said, the galleys and caravels of the 
king had been fastened. The sea is about two miles and a half distant, 
but the traces of the canal which led to it are still visible amid the 
marsh and sand, so that, right beneath the walls, upon the smooth, 
unmoving aque mortes — whence, of course, Aigue-Mortes — floated 
the fleet of the Crusade, made fast to the ramparts of the fortress of 
the Crusade. And so Saint Louis sailed with a thousand ships, stand- 
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ing proudly upon the poop, while the bishops round him raised loud 
Latin chants, and the warriors clashed their harness. The king wore 
the pilgrim’s serip and the pilgrim’s shell.” .... 

* We stood before a gray, massive tower —a Gothic finger of mould- 
ering stone. * Louis de Malagne,’ said my old e/cerone, ‘a traitorous 
Frenchman, delivered these holy walls to our enemies of Burgundy, 
and the garrison of the Duke's held possession of the sacred city of 
Aigues-Mortes. But the sacrilege was fearfully avenged. The ori- 
flamme was spread by the forees of the king, and the townspeople rose 
within the walls, and, step by step, the foreign garrison were driven 
back till they fought in a ring round this old tower. They fought well 
and died hard, but they did die —every man - always round this old 
tower. So, when the question came to be, where to fling the corpses, 
a citizen said, * This is a town of salt; salt is the harvest of Aigues- 
Mortes— let us salt the Bureundians.” And another said, * Truly, 
there isa cask ready for the meat, and he pointed to the tower. Then 
they laid the dead men, stark and stiff, as though to floor the tower. 
Then they heaped salt on them, a layer two feet thick ; then they put 
on another stratum of Burgundian flesh, and another stratum of salt — 
till the tower was as a cask — choke-full — bursting-full of pickled 
Burgundians.” .... 

* Reboul, the Nismes poet—I called upon him, but he was from 
home — is a baker, and lives by selling rolls, as Jasmin is a barber, 
and lives by scraping chins. Reboul is, like M. Auguste Saint Jean, 
an enthusiastic lover of the poor, dying, fever-struck Gothie town. 
Let me translate, as well as I may, half-a-dozen couplets in which he 
characterizes the dear city of the Crusades. The poetry is not unlike 
Victor Hugo's — stern, rich, fanciful, and colored, like an old cathe- 
dral window.” 

“See, from the stilly waters, and above the sleepy swamp, 

Where, steaming up the fever-fog rolls grim, and gray, and damp 

How the holy, royal city — Aigues-Mortes, that silent town, 

Looms like the ghost of Greatness, and of Pride that’s been pulled down 
See how its twenty silent towers, with nothing to defend, 

Stand up like anc ient coffins, all grimly set on end; 

With ruins all around them, for, sleeping and at rest, 

Lies the life of that old city, like a dead owl in its nest — 

Like the shrunken, sodden body, so ghastly and so pale, 

Of a warrior who has died, and who has rotted in his mail -- 

Like the grimly-twisted corpse of a nun within her pall 


Whom they bound, and gagged, and built, all living, in a wall.” 
pp. 203 - 207. 
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They wandered all over the little melancholy place, and 
finally mounted to the lantern of the lighthouse for a last com- 
prehensive look of sea and marsh, lagoons and sand-hills. 


























++ Ts it not beautiful 2?’ murmured Auguste; ‘I think it so. IT was 
born here. I love this landscape — it is so grand in its flatness ; the 
shore is as grand as the sea. Look, there are distant hills’ — pointing 
to the shadowy outline of the Cevennes— ‘but the hills are not so 
glorious as the plain.’ 
* But neither have they the fever of the plain.’ 


“*ITt is God's will. But, fever or no fever, I love this land — so 
quiet, and still, and solemn — ay, monsieur, as solemn as the deserts of 
the Arabs, or as a cathedral at midnight — as solemn,and as strange, 


and as awful, as the early world, fresh from the making, with the birds 
flving, and the fish swimming, on the evening of the fifth day, before 


the Lord created Adam. ” p. 200. 


Although tardy in noticing these volumes, we may not be 
too late for some of our readers, and, after our liberal extracts, 
need not assure them of the ample material they contain for 
serious reflection as well as for amusement. 


Arr. VIL— lM mor. Journal, and Correspoude nce of Thom As 
Moore. Edited by the Riaur Hox. Lorp Joun Rousseus. 
With Portraits and Vignette Hlustrations. Vols. lL and IL 
London: Longmans. joston: Little, Brown, & Co. 


8535. 12mo. 


Tun life of Thomas Moore depends as much on the light 
in which we view it as one of Mr. Banvard’s three-mile 
panoramas; indeed, it would make no bad panorama of 
moderate length, if, in the progress of the age towards labor- 
saving, it should become fashionable to show up celebrated 
people in that way. As in the moving show of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, we see, without much shocking an instinctive sense 
of the vraisemblable, Christian setting out from his doomed 
city, tumbling into the Slough of Despond; laying hold on 
the first hand that offered itself to get out again: toiling up 
the Hill Ditliculty, beset with lions; entertained at the House 
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Beautiful; passing through the Valley of Humiliation, where 
he found Apollyon; enticed by Vanity Fair, and so on;—so 
we might very well see the youthful poet, leaving his Irish home 
to seek his fortune; housing in London among “ poor French 
emigrants,” ina lodging at six shillings a week ; seizing on the 
civility of Lord Moira, with the readiness of desperation ; run- 
ning the gauntlet of hopes and fears, public flatteries and 
secret want; a guest at Donington Park, with the Earl of 
Moira in person bearing his bed-candle ; undergoing all sorts 
of trials among savage Yankees and dishonest Bermudan 
agents, Which last he thinks, and no wonder, * the very devil ;” 
back in London again, dinnered by dukes, petted by the peer- 
age, corresponding with countesses, prattling with the Prince 
Regent; and, if we may go so far in likening earthly things 
to sacred ones, bearing within his bosom a talismanie roll, of 
power to preserve him through many, if not all, dangers, in 
that feeling of domestic aflection and fond love of home, and 
the dear mother and sisters there — never stronger or more 
enduring in any human breast, we truly believe. 

It would be possible, we think, to picture the genial poet 
not untruly thus; and it would depend almost entirely on the 
sympathy of the painter, whether the principal figure should 
be a frisking mountebank, living on applause, yet with a sharp 
look-out for the coppers in the hat; or a gentle, kindly, some- 
what feminine son of Erin, most at home * in rosy bowers,” 

“*Mid summer flowers, with bright eyes beaming round him, 

While wit and wine, in dance divine, with rosy fetters bound him ;” 
but true of heart, generous in sentiment, and most considerate 
of those he loved. We confess, at the outset, that this last 
would be our view ; a perusal of the two only volumes as yet 
given us by Lord John, leaving in our hearts no critical acid 
wherewith to depreciate a character that may well be called 
shining. 

It does not require much courage to praise Moore, spite of 
the disparaging tone adopted in certain quarters. Ie who 
could delight the most instructed society in the world, could 
not clear land, or make constitutions ; neither did he attempt 
these robust labors. But Sir Walter Scott said of him —* It 
would be a delightful addition to life if Thomas Moore had a 

VOL. LXXVI.—NO. 159, 37 
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cottage within two miles of me;” and Byron —* He has but 
one fault, and that one I daily regret — he is not here.’ And 
our grave Editor, chary of words, charier of praise, says, — 
apropos to the fact that Moore wrote twice a week to his 
mother all his life —‘* His expressions of tenderness, however 
simple and however reiterated, are, in my estimation, more 
valuable than the brightest jewels of his wit. ‘They flow from 
a heart uncorrupted by fame, unspoilt by the world ; and con- 
tinue to retain, to his old age, the accents and obedient spirit 
of infancy.” Lord John’s praise means a good deal. Only 
brave hearts win such, amid the intoxications of a suecess 
beyond dreams. 

As to Moore’s beginnings, no man born in the United 
Kingdom with a “Tom Codd” for his grandfather, and a 
father who kept a small wine store in Dublin, could have started 
in life with any considerable family impetus, even though, 
as the poet slily insinuates, the said 'Tom Codd was a gentle- 
man, in so far as he had the gout. ‘Tom went to school first 
to a wild old fellow, who whipped the boys when they dis- 
turbed his slumbers in’ schooltime, which we can hardly 
wonder at, seeing that the good man spent the greater part 
of every night drinking at the public house. Then he went 
to a great Dublin grammar school, under the care of Samuel 
Whyte, the same who had, some years before, pronounced 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan an incorrigible dunce. This sage 
was a leading director of private theatricals, for which he had 
imbibed a taste from his intimacy with the Sheridan family, 
contracted, we may suppose, after he changed his mind about 
Brinsley. He was also employed, occasionally, in giving les- 
sons in elocution to persons who were preparing for the stage, 
among the rest to Miss Campion, for whose amusement 
“'Tommy Moore,” then eight or nine years old, was “ wanted 
in the drawing-room,” to recite Alexander's Feast, one day 
when she was taking her lesson. It is, indeed, a marvel that 
Tommy did not himself get on the stage, as all the world 
prophesied he would ; for his mother, who had almost as the- 
atrical a taste as Mr. Whyte himself, was a warm and poet- 
ical patriot partisan in those stirring times, and taught him, 
before he was four years old, to recite, in company, some 
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verses which had just then appeared against Grattan, who 
had given offence by his conduct on the question of Repeal. 
So conspicuous was his talent for recitation and acting, at the 
ripe age of eight, that rival mothers were fain to whisper, 
“QO, he’s a little old crab! he can’t be less than eleven or 
twelve years of age!” Harlequin was, however, his spécialité. 
*'T'o have been put in possession of a real Harlequin’s dress,” 
he says, “ would have made me the happiest of mortals ; and 
I used sometimes to dream that there appeared at my bed- 
side a good spirit, presenting to me a full suit of the parti- 
colored raiment. But the utmost I ever attained of this 
desire was the possession of an old, cast-off wand, which had 
belonged to the Harlequin at Astley’s, and which I viewed 
with as much reverence and delight as if it really possessed 
the wonderful powers attributed to it.” 

We cannot here follow Moore’s somewhat minute notes of 
his school life ; his learning the harpsichord of a teacher who 
spent most of the hour devoted to the lesson in vaulting over 
chairs and tables with his pupil; his barely missing being 
engraved at thirteen, as one of the “ public characters,” whose 
physiognomies were to ornament a certain Dublin monthly ; 
and all the naughty feelings his precocity excited in the elder 
boys at Mr. Whyte’s school, who, naturally enough, did not 
like “what they deemed the disgrace of having so little a 
fellow at the head of the class.” These, with private theatri- 
cals, blazing politics, and combustible companions, were the 
sedative influences provided for keeping the gay little Irish- 
man in business order. That he escaped turning out a very 
good-for-nothing is enough, of itself, to make one believe in 
special providences. 

He himself finds a nearer reason. “ T was saved,” he says, 
* from all that coarser dissipation into which the frequenting of 
men’s society (particularly as then constituted) would have 
led me; and this I owed partly to my natural disposition, 
which always induced me, especially in my younger days, to 
prefer women’s society infinitely to men’s; and partly to the 
lucky habit which I early got into, of never singing but to my 
own accompaniment at the piano-forte. T thus became alto- 
gether dependent on the instrument, even in my convivial 
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songs, and, except in a few rare cases, never sung a song at a 
dinner-table in my life.” 

At fourteen, he had the delight of seeing himself in print, 
under the signature of Romeo, which he had fortunately dis- 
covered to be the anagram of that of Moore —(some MeDi- 
armid or O’'Toole will be claiming the Montague for an Irish- 
man yet!)—and the lady, a thought eldern, was apostro- 
phized as Zelia, though her name was not Eliza, but Hannah, 
a diflicult appellation to anagrammatize. We can hardly for- 
bear quoting the entire page or so, of which the account of a 
domestic debating society — consisting of the two clerks and 
Thomas, the latter being president — forms the gist; but it 
will not do to be so voluminous. The ditheulty with these 
volumes is, that their points of interest, though numerous, are 
rather minute; and that there does not seem a very good 
reason for preferring one anecdote to another, which must 
make us moderate in quoting so early. Indeed, we have 
caught ourselves more than once falling into that error of 
judgment which is so severely reprehended in the dignified 
preface to Tom Thumb: “ What makes a great man? A 
big head?) No! A big leg? No!” ete.; from an irresistible 
proclivity to fancy that the incidents in Moore's life bear 
some strange proportion to his stature, which was notedly 
diminutive. 

His progress through ‘Trinity College, Dublin, is not unu- 
sually interesting, although the grand, melancholy figure of 
Robert Emmet stands ont conspicuous among careless, rol- 
licking boys like Moore, who, with all his poetry of patriot- 
ism, had not, at that early day, any very ellicient sympathy 
with the sentiment that was to cost his fellow-student so dear. 
Patriotism was only one of the excitements of his life: music, 
poetry, the drama, love, and rising fame combined with it to 
intoxicate the youthful bard, who says, in his naif style — 
* Nor can I conceive a youth much more delightful and inte- 
resting to have fallen to any one’s lot.” Moore left Dublin, 
soon after his graduation, to study law in London; and we 
find him, in 1799, making acquaintance with Peter Pindar, 
who disgusted him by coarse manners and conversation ; and, 
in the next year, with Lord Moira, of whom he tried hard to 
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make a patron, though, fortunately, with but indiflerent suc- 
cess. Lady Donegal and her sister, Miss Godfrey, were by 
this time his very good friends, and, it must be confessed, 
rather his superiors in letter-writing, which was, by no means, 
his forte. But the good, kind, simple heart peeps out every- 
where; and so rare a charm must atone for all that is disap- 
pointing in the familiar letters of a man of wit. He could be 
grateful even to a lodging-house keeper. Complaining of the 
urgency of a tailor one day, he says, “ The good woman took 
that opportunity of telling me that her money was at her 
banker’s, and would be much better employed by me than to 
lie idle; and that she requested | would make use of any part 
of it to any amount I might have occasion for. I could not 
help crying a little,” he adds, “at such kindness from a stran- 
ger; told her | did not want it, and went and thanked God 
upon my knees for the many sweet things of this kind he so 
continually throws in my way.” We shrewdly suspect the 
landlady had discovered in ‘Tommy Moore a lodger comme il 
yena peu. 
In L800, the Prince of Wales appears as a patron. 


“My pear Motuer,—I have got the Prince’s name, and permis- 
sion to dedicate Anacreon to him. Hurrah! hurrah! 


” 


* Yours ever, —_—____—. 


But the “dear Mother” is, after all, of far greater conse- 
quence to the poet. 


“I hope you got my Anacreon. Ilow did you look at it? What 
did you feel? O! I know what you felt, and I know how you looked ! 

. » » Sweetest, dearest mamma! keep up your spirits and health till 
we meet, which shall, please Heaven! be in summer. ... . Write 
to me soon, dearest littke mamma, and tell me you are well... . . 
My love comes more pure to you now from the clear air of Donington.” 
For our happy Irish boy, with his little debts cleared off by 
the proceeds of his translation, was now rusticating at the 
splendid mansion of Lord Moira, who was “ uncommonly 
kind and attentive.” Whisking back and forth between Lon- 
don and the country, we find him already in great request 
everywhere. “'The day of the great illuminations, I break- 
fasted with the Lord Mayor, dined with Lord Moira, and 

37 * 
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went in the evening to Mrs. Butler’s, the Duchess of Athol’s, 
Lady Mount Edgeeumbe’s, and Lady Call’s, which was a 
ball, where I danced till five in the morning.” But, in another 
letter, he says, and, we doubt not, with all his heart, “ O soli- 
tude! solitude! you hold the very next rank to the society of 
the few we love. I wish prudence did not keep me away 
from you, dearest mother, and | should exchange all my fine- 
ries for Irish stew and salt fish, immediately.” 

Something less desirable was, however, in store for him. 
A collectorship in Bermuda was offered by Lord Moira, and 
Moore, possessed with an idea of the necessity of patronage, 
easily concluded it to be the best thing for him, and especially 
as he at first hoped, more suo, that the place would be consi- 
derable enough to allow him to take his whole family with 
him! Soon convinced that this was impossible, the next 
thought is to console his mother for his unavoidable absence. 


“T shall come home, please that Heaven which watches over me, 
better stocked in constitution and pocket than I ever should become by 
loitering here. I tind Bermuda is a place where physicians order their 
patients when no other air will keep them alive. .... . Nothing 
could be more lucky; I shall have jus? time to prepare myself, and all 
difficulties are vanishing very fast before me. Tleaven smiles upon 
my project, and I see nothing in it but hope and happiness. ..... 
Among the lighter sacrifices I make, the poor piano is included. I 
shall be strangely at a loss, without that favorite resource of mine. 
Ilowever, I must carry music in my heart with me; and if that beats 
livelily in tune, it will supply the want of other harmonies. . . . 
Just arrived at Portsmouth, and the wide sea before my eyes, I write 
my heart’s farewell to the dear darlings at home. Heaven send I 
may return to English ground with pockets more heavy and spirits 


not less light than I now leave it with.” 


Moore’s sharp remarks on the United States, and some 
vaustic verses, called forth by various new-country experiences, 
which the so recent elegancies of London had, doubtless, 
made much more striking than they would have been to the 
quite raw Irish boy of a year or two earlier, with the flavor of 
salt fish and Irish stew a little fresher in his memory — caused 
the dashing translator of Anacreon to be ill thought of in this 
country for some time. “ Music, here,” he says, “is like 
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whistling in a wilderness.” “ This Norfolk, the capital of 
Virginia, is a most strange place; nothing to be seen in the 
streets but dogs and negroes; and the few ladies that pass 
for white are, to be sure, the most unlovely pieces of crockery 
I ever set my eyes upon.” Such strictures as these should 
not much have nettled the Norfolk people, especially as Ber- 
muda, British ground, fares no better. “If I were a painter, 
and wished to preserve my ideas of beauty immaculate, | 
would not sufler the brightest belle of Bermuda to be my 
housemaid.” “ The women dance, in general, extremely well; 
though, like Dogberry’s ‘writing and reading,’ it comes by 


nature to them. .... Poor creatures! I feel real pity for them ; 
many of them have hearts for a more favorable sphere; but 
they are here thrown together in a secluded nook of the world, 


where they learn all the corruptions of human nature, without 
any one of its consolations or ornaments.” Even of Yankees 
one could hardly say worse things, though, a little further on, 
in a letter from New York, we find the opinion —* Barren 
and secluded as Bermuda is, I think it a paradise to any spot 
in America that I have yet seen. If there is less barrenness 
of soil here, there is more than enough of barrenness in intel- 
lect, taste, and all in which the Acart is concerned.” 

A graphie scrap is curious, when we look at the New York 
of to-day. In a letter of May, 1804, we read, — 

“ The environs of New York are pretty, from the number of fanci- 
ful, little wooden houses, that are scattered to the distance of six or 
eight miles, round the city; but when one reflects upon the cause of 
this, and that these houses are the retreats of the terrified, desponding 
inhabitants, from the wilderness of death, which every autumn pro- 
duces in the city, there is very little pleasure in the prospect; and 
notwithstanding the rich fields, and various blossoms of their orchards, 
I prefer the barren, breezy rock of Bermuda to whole continents of 
dearly purchased fertility.” 

Here was a tropical fancy, surely ! 

Of Philadelphia, our traveller says, “ It is the only place in 
America which can boast any literary society.” Perhaps 
this favorable view is sutliciently accounted for by the preced- 
ing paragraph: “ My reception at Philadelphia was extremely 
flattering.” In short, the youthful poet was evidently, about 
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these days, a little off his amiability, through the wiles of 
that treacherous bosom-companion, vanity, although he. 
amusingly enough, fancied himself much on his guard. “ This 
is the very nectar of life,” he says, speaking of some “ grati- 
fying and indeed convenient ” compliments; “and I hope, I 
trust, it is not vanity to which the cordial owes all its sweet- 
ness. No; it gives me a feeling towards all mankind, that | 
am convinced is not unamiable ; the impulse which begins 
with se/f, spreads a circle instantaneously round it, which in- 
cludes all the sociabilities and benevolences of the heart.” 
The truth seems to have been more evident to others than to 
himself, for we find this kindly hint from Captain Douglas. 
R. N., with whom Moore came home: * Now, my good fellow, 
allow me to advise you not to be too careless about the warm 
reception you received at Philadelphia; in my opinion, those 
new acquaintances ought always to be treated with the 
greatest respect and attention.” Moore was candid enough, 
in after life, to say in his Diary, (ISLS) “ I forgive the Yankees 
for abusing my dancing; 1 brought worse charges against 
them, and perhaps with quite as little truth.” 

The Bermuda allair came to nothing, or worse, and Moore 
returned to England with little other fruit of his transatlantic 
voyage than some rather vapid satirical verses, and that pretty 
Chanson des Voyageurs —half genuine, half Moore-ish — since 
known, on every piano-forte,as the Canadian Boat Song. In 
London, the Prince says gracious things; but the poet tells his 
“darling mother” —* Everybody that I ever knew in this 
big city seems delighted to see me back in it; this is com- 
fortable, and if the flowers strewed before me had a little 
gold leaf on them, I should be the happiest dog in the world. 
All in good time ; but it is strange that people that value the 
silk so much, should not feed the poor worm that wastes him- 
self spinning it out to them.” 

It was in the very same year with the inditing of this 
* poor worm” metaphor, that the Edinburgh Review made 
such a savagely contemptuous onslaught upon the poet's 
* Odes and Epistles,” and the writer of them too, that his 
Irish blood boiled up and over into that very langhable demon- 
stration, known traditionally as * Moore’s duel with Jeffrey.” 
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though there was really no duel. From the natural and habit- 
nal sweetness and easiness of Moore’s temper, we must con- 
clude him sincere in his disclaimer of * mere personal hostility ” 
in the case, as in his acknowledgment of “a certain Irish 
predilection for such encounters, not unleavened by a dash of 
vanity.” But the mild poet, nevertheless, thought it conve- 
nient to place the matter beyond the tediousness of argument, 
or the disappointment of apology, by saying, in his cartel to 
the astonished critic —* You are a liar; yes, sir, a liar,” and 
this, when he had but onee in his life fired a pistol, on which 
occasion he blew his thumb half off! We need not dwell 
upon the particulars of the rencounter. 


“Can none remember that eventtul day, 
That ever-glorious, almost fatal fray, 
When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by ? 
© day disastrous ! on her firm set rock 
Dunedin’s castle felt a secret shock ; 

Dark roll’d the sympathetic waves of Forth, 
Low groaned the startled whirlwinds of the north ; 
Tweed ruftled half his waves to form a tear, 
The other half pursued its calm career. 
Arthur's steep summit nodded to its base, 
The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place ; 
The Tolbooth felt — for marble sometimes can, 
On such occasions, feel as much as man — 
The Tolbooth felt defrauded of his charms, 
If Jetfrey died except within her arms. 
Nay — last, not least, on that portentous morn, 
The sixteenth story where himself was born, 
His patrimonial garret fell to ground, 
And parle Edina shuddered at the sound ! 
Strewed were the streets around with milk-white reams, 
Flowed all the Canongate with inky streams ; 
This of his candor seem’d the sable dew, 
That of his valor showed the bloodless hue ; 
And all, with justice, deemed the two combined, 
The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 
jut Caledonia’s goddess hovered o'er 
The tield, and saved him from the wrath of Moore, 
From either pistol snatched the ve ngeful lead, 
And straight restored it to her favorite’s head 


” 
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Reviewing was certainly dangerous business in those days ; 
for, if “either pistol ” was leadless, as it seems Jetlrey’s, not 
Moore's, really was, by some accident, Byron’s scalping-knife 
was even then sharpening to repair the deficiency. But the 
combatants, not unnaturally, fell in love with each other 
on the very field, and, while awaiting their examination in 
Bow street, began talking on some literary subject, Moore 
says, Jeflrey expatiating upon it with all his peculiar eloquence 
and fluency. * Tecan now most vividly recall him to my memory, 
as he lay on his back on a form which stood beside the wall, 
pouring volubly forth his fluent but most oddly pronounced 





diction, and dressing the subject out in every variety of array 
that an ever rich and ready wardrobe of phraseology could 
supply. I have been told of his saying, soon after, that he 
had taken a fancy to me from the first moment of our meet- 
ing together on the field, and I can truly say, that my liking 
for him is of the same early date.” Mr. Jetlrey “made the 
most satisfactory apologies,” and declared himself sincerely 
sorry for having written the review; and he and Moore were 
fast friends ever after —even to the extent of Jetlrey’s otlering 
him money so cordially that he might a/most have accepted 
it — the whole affair proving the wisdom of Mrs. Malaprop’s 
declaration, that it is “ safest to begin with a little aversion.” 
In spite of this brilliant passage, the burden of Moore's 
life-song continues to be the same as before; money and Lord 
Moira, empty pockets and grand society, are topics that 
recur like the doublings of a rondo. At the time of the duel, 
the challenger lacked funds to carry him to Edinburgh, where 
he supposed his antagonist to be, though it proved afterwards, 
“ fortunately,” as Moore thought, that Mr. Jeflrey was on a 
visit to his friends in London, quite * convanient” to be shot 
at. "Then, amid the self-gratulations of the poet on coming 
off with whole bones and a reputation for spirit, we have the 


old story i—_ 


“Tam made very comfortable,” (at Donington Park,) “and it is 
certainly friendly of Lord Moira to do me these little kindnesses, but 
the main point is still wanting: // me donne des manchettes, et je na 
potut de chemise” “There is a fish-pond here, that Lord Moira ha- 
always been trying to fill, but he couldn't, and it has long furnished 
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me with a very neat resemblance to my own pocket, which I dare say 
he would like to do the same with, but could n't. This pond, however, 
in the late rain, has got the start of my pocket, and is brimful at this 
present writing.” “ Many of the reasons why Austria should not go to 
war, were the reasons why I should not go to London —an exhausted 
treasury, dilapidat d resources,” (the italies are the poet’s,) * the neces- 
sity of seeking subsidies trom those who would fleece me well for it 
in turn, the unprepared state of my capital, &e., &e. 1 have here 
a home where I ean live at but little expense, and I have a sum- 
mer’s leisure before me to prepare something for the next campaign, 
which may enable me to look down upon my enemies without entirely 
looking wp to my friends; for let one say what one will, ooking 
up too long is tiresome, let the object be ever so grand and lovely, 
whether the statue of Venus or the cupola of St. Paul's.” *T am not 
doing much; indeed, the downright necessity which I feel of doing 
something, is one of the great reasons why I do almost nothing. These 
things should come of their own accord, and I hate to make a conseript 
of my Muse; but I cannot carry on the war without her, so to it she 
must go.” 

The undertaking, in connection with Mr. Power, of the 
Irish Melodies, which became so instantaneously popular, now 
(1810) relieved Moore somewhat, and by concentrating his 
eflorts, made his mind quieter, though his expenses are 
always in advance of his means. The fable of the giant and 
the dwarf is realized whenever the great and the little attempt 
to travel side by side. His cheerfulness and his “knack at 


hoping,” however, never flagged. He picked up crumbs o 
comfort wherever they were scattered, and never forgot to 
love his friends or write to his mother. He grows a little 
more serious as he nears thirty, and the boyish air of his 
letters has almost disappeared when he reaches that age; but 
his thoughts and the objects of his life are evidently the same 
as before, only sobered a little by the teachings of disappoint- 
ment. 

In S11, we hear first of “a person” whom his mother 
“little dreams of,” and to whom, without one syllable of 
previous warning, we are told Mr, Moore was married, March 
25th, at St. Martin’s church. And here we must pause to 
exclaim against the utterly unsatisfactory way in which Lord 
John Russell has executed his task as editor, and to wish 
heartily that the poet had chosen somebody below the rank 
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of prime minister, for an office which demands full sympathy 
and cordial admiration, instead of grand approbation and 
stately regard. ‘The letters form no series as to the informa- 
tion they convey; yet the editor, though exercising the most 
absolute discretion as to what should be admitted and what 
omitted, yvouchsafes us no connecting or explanatory line in a 
hiatus of months; not a syllable of collateral information, no 
hint, except in the preface, of any private knowledge, which 
must be in his power after so long an acquaintance. No 
mode of giving the world a biography of any man in whom 
it takes the slightest interest, could be more unsatisfactory ; 





and we sincerely hope, that all living poets who have great 
friends, will take warning by the posthumous fate of one but 
too much dazzled by rank, and provide that, in death at least, 
their peers, and not those of the realm, shall have the manage- 
ment of their remains, and the guardianship of their fame. 
As members of one of those “communities,” spoken of by 
Lord John, in his lumbering preface, * whose government and 
institutions are American, but whose literature is English,” 
and whose olflice it is to * hold aloft the literature of England 
through the ocean of Time,” * neither subject to conquest by a 


superior state, like the Greeks, nor exposed to invasion of bar- 
barians, like the Romans,” — we protest against this mode of 
gratifying, or rather disappointing, our “ inquiry,” “curiosity,” 
and “ aflectionate concern.” 

Of Mrs. Moore, Lord John says, in his preface, — 


“From 1811, the year of his marriage, to 1852, the year of his 
death, this exeellent and beautiful person received from him all the 
homage of a lover, enhanced by all the gratitude, all the confidence, 
which the daily and hourly happiness he enjoyed were sure to inspire. 
Thus, whatever amusement he might find in society, whatever sights 
he might behold, whatever literary resources he might seek elsewhere, 
he always returned to his home with a fresh feeling of delight. The 
time he had been absent had always been a time of exertion and of 


“exile; his return restored him to tranquillity and to peace.” 


This must have been Irish good luck, if we can believe the 
report of Miss Godfrey as to Moore's inherent notions of female 
character. In a letter written two or three vears earlier. she 
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says, “Have you read Madame de Stael’s new novel of 
Corinne? Read it, if you have not; it will amuse you in 
your cottage. You will hate the heroine, for you like to chain 
women down to their own firesides, and, provided that they 
are beautiful and foolish, you ask nothing more. Now I don’t 
quarrel with you about the fireside and the beauty, but I think 
ita pity you should protect and preach up folly.” For what- 
ever reason, the marriage was evidently kept profoundly secret 
for a while, even from the dear mother: and Moore’s letters 
show great anxiety as to the reception of the intelligence by 
his parents. His aflectionate heart was distressed at the 
thought that his parents might feel less dependence on his aid 
than before. 


“It ] thought,” he writes to them, alluding toa proposed change of 
residence, * that this resolution arose from any feeling of hopelessness 
or disappointment at my marriage, it would make me truly miserable ; 
but I hope, and indeed am confident, dearest mother, that you do me 
the justice to be quite sure that this event has only drawn closer every 
dear tie by which I was bound to you; and that, while my readiness to 
do every thing towards your comfort remains the same, my power of 
doing so will be, please God! much increased by the regularity and 
economy of the life Tam entering upon. Indeed, I may be a little too 
alive to apprehension, but it struck me that there was rather a degree 
of coldness in the manner in which my dearest father’s last letter men- 
tioned my marriage ; and if you knew how the cordiality and interest 
of all my friends has been tenfold increased by this event, you would 
not wonder, my darling mother, at the anxiety which I feel lest those 
whom most in this world I am chiefly anxious to please, should in the 
least degree withhold that full tribute to my conduct which my own 
conscience tells me I deserve, and which the warm sympathy of all my 
other friends has given such a happy and flattering sanction to; but 
I know I am (like yourself) too tremulously alive upon every subject 
connected with the affection of those I love, and I am sure my father 


by no means meant to speak coldly.” 


Certainly few men, of two-and-thirty, feel or speak thus to 
poor, old, obscure parents. 

It was in 1812 that the incubus of Lord Moira’s patronage 
was happily removed from Moore’s breast. He writes to 
Lady Donegal, “In Lord Moira’s exclusion from all chances 
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of power I see anend to the long hope of my life ;” and to 
Miss Godfrey — 

“You seem to think that the late events are likely to depress my 
spirits ; and I am not sorry that you did think so, because the affec- 
tionate things it has made you say tome are too sweet to be lost; but I 
rather believe, if you were here to see with what a careless spirit I 
bear it all, you would be of opinion that consolations and condolences 
are thrown away upon me. The truth is, I feel as if a load were taken 
off me by this final termination of all the hope and suspense which 
the prospect of Lord Moira’s advancement has kept me in for so many 
years. It has been a sort of Will-o’-the-wisp to me all my life, and 
the only thing I regret is, that it was not extinguished earlier, for it has 
led me a sad dance.” 

It were well if Moore’s experience, and that of too many 
other Englishmen of talent, who have been weak and _ short- 
sighted enough to dance after patronage, could teach all 
future aspirants to wealth and fame the prudence, as well as 
dignity, of self-dependence. From any truckling spirit, or any 
intention of degrading compliance, Lord John, however, in his 
preface, exonerates his friend entirely. He says his love of 
independence was a characteristic quality, and adds, in con- 
tirmation, — 


“When Lord Moira went to India, he lamented that he could not 
take Mr. Moore with him, but made some indistinct offer of exchanging 
some portion of his patronage to help his friend at home. Mr. Moore's 
answer was prompt and conclusive. Whatever he might have done 
had employment immediately under Lord Moira been offered him, he 
replied to this last proposal, — * I would rather struggle on as Tam, than 
take any thing that would have the effect of tying up my tongue under 
such a system as the present. Within a few days of giving this 
answer, he was obliged to write to Mr. Power, the publisher of his 
music, for an advance of three or four pounds, as he had not sixpence 


in his house.” 


Moore himself writes, after his renunciation of all hope from 
Lord Moira, “ J, thank Heaven, (and it consoles me for my 
poverty,) am free to call a raseal, a rascal, wherever I find him, 
and never was I better disposed to make use of my privilege.” 
What would have become of the freedom, and whether the 
privilege would have been exercised in case of success instead 
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of failure, we have no means of ascertaining. His account 
of the decisive interview with my lord is amusing. “ He 
began by telling me that he had ‘not been oblivious of me— 
had not been ob/ivious of me!’ After this devil of a word, 
there was little heart or soul to be expected from him.” 

Verses for the Irish Melodies now occupy all the working- 
days; and there is the dawn of a new idea, not very pleasant 
to us, yet we hardly know why. Here is a passage from a 
letter to Mr. Power: “ You will be glad to hear that Bessy 
has consented to my passing next May in town alone. ‘To 
take her, would be too expensive ; and, indeed, it was only on 
my representing to her that my songs would all remain a dead 
letter with you, if I did not go up, in the gay time of the year, 
and give them life by singing them about, that she agreed to 
my leaving her. This is quite my object. I shall make it a 
whole month of company and exhibition, which will do more 
service to the songs than a whole year’s advertising.” 

Now we are told that Homer sang his own poems to the 
harp; yet we hate to think of Moore’s accepting invitations 
among his friends in London, and enchanting them with his 
music “married to immortal verse,” with an express reference 
to the shop. “ Sing a song o’ sixpence,” or for sixpence, is 
rather belittling, after this delicate pencilling of Willis’s. 

“*Mr. Moore, cried the footman at the bottom of the staircase ; 
‘Mr. Moore, cried the footman at the top; and, with his glass at his 
eye, stumbling over an ottoman, between his near-sightedness and the 
darkness of the room, the poet entered. Half a glance tells you he is 
at home onthe carpet. Sliding his little feet up to Lady Blessington, 
he made his compliments with a gayety and an ease combined with a 
kind of worshipping deference that was worthy of a prime minister at 
the Court of Love... ... Nothing but a short-hand report could 
retain the delicacy and elegance of Moore’s language, and memory 
itself cannot embody again the kind of frostwork of imagery which 
was formed and melted on his lips. His voice is soft or firm, as 
the subject requires, but perhaps the word * gentlemanly’ describes 
it better than any other. It is upon a natural key; but, if 1 may 
so express it, is fused with a high-bred affectation, expressing defer- 
ence and courtesy, at the same time that its pauses are constructed 
peculiarly to catch the ear. It would be ditlicult not to attend to him 
while he is talking, though the subject were but the shape of a wine- 
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glass. Moore’s head is distinctly before me while I write, yet I shall 





find it difficult to deseribe. His hair, which curled once all over it in 






























long tendrils, unlike anybody else’s in the world, and which probably 
suggested his sobriquet of Bacchus, is diminished now to a few curls 
sprinkled with gray, and scattered in a single ring above his ears. . . . 
His mouth is the most characteristic feature of all. The lips are deli- 
eately cut, slight, and changeable as an aspen; but there is a set-up 
look about the lower lip —a determination of the muscle to a particular 
expression —and you fancy that you can almost see wit astride upon 
it. Itis written legibly with the imprint of habitual success. It is 
arch, confident, yet half diffident, as if he was slightly disguising his 
pleasure at applause, while another bright gleam of fancy was break- 





ing upon him. The slightly-tossed nose confirms the fun of the 
impression ; and, altogether, it is a face that sparkles, beams, radiates. 
We went up to coffee, and Moore brightened again over his chasse- 
café, and went glittering on with criticisms on Grisi. . . . . This intro- 
duced music very naturally, and, with a great deal of ditliculty, he 
was taken to the piano. I have no time to deseribe his singing. It is 
well known, however, that its effect is only equalled by the beauty of 
his own words; and for one, I could have taken him into my heart 
with delight. It is a kind of admirable recitative, in which every 
shade of thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the sentiment of the 
song goes through your blood, warming you to the very eyelids, and 
starting your tears, if you have a soul or sense in you. I have heard 
of 2 woman’s fainting at a song of Moore’s; and if the burden of it 
answered by chance to a secret in the bosom of the listener, I should 
think, from the comparative effect upon so old a stager as myself, the 
heart would break with it.” 


To think of such singing in the light of an advertisement, 
lowers the tone a little. 

We can hardly, in this country, conceive, much less relish, 
the position of a man like Moore, associating habitually with 
men who did not consider him their equal, and whose inter- 
course With him was a speciality, — something quite distinct 
from their understanding and intimacy with each other. Such 
a state of things supposes, or must produce, a radical difler- 
ence between an Englishman and an American, such as it is 
difficult for us to make due allowance for, in estimating a 
character like Moore’s. He certainly thought himself very 
independent, and not unfrequently makes a little flourish of 
his democratic sentiment; but the struggle of his whole life, 
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as far as it was selfish, was to keep high company, although 
he held in it the position of a spectator admitted on an * or- 
der” — or what, in our vernacular, is called a “ dead-head ” — 
that is, one who has not paid for his ticket. It is true, that, 
with a few people of intellect and cultivation, like Lady Done- 
gal and Miss Godfrey, and with a man of genius, like Lord 
Byron, this mortifying distinction does not appear; such peo- 
ple form a guild of their own, all the world over, a commu- 
nity whose certificate of membership cancels all patents of 
nobility. But we /ee/, all the way through Moore’s life as 
unfolded in his letters, a mortified consciousness of the false 
position of such a man in English aristocratic society. Many 
years ago, when Mrs. Bartley, an actress of genius, was in 
this country, she described to some friends her intercourse 
with her English friends of the nobility. She said that when 
Lord 'T ,or the Honorable C. B., with their families, came 
to visit her, they always sent their servants and the supper, so 
as not to burden her limited household and small means. 
Now, if this were only a Christian world, we see not why 
such a proceeding should not be most agreeable as well as 
friendly ; but as it is not such in any very eminent degree, it 
is not every spirit that could sit easy under this form of 
friendship. A Scotch penny-wedding is a friendly thing, no 
doubt ; but it must require more than American bonhommie to 
make it acceptable, and not mortifying. We do not admire 
the spirit which prides itself on being able, without a misgiv- 





ing, to 
“ shake a king by the hand, 


And ask him the price of the throne he sat on ;” 


but we as little sympathize with a willingness to occupy an 
undefined and equivocal place, for the gratification of a very 
blind kind of pride —a pride to which humiliation is the only 
stepping-stone, as all the world knows, however men like 
Thomas Moore may be able to give a gay and careless tone 
to it, or even to disguise it to themselves by their amiability 
and aflectionateness. : 

We like Moore’s friends, the Marchioness of Donegal and 
her sister, exceedingly; their letters are full of spirit and intel- 
ligence. They love a bit of fashionable gossip, as Moore 
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himself does; but they are kind-hearted and humane. We 
must extract a few piéces justificatives from Miss Godfrey’s 
many letters. 

Here is something about Ireland. 

“T like this county (Kerry) a thousand times better than any part 
of Treland, and the common people are delightful. They are savages, 
with the strongest feelings and the most intelligent minds I ever met 
with, and so alive to kindness and so unused to it, that they seem to 
adore any one that treats them with humanity. To be sure, they cheat 
whenever they can, and they have not the smallest value for their own 
lives or the lives of others; and as they have strong feelings of grati- 
tude, they have also strong feelings of resentment, so that murder too 
often occurs amongst them. But I intend to prove to your satisfaction, 
when we meet, that their vices are the work of the gentlemen of the 
country, and their virtues all their own; so wait till then, and bless 
your good fortune in escaping my reasoning for the present. The 
beauty of all this part of the country is not to be told. The lake 
(Killarney) does not belong to this world at all, but is certainly some 
little corner of heaven that broke off, and fell down here by some 
accident or other; and the musical echoes can only be produced by 
some of the choirs from heaven, who fell with this little corner, but 
don’t choose to show themselves to mortal eyes. You think, I dare 
say, in England, that we are all in an uproar (1811) about the procla- 
mation and the Roman Catholic petitions. I really don’t believe that 
there are fifty people in Ireland that think upon the subject after the 
meetings are over, and the resolutions sent to the paper. There is not 
depth or steadiness enough of character in Irishmen to make great 
patriots of them. They talk much and do little ; this, too, to be proved 
to you when we meet. ‘This is one of the most Roman Catholic coun- 
ties in Ireland ; yet none of the leading ones attended the meeting, for 
they condemn all violence. jab (the Marchioness) has got great 
credit for asking the Roman Catholic and Protestant bishop to the 
same party at her house. I suppose, because she is a courtier, they 
expected her to be a bigot. I wish I could say as much for the rest of 
Ireland, upon the same subject, as I can for this county; but I can’t; 
and unless they all turn Mahometans, I see no chance of their living 
together like Christians.” 

Here is a bit of the same dady’s philosophy on the subject 
of Moore’s opera, which he himself disparaged excessively. 

“What more would you have? If you had written something that 
had pleased yourself and half a dozen people of taste very much, that 
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had been full of sentiment and refinement, and not a vulgar joke in it, 
it might have been very delightful for the above-mentioned seven peo- 
ple, but the publie would not have borne it the second night. You 
wrote to please the public, and not yourself; and, if the public are 
pleased, upon their heads be the sin and shame if it be unworthy of 
giving pleasure. An author who hopes for success on the stage must 
fall in with the popular taste, (!) which is now at the last gasp, and 
past all cure. I dare say, however, that this piece has a great deal 
more merit than you allow it, and that, whenever you could give your 
taskmasters the slip, you have put in something excellent in your own 
way..... Pray, don’t let Mr. Arnold cheat you; it is really too bad 
that everybody cheats you, and makes money of your talents, and that 


you sit smiling by, not a farthing the better for them.” 


Pity this kind hint did not take effect; but we find Moore, 
a little while after, saying, “I have been sadly cheated. 
What a pity we ‘swans of Helicon’ should be such geese. 
Rogers is indignant, and so am 1; and we ring the changes 
often enough, singing of them, like Cadet 








upon and 
Roussel’s children, ‘ L’un est voleur, (autre est fripon—ah! 
ah!’ but it all won't do.” 

Among “noble” letters, we must not forget one of Lord 
Glenbervie, on the subject of franking letters for Moore. By 
the way, is it not marvellous how prodigious an amount of 
space, in all collections of English letters before the days of 
cheap postage, is taken up in talking about franks? It seems 
to have been a matter on which one’s gentility depended, 
never to pay postage on a letter. Moore complains, in one of 
his letters, that the Edinburgh Review is “ getting too heavy 
to be franked.” Hear the grave Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests promise that writing home should not cost Moore any- 
thing. Moore himself prefaces it to Miss Godfrey thus : — 


“You must take every line I write to you now as matter of pure 
friendship, without one grain of self-interestedness in it; for my Lord 
Glenbervie has given me free leave to make use of him on my own 
account, and so I am now independent of you, if it were not for a little 
sneaking kindness that makes me think of you even when you are not 
doing me services; a sort of repose in which you so seldom indulge 
yourself, that I ought to avail myself of every short opportunity that 
you allow me for the display of my disinterestedness.” 
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From Lord Glenbervie. 
“ London, June 25, 1812. 

“Dear Sin, —I can assure you it will give me very sincere pleasure 
to be, in any respect, instrumental in enabling you to continue, with 
your accustomed periodical regularity, the exercise of that tender 
office in which your filial affection has been so long engaged. I 
request that you will not deprive your mother of the comfort of hear- 
ing from you as often as formerly, from any seruple in making me the 
channel of your correspondence. I lost, too early in life, the blessing 
you have still the happiness to possess, to have personally experienced 
the gratification you seem so worthy of enjoying. I have, however, 
ample domestic observation to confirm what our earliest feelings teach 
us — that there is no sentiment so tender, so permanent, and so pure, 
as the reciprocal sympathy of filial and maternal love. 

“ Believe me, dear sir, most sincerely yours, 
“ GLENBERVIE.” 

This reads as solemn as an epitaph; but when we consider 
the immense importance of Mr. Moore’s getting his letters 
carried at the expense of government, we can account for the 
earnestness of the good old lord ;—old, we say, from his 
style, and from Moore’s elsewhere calling him “ the old Wood- 
man.” 

But we return with pleasure to Miss Godfrey, especially for 
the sake of her pleasant picture of Moore’s domestic hap- 
piness. 

“T have not much to say to you; but as I have said nothing to you 
since I received your last note, which was a very amiable production, 
I feel disposed to give you a few lines to-day, as I can get a frank. 
Your retirement will soon be broke in upon, 1 suppose, by your great 
neighbors, who are either gone or just going to Donington. You will 
also see Rogers, who will tell you all about this gay world that you 
have so wisely quitted. You will still like, I hope, to hear something 
of us, poor fools, who yet remain in it..... I dare say, you feel much 
more indifferent about politics, and all the ambitious pursuits of men, 
now that you have got out of their way, than you did when you were 
in the midst of the bustle; and if Heaven has blest you with a fine 
large tree and a seat under it, you sit there rejoicing on a fine evening, 
with your wife at your side, your child at your feet, and a book in your 
hand, wondering at poor, foolish man that can wish for more ; and 
many is the word of contempt you bestow upon your poor fellow-crea- 
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tures who keep toiling on their weary way. I am sure these are the 
moments in which men think themselves wisdom itself; and I believe 
they are right,—but why abuse the rest of mankind? Dear Tom, 
look upon us with kindness from under the shade of your oak tree. 
May one venture to hint to you how the rest of the world employ 
themselves? .... I saw a French gentleman yesterday, who has lately 
arrived in this country, and Tam told one may believe every thing he 
says. Ile gave a very interesting account of Bonaparte’s impatieuce 
to have the English papers translated to him. While his secretary is 
translating them, he is looking over his shoulder, reading every word 
as fast as he writes. This gentleman, and a Russian who is just 
arrived, say nothing can equal the enthusiastic admiration that is felt 
for Lord Wellington all over the Continent, and that they can take 
back no present to their friends which would be half so much liked as 
a print of him.” 

We get a glimpse of “ pretty Bessie,” now and then, that 
is very pcasant. 

* Lady Lansdowne has been very kind, indeed,” writes Moore to 
Lady Donegal, “and has a good deal won me over, (as you know kind- 
ness will do, now and then.) After many exertions to get Bessy to go 
and dine there, I have at last succeeded this week, in consequence of 
our being on a visit at Bowles’s, and her having the shelter of the 
poet’s old lady to protect her through the enterprise. She did not, 
however, at all like it, and I shall not often put her to the torture of 
it. In addition to her democratic pride —which / cannot blame her 
for — which makes her prefer the company of her equals to that of her 
superiors, she finds herself a pertect stranger in the midst of people 
who are all intimate ; and this is a sort of dignified desolation which 
poor Bessy is not at all ambitious of. Vanity gets over these dillicul- 
ties, but pride is not so practicable.” 

And again, from Sloperton Cottage :— 

* We are getting on here as quietly and comfortably as possible ; and 
the only thing I regret is the want of some near and plain neighbors 
for Bessy to make intimacy with, and enjoy a little tea-drinking now 
and then, as she used to do in Derbyshire. She continues, however, to 
employ herself very well without them; and her favorite task of eut- 
ting out things for the poor people is here even in greater requisition 
than we bargained for, as there never was such wretchedness in any 
place where we have been. .... It is a pity Bessy has not more means, 
for she takes the true method of charity — that of going herself into 


the cottages, and seeing what they have need of.” 
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Somewhat earlier than this, he says, — 

“We dined out to-day with the Ackroyds, neighbors of ours. You 
would have laughed te see Bessy and me in going to dinner. We 
found, in the middle of our walk, that we were near half an hour too 
early for dinner; so we set to practising country-dances in the middle 


of a retired green Jane, till the time was expired.” 


Moore was highly delighted, as well he might be, with Lord 
Byron’s dedication of the Giaour to him. He says, “ They 
may say the praise is laid on with a trowel; but at least, it is 
a golden trowel that lays it on.” And again, “ The overtlow- 
ing praise he lavishes on me is exactly what might be expected 
from a profuse, magnificent-minded fellow, who does not wait 
for scales to weigh what he says, but gives praise as sailors 
lend money, by handfuls.” 

Reviewing certainly appears in a very amiable light in these 
volumes; the lion’s claws had been lately pared by Lord 
Byron. First, Mr. Jetlrey writes to Rogers, to intercede with 
Moore fora contribution to the Edinburgh, and then, on a little 
encouragement, to Moore himself, cap in hand. The regular 
allowance to “contributors of the first order” is about twenty 
guineas per printed sheet of sixteen pages; but to Mr. Moore 
not less than thirty guineas would be offered, “and probably 
a good deal more.” (O the golden age!) And when the 
solicited article is in progress, Mr. Jeffrey writes remindingly, 
and says, “I certainly should not survive an absolute disap- 
pointment.” This is certainly the sublime of editorial compli- 
ment. Lady Donegal writes, — 


“Upon mature deliberation, I cannot but feel great regret that you 
have embarked asa reviewer. If you were a hard-headed, hard-hearted 
sort of man, like the rest of them, I should not care what you did. 
But if the person that you attack be ever so ridiculous, if you give 


him pain, you will be sorry for it.” 


It is amusing to find Jeffrey saying, —“ My natural foible is 
to admire and be pleased too easily, and I am never severe 
except from effort and reflection. I am afraid some people 
would not believe this, but you will, when I tell you that I say 
it quite in earnest.” But he appears in a really noble light 
when, on the occasion of Moore’s being threatened with a 
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prison, in consequence of the defaleation of his agent in “ the 
still vex-(ing) Bermoothes,” he writes him, — 


* T have heard of your misfortunes, and of the noble way you bear 
them. Is it very impertinent to say that I have 500/. entirely at your 
service, which you may repay when you please, and as much more 
which I can advance upon any reasonable security of repayment in 
seven years? Perhaps it is very unpardonable in me to say this, but 
upon my honor I would not make you the offer, if I did not feel that 
I would accept it without seruple from you. At all events, pray don’t 
be angry with me, and don’t send me a letter beginning Sir. I shall 
ask your pardon with the truest submission if I have offended you, but 
I trust I have not, at all events; and however this end, no living soul 
shall ever know of my presumption but yourself.” 


Considering that the acquaintance began with a ridiculous 
duel, and that Moore was a gay, laughing, joking little fellow, 
scarce bigger than the “little husband” immortalized by 
Mother Goose, he seems to have been able to inspire the 
sharp, hard Scotch reviewer with a marvellous degree of re- 
spect. It is pleasant, in this wicked world, to find a wicked 
critic so kind and generous; for one can hardly help coming 
to the conclusion, that perhaps other unlovely seemings have 
more good under them than we know of. It is instructive, 
too, to note how infectious the amiability of Moore is, so 
that, wherever he goes, there is at least a smooth spot about 
him, however troubled the waters may be elsewhere. Whig 
and Tory, Catholic and Protestant, rival wits, exacting bean- 
ties — all harmonize when Moore is present. One learns how 
potent is a kindly heart, and also what to think of those who 
find everybody ill-tempered or worse. 

Moore’s Diary is less interesting than his letters, and natur- 
ally, for he wrote it with an eye to the future. Such a man 
as he could not possibly do that as well as he could pour him- 
self out to partial friends and worshipping relatives. Yet, we 
have no doubt, from the tenor of his life, that the Diary was 
written with a single eye to the benefit of his famiy after 
his death. Future fame is a thing he never talks of in his 
most familiar moments. He was eminently a man of society, 
and, as such, lived very much in and for the present, well 
satisfied with its award, and with neither hopes nor fears for 
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the remote future. But for the dear ones that belonged to 
him, his tenderness was unsleeping ; and we believe his charge 
to Lord John Russell, so to manage the papers he should 
leave behind him as to make some provision for his wife and 
family, is the key to the whole voluminous Diary of matters 
generally trifling, interspersed with conversations, bons-mots, 
and those sparkling points that make a book readable in this 
our day of high-spicing. ‘These condiments are few of them 
original; indeed, the man who was cramming the Twopenny 
Post-Bag, and the Fudge Family, with witticisms political, 
social, and literary, could hardly be expected to keep any large 
amount on hand for private consumption. But he loved to 
see the volumes grow when he thought of dear Bessy and the 
children; so he wrote down talks with Lord Lansdowne, and 
Dr. Parr. and Rogers, and Davies, and a dozen others, feeling 
that if they were not very valuable in themselves, they would 
have, for the next half century at least, the interest which daily 
experience told him whatever he was concerned in inevitably 
inspired. And he was right; for we do read with interest, 
though with no very vivid admiration. 

Moore was a man of society — a character as yet unknown 
among us. What should we think of a man whose principal 
daily business seems to have been dining out and making 
himself agreeable, and whose main dependence for subsistence 
and popularity should be song-writing, and singing his own 
verses to ladies after dinner?) What kind of position would 
such a personage hold, as a man among men, in Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia? With neither ability nor ineli- 
nation to make money ; obstinately adhering to the discredit- 
able side in politics; an enemy to gloom, and an eschewer of 
puritanism —what could we make of him?) Who would 
consort with him? He would go about, forlorn, in vain search 
for companionship in gayety and tnsouciance, like the poor 
truant boy in the story — 

“ Pretty bee, pretty bee — 
Won't you come and play with me /” 
And the puritanie bee would elongate his face and say, “ | 
must go and make honey;” and the grave and stolid horse 
would say, “I must draw burdens;” and the pattern ant 
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would talk of the coming winter ;— and our poor truant from 
care and toil and sorrow would be driven off into more sum- 
mery regions, or die of ennwi here. But in Europe, there is 
place and companionship for such people, and such a man as 
Moore is a treasure there. He has a thousand pleasant 
accomplishments, and he suggests kind thoughts wherever he 
goes, and pours the balm of good humor on any bruised 
spots in the social body. Then what advantages he reaped 
from his position!—one has only to read the Diary to see 
how a man’s available mind must grow in such company ;— 
how suggestive are well-informed men, and accomplished 
women! how one’s wit must flow out under the sunshine of 
such bright, appreciating eves! how the sparks must need fly 
at such collisions! how one’s resources must be searched, and 
every old closet of memory turned out to meet the needs of 
such guests! Moore himself was evidently a much lighter 
man than many of those with whom he habitually conversed ; 
but his geniality was, as evidently, no every-day quality, and 
his friends prized it accordingly. It was something to be 
called 
“The abridgment of all that is pleasant in man. 

Although the two volumes in hand bring us only to the 
“bright consummate flower” of Moore’s popularity as a 
writer, his social life has yet to exhibit many a phase before 
the last; so that we shall not here attempt any minuter deli- 
neation, but rather await the full picture, in order to a better 
selection of parts. We shall also reserve our general notice 
of his writings for another article, to be forthcoming when 
the overworked editor shall find leisure to pick out more let- 
ters, —on what principle we can hardly guess, Hardly can 
matters more intimately personal and private be disclosed ; yet 
many particulars that were required for a continuous history 
are withheld. Some faults of character in the subject are made 
sufliciently evident ; yet we miss letters that would certainly 
have given us a fairer, because more complete, knowledge ot 
the man who wrote so frankly every thought of his heart, 
good and bad, generous and selfish. Let us hope that the 
remainder of the story will be rather filtered than strained ; 
the latter process resulting in a general turbidity, not devoid 
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of floating specks, while we are unpleasantly conscious, all 
the while, that a little more time and pains would have given 
us a clear, sparkling flow, such as the poet loved, and such as 
may, Without a solecism, be poured out to his memory. 

It certainly was rather hard to dig up and print a letter to 
Mr. Longman, in which occurs this paragraph touching Lalla 
Rookh : — “ I mean, with your permission, to say, in town, that 
the work is finished, and merely withheld from publication on 
account of the lateness of the season; this I wish to do in 
order to get rid of all the teasing wonderment of the literary 
quidnunes at my being so long about it, ete.; and, as the fie- 
tion is merely a poetic license, you will, perhaps, let it pass 
current for me; indeed, in one sense it is nearly true, as | 
have written almost the full quantity of verses I originally 
intended.” 

In the second volume, (p. 199) occurs the following speci- 
men of quite another sort of morality, applied to somebody 
else. Speaking of a conversation on the authorship of the 
Scottish novels, Moore says, —*“ I maintained that no man 
had a right to put himself into a situation which required lies 
to support him in it. Rogers quoted Paley about the expedi- 
ency of occasionally lying, and mentioned extreme cases of 
murder, &c., which had nothing whatever to do with the point 
in question..... At last, R. acknowledged that saying ‘on 
his honor’ was going too far, as if the simple assertion was 
not equally sacred.” 

On the whole, we rise from the perusal of these volumes in 
no humor for finding great fault with a man whose strength 
and weakness alike belonged to the aflections. <A single 
verse of his — not but we might find more of similar tenor in 
his works — should shield his memory, as Shakspeare’s epi- 
taph is said to have guarded his mortal remains from desecra- 
tion : — 

“ When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast loved, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then ; 


Or if from their slumber the veil be removed, 
Weep o'er them in silence, and close it again.” 


If there be more characteristic words in which to conclude 
our notice, we must leave the realm of poetry for that of fact, 
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and quote once more from Moore's letters to his mother, on 
the occasion of a loss which was to burden him in future with 
their almost entire support. 

“ Indeed, my darling mother, I am quite ashamed of the little reso- 
lution you seem to have shown upon this occurrence; .... instead of 
looking upon it as such an overwhelming thunderclap, you ought to 
thank Providence for having let you enjoy it so long, and for having 
deferred the loss till I was in a situation (which, thank God! I am 
now) to keep you comfortably without it. .... Surely, my dear mother, 
the stroke was just as heavy to us as to you, for I trust we have no 
separate interests, but share clouds and sunshine equally together ; yet 
you would have seen no gloom in ws — nothing like it. We instantly 
made up our minds to the reduction and economy that would be neces- 
sary, and felt nothing but gratitude to Heaven for being able to do so 
well; and this, my sweet mother, is the temper of mind in which you 
should take it..... For my father’s sake, (who is by no means so 
stout himself as he ought to be.) you ought to summon up your spirits, 
and make the best and brightest of it..... Your children are all well 
and happy, and loving you with all their hearts and souls; and, though 
for a time absent from you, looking forward to being very speedily 
about you, and showing you how fondly and perfectly they love you. 

.-+ Tam glad you feel how I love you. I can but half show it, but 
I would do more if I could. Bessy is continually making projects for 
our all living together; and no later than this morning, at breakfast, 
imagined a very pretty scheme for our taking the house next you, 
making a door in the wall, dining every day together, &e. I am_ not 
without hopes that some of her visions may yet be realized.” 


This man’s poetry was not merely at the point of his pen. 


Arr. VII. — Discourses on the Christian Body and Form. By 
C. A. Barrox, Junior Minister of the West Church, Bos- 
ton. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co, 1853. pp. 376. 


Tur word religion denotes rebinding, — the fastening of 
some sundered chain, — the renewing of some severed rela- 
tion. Its earliest use, no doubt, had reference to the sanction 
of an oath, by which the natural obligation to veracity and 
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honesty was bound with renewed or increased strength. In 
this initial meaning, it implies a permanent and immovable 
purchase, to which an else unstable obligation may be securely 
fastened. And, in its secondary and broader sense, it still 
presupposes a definite, fixed, and unfailingly trustworthy 
object of allegiance and confidence, from which the soul may be 
alienated to its peril and dainage, — to which it may reattach 
itself for its safety and happiness. In fine, the very name of 
religion indicates two parties, and the possibility of their hold- 
ing a determinate and cognizable relation to each other. 
Religion, then, is something more than  self-development. 
Indeed, there is in this direction no material for self-develop- 
ment but ignorance. Ignorance loves to skulk behind euphe- 
misms, and feel less blank under shelter of a name that seems 
significant. Then, too, the consciousness of personality and 
will tends to repeat itself in the realm of the unknown, by the 
conception of vital and controlling forces." It is in this way 
alone that we can account for the fact that the word God 
has its synonyme in every language, and that absolute atheism 
has never been the avowed belief of a nation. In the rude 
infancy of society, when man’s cognizance embraced but a 
few leagues around him, and a mile or two above him, the 
world beyond his cognizance presented no large or grand con- 
ceptions to his imagination, and he was ready to acquiesce in 
the most paltry and degrading impersonations of its forces. 
Hence fetichism, the worship of animals, and idolatry wher- 
ever it was any thing short of the deification of art. But as 
the limits of man’s knowledge extended, his ignorance became 
infinite in every dimension; and, while the common mind 
crowded its Pantheon till every niche held double, and still 
had room for more, the speculative and philosophical were 
driven, by the multitudinousness of the popular mythology, to 
the indefinite, formless idea of the divine unity. But the 
God of natural theolegy is not an object of religion. ‘The 


* “ Tenorantia causarum conferre decorum 
Cogit ad imperium res, et concedere regnum ; 
Quorum operum cansas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, ae tieri divino numine rentur.” 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, vt. 53-57. 
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conception, whether detached and isolated from the outward 
universe, or indissolubly blended with it, is too vague to 
proffer any hold for the personal relations of trust, homage, or 
service. ‘Thus theoretical monotheism resolves itself into 
practical atheism. 

Aside from revelation there is no religion. In saying this, 
we by no means deny the religious character of polytheism ; 
but we believe that its worship was derived, through corrupt 
channels of tradition, from the primitive epoch of divine com- 
munication, and a heaven-appointed ritual. ‘The mythologies 
that have been subjected to philosophical research, all bear 
indubitable traces of the events which are represented in 
sacred history to have been the occasions or means of super- 
natural revelation to the patriarchs of the earlier ages. ‘The 
habit of worship survived the knowledge of its one supreme 
object, and attached itself to what were originally only its 
exciting causes, its instruments, or the recipients of a second- 
ary homage, as reflecting the attributes of the Creator. But 
those who cut themselves adrift from tradition, and developed 
for themselves an independent idea of the Supreme Being, 
acquiesced in a divine essence, without definite attributes or 
personal relations. We therefore find the being and nature 
of God treated by the philosophers of Greece as a subject, 
not of ethical inquiry or interest, but of speculative reasoning 
alone. ‘The case has, indeed, been otherwise with modern 
English Deists, simply because they have borrowed their con- 
ceptions of God, and of their obligations to him, from the 
Bible which they repudiate, and the religion which they deny. 

It is in the German philosophy of the last and the present 
century, that we most clearly perceive the dependence of 
religion on revelation. ‘The culture of all anterior ages has 
been forced, as by a condensing pump, into the German 
mind; while traditionary faith and reverence have grown 
obsolete. The result has been the origination of numerous 
abstract formulas for the Divine nature, bristling with inde- 
finable terms and unimaginable abstractions. In one system, 
God is the plastic principle inherent in self-existent matter ; 
in another, an otiant spectator of a system evolved by an 
@ priori necessity. Now, he is a logical terminus, and then, a 
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metaphor for brute nature. In this philosophy, he is the 
unconscious totality of being; and in that, he attains a Pro- 
tean self-consciousness in every human soul. Here, he has 
no existence apart from the universe, and there, he is the anti- 
thesis of the material creation. But in none of these form- 
ulas does the Deity present a point of attachment for the soul 
of man; anchorage for his doubts, fears, or aspirations ; hold- 
ing ground for his faith or trust; the possibility of religion — 
of a binding of the soul to its Author and Father. He is a 
shoreless ocean, an impenetrable mist, an impalpable ether, 
an omnipresent nothing, a nowhere present ove and all, or an 
incomprehensible not me; but never an all-embracing Provi- 
dence, an omnipotent Helper, the Hearer of prayer, the Father 
of all spirits, the “ Rock of ages.” Devotion, divine service, 
and retribution are eliminated from the transcendental philo- 
sophy, and from the so-called theology — nay, from the Chris- 
tianity —of which it is the basis. 

Religion presupposes absolute being and objective truth. 
It implies, not a Deity conformed to the individual concep- 
tion, but a Deity whose revealed attributes are the paradigm 
for individual conceptions. It presupposes, not truths which 
derive their validity from the reasonings and convictions of 
the inquirer, but truths which furnish an immutable standard 
of validity for those reasonings and convictions. The reli- 
gious sentiment, so called, when divorced from faith, is in no 
sense religious, but might profler no mean claim to the oppo- 
site epithet. It deals not with ideas, but with phantasms ; 
not with influential impressions, but with faint glimmerings 
of impersonal abstractions. It is a vague and aimless wind, 
moving over the chaos of man’s ignorance. It is blind 
wonder, undirected yearning, shapeless faney, spiritual self. 
mesmerism, the spasmodic leap of the soul into the depth 
and darkness of the unknown, the groping of the inward 
nature, it knows not where, for it knows not what. Religion 
craves definite knowledge from authentic sources; and, as it 
relates to the infinite Being, definite knowledge from Him 
who alone knows Himself, and can alone teach us of Him- 
self. It does not indeed aspire to the comprehension of the 
uncreated essence, of the mode of the divine being, of the 
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full sweep of his power, the depth of his wisdom, or the 
theory of his administration. It recognizes unfathomable 
mysteries in Him, whose being comprehends and exceeds 
immensity, and spans twin eternities. But there is an aspect, 
in which definite and satisfying knowledge of God is attaina- 
ble. So far as our self-knowledge extends, we can compre- 
hend his relations to us. So far as we can understand the 
constitution and condition of our race, we can understand 
his dispositions and purposes with regard to the human 
family. ‘Though we may comprehend but an infinitesimal 
fraction, as it were, of the Divinity, we yet can form adequate 
conceptions of all that he is to us as Creator, Preserver, Bene- 
factor, Father. These truths, appertaining to the manward 
aspects of his character and administration, must be not only 
surmised, but known, to render religion possible. But it is 
absurd to maintain that they can be known without revela- 
tion. Consciousness concerns our own being alone, and, at 
most, can apprise us only of what we might wish God to be, 
not of what he is. Our experience embraces phenomena and 
their proximate causes, without bringing us into direct con- 
verse with the Supreme Cause. ‘The focus of the divergent 
rays of the divine manifestation in nature, is too remote for 
the access of unaided reason. Nor can any recorded experi- 
ences, beliefs, or deductions of preceding generations come to 
us with authority, unless there have been those who have 
enjoyed direct communication with the Almighty. It is 
alone from such communications of this latter class, that we 
can derive positive knowledge of his attributes, purposes, 
will, and law. 

Religion must then have a historical basis in the super- 
natural. It must verify the truths to which it attaches itself 
by authentic records of the divine manifestations and revela- 
tions. It must repose on some epoch or epochs, when the 
ordinary course of nature was superseded, when there was 
clearer vision than is open to us now, when the divine be- 
came incarnate in forms patent to human intercourse and 
apprehension. It craves reliable scriptures, free from the 
doubt which must ever rest on oral tradition, and capable of 
being verified by research and historical criticism. 
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Religion is social in its very idea. The individual must 
needs stand in relations to God that are common to him with 
the race. His relations to his kind are essentially modified 
by their common relations to their Creator. Men are bound 
to one another through their common parentage, allegiance, 
and destiny. In the blessings, needs, desires, aspirations, 
which are the same to all, there are joint expressions of wor- 
ship, prayer, gratitude, and trust, which grow out of human 
society, and which alone can attach society collectively to 
Him, whose sanction is essential to its integrity, purity, and 
harmony. Religious ideas, as they rest on an historical basis, 
can be perpetuated only by an apparatus for their profession, 
transmission, and propagation. ‘These ends cannot be an- 
swered by the spontaneous expression of religious ideas and 
emotions. In the diversity of tastes, and under the pressure 
of secular cares, it is impossible that mere instinct or feeling 
could bring men together, and ensure their mutual consent, 
in modes of profession or in acts of worship. One man 
would be moved to pray, when his brethren were too busy to 
heed his call. Hach would have his own choice as to times 
and forms. Each would aim at haphazard in seeking the 
consenting expression or action of those around him. ‘The 
din of toil, the clamor of tratlic, would break in upon the 
retirement where two or three were assembled together for 
religious purposes; and, were it not so, the harsh forth- 
puttings of their separate individualities would break up the 
assembly in Babel-like confusion. From the multiplied intru- 
sions, interferences, discords, impertinences, which would mar 
every essay at social religious life, the attempt would grow 
infrequent, and would soon be suspended. New generations 
and non-religious families and communities would no longer 
be reached even by the sporadic voice of devotion or instruc- 
tion. The knowledge which is the basis of religion, the 
records from which that knowledge is derived, would, in a 
brief lapse of time, become obsolete and pass into oblivion. 
Hence the necessity of organization, of set times for worship 
and instruction, of consecrated places, hallowed forms, and 
an established ritual. ‘These may, indeed, be so adjusted as 
still to leave a broad range for individualism. Organization 
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may be left, in many of its details, to the circumstances or 
tastes of diflerent bodies of worshippers; and a wide diversity 
of systems may equally serve the ends proposed, if they be 
only syslems, with the functions, rights, and liabilities of 
officers and members clearly defined. The ritual need only 
be stringent enough to ensure order and regularity of admi- 
nistration, and may be adapted, in its fulness or paucity of 
ceremonies, in its prescribed forms of holy words, or in its 
openness to the inspiration of the moment, to the conserva- 
tive or progressive spirit, the wsthetic or the iconoclastic 
tendencies, the more recondite or the simpler culture of differ- 
ent nations, communities, or congregations. ‘The three things 
needed in the formal part of religion are, the church, or a 
social compact for the orderly performance of the oflices of 
worship and instruction; the sabbath, or concerted and regu- 
larly recurring reasons for religious observances; and ordi- 
nuances, or universally recognized tokens of religious profes- 
sion, purpose, and self-consecration. 

We have thus defined what Mr. Bartol, in the volume 
before us, aptly terms “ ‘The Christian Body and Form.” Ina 
previous volume, which was duly noticed in our pages, he 
had exhibited, in a series of sermons of rare beauty and elo- 
quence, * The Christian Spirit and Life,”— the subjective part 
of religion, its emotional and phenomenal developments. 
The volume now before us is designed as a sequel or counter- 
part to that previously published. Its purpose is to define 
and substantiate the objective basis of personal religion. 
That basis, as we have seen, includes absolute truth concern- 
ing God, reliable scriptures, and enough of organization and 
form to serve for the social recognition, the diffusion and 
the transmission, of religious belief, reverence and allegiance: 
but we may better express, in still more comprehensive and 
in hallowed words, the simplicity of the foundation, —* Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone.’ The divine 
revelations and manifestations all culminate in him, as the 
representative, the image, of the invisible Creator, so that 
* God in Christ” comprises all that we do know or can know 
of God. For this reason is Christ the central subject of the 
Scriptures, which have a more remote or a nearer interest, a 
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temporary and local or a universal bearing, according as 
they describe the isolated acts and experiences of men and 
nations, or pursue the one line of blended history and pro- 
pheey, which stretches on from Eden to “ Paradise Regain- 
ed,” —from the first foreshining of the Messiah's advent to 
the yet distant consummation of his redeeming and renovating 
ministry. As regards the ritual of religion, in the endless 
variety of possible forms, and the unbounded dissiliency of 
individual or national preferences, the show of virtual har- 
mony, or rather compatibility, could never have been preserved, 
had not Christ sanctioned or prescribed certain modes of 
religious observance, which could retain their significance, 
use, and eflicacy under a wide diversity of detail. Had not 
he hallowed the Sabbath, commended public worship by 
precept and example, prescribed a rite of initiation, and insti- 
tuted a perpetual memorial of his sacrifice, religion might 
have had a “spiritual body” of revealed truth; but its visible 
form, its epiphany, its outward manifestation, would have 
been too vague to attract regard, to express reverence, or to 
cherish piety. Most aptly, therefore, has Mr. Bartol charac- 
terized his book as “on the Christian Body and Form.” 

We are glad that our author has adopted the form of ser- 
mons rather than of a set treatise. On an infinite theme, 
we like not the pretence of a compendious statement or an 
exhausting division. It seems to imply that the whole can 
be told. It violates the analogy of scripture and arrogates a 
comprehensiveness of wisdom superior to that the inspiration 
of which pervades the sacred record. God would have given 
us, had we needed it, “a body of divinity.” But had the 
Scriptures been cast in that form, they would have been 
studied like a schoolbook, and the mind which in the earlier 
stages of its education had mastered their contents, would 
have had nothing left to minister or to correspond to its 
farther progress, and would, in the lapse of time, have out- 
grown and looked down upon its original conceptions. When- 
ever a compend of religious doctrine, a technical formulary, 
is placed between the soul and the Bible, it dwarfs men into 
theological pigmies, and they describe their subsequent course 
not even in a self-returning circle, but in a constantly dimi- 
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nishing spiral. Detached discourses, on single traits of the 
spirit or members of the “body” of religion, recognize the 
incomprehensible vastness of the theme, the inexhaustible 
wealth of the treasury of inspiration, the fragmentary cha- 
racter of our highest attainments, and the spaces still left to 
be filled by the breaking forth of new light from God's word 
and spirit in the present state of being, and still more by the 
revelations of the future life. 

We rejoice, too, in the appearance of such volumes of 
sermons as can reflect credit and honor on that often despised, 
but inestimably precious, form of literature. We believe that 
the actual standard of American preaching, as tested by the 
needs and demands of the people, is far higher than is com- 
monly admitted. The proportion of preachers that edify, 
instruct, and satisfy their congregations, is very large. But 
there must needs be many excellent sermons that would not 
appear so in print. Many preachers, whose talents and 
endowments are large with reference to their sphere of duty, 
make but a lame appearance before a more intelligent and 
exacting public than that to which they minister. Many 
sermons, too, that demand and manifest a positively high 
order of ability, are addressed to local and temporary states 
of feeling, and derive their completeness and unity from their 
adaptation to existing circumstances. Now it is precisely 
these, which, because they are the most impressive in the 
delivery, are the most frequently sought for publication. But 
occasional sermons (unless the occasion be one of wide- 
spread and permanent interest) do their authors exceedingly 
little credit and the pulpit scanty honor, when read out of 
the community, or subsequently to the events, which called 
them forth. And we believe that it is the prolific issue of 
these ephemeral pamphlets from the press, which, more than 
all other causes, has brought printed sermons into disrepute. 
But there are delivered, every Sunday, by devout Christians, 
able reasoners, and accomplished rhetoricians, numerous ser- 
mons, Which can bear detachment from their occasions and 
localities, and are finished monographs on momentous sub- 
jects of religious faith and practice. Of this class are the 
discourses in the volume now under review. While, by their 
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deep seriousness of spirit, their directness of aim and appeal, 
their adaptation to the temptations, errors, and sophistries at 
this present moment rife in New England and its metropolis, 
they vindicate their claim to have been parish sermons for 
home use, they relate to truths of universal moment, to duties 
of unchanging obligation, and to phases of opinion and con- 
duct of perpetual recurrence, 

Mr. Bartol’s style has none of the flash and glitter of a 
superinduced polish — none of the smooth and tawdry bril- 
liancy of plating on cheap metals; but wears, throughout, a 
subdued, but never clouded lustre, as of pure and massive 
gold. We look in vain for the attempt to exalt or adorn a 
feeble or trite thought by verbal artifice, — for a showy meta- 
phor, or a burst of declamatory vehemence, employed to 
replace the meagreness or to clothe the penury of sentiment. 
His words derive their glow, their beauty, and their force 
from their being the most simple, natural, and transparent 
expression of what he believes and feels. Yet his style is 
marked by striking individualities, because his mind never 
borrows moulds from another, but conceives of every subject 
under conditions, aspects, and limitations peculiarly its own. 
He is fervent, but his fervor is that of profound and ever- 
conscious conviction and experience, not the self-mesmerism 
for the occasion close at hand, which characterizes the merely 
popular orator. His eloquence is not of the faking, but of 
the Aolding, kind. We can conceive that his sermons might 
fail to attract the omnivorous reader, but they could not 
otherwise than constrain the lively and continuous interest of 
one Whose spiritual nature has been truly awakened to a 
sense of its infirmities, its needs, and its destiny. He lacks 
vivacity in the lowest sense of the term; but of unflagging 
vitality we hardly know the religious writer that is so fall. 
His periods are heavy, never from dulness, but from the 
solemn weight with which they are always freighted. He 
has a marvellous power of condensing thought, without 
becoming elliptical or obscure. He is highly imaginative, but 
never fanciful. On the other hand, his imagery furnishes a 
sign-language for severely logical statement, close reasoning, 
and cogent demonstration. He often couches a prolonged, 
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compact, and conclusive train of ratiocination in a compari- 
son or a series of metaphors, which absolutely incarnates the 
truth under discussion to the conception of his readers, and 
makes the successive members of the argument move as in 
visible procession across the mental retina. If we may judge 
of his intellectual processes from his writings, we should 
term him preéminently a seer. Abstract truth passes before 
his thought in concrete, embodied forms, becomes imper- 
sonated and endowed with vitality, enters into face-to-face 
converse with him, responds to his interrogations, waits till 
he can sketch its features, fasten its expression upon the 
‘anvas, and portray the very folds of its drapery. We need 
not say how beautifully appropriate this picture-writing is to 
Christianity, which is, in itself, an earthly impersonation of 
the divine, and of which the Author did not point the way, 
teach the truth, and reveal the life eternal, but could say with- 
out a figure, “Iam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

The volume under review is prefaced by a brief introduc- 
tion, vindicating the necessity of the positive and the formal 
in religion, as that which alone can give fulness to the needy, 
satisfaction to the seeking, and repose to the aspiring soul. 
We quote from it a characteristic passage on the ritual of 


religion. 


“Whatever may be the evils in an imposition of exact religious 
methods, to understand the worth also of such methods, one need only 
be occasionally in a region where no Christian institutions are 
observed ; but the undiscriminated days glide on in continual attention 
to worldly cares, while the general tone of thought is unbraced with 
listlessness, or let down into imbecility ; and, with no feet moving or 
standing in even beauty together to own what is above, the community 
falls laterally apart, each member to walk in his own separate, un- 
cheered path through the world. It is one thing to be slaves to routine, 
and another to be animated by a decent order of divine service ; one 
thing to be idolatrous of the letter, and another to be truly evangeli- 
‘al; one thing to be rationalistic schemers, and another to be reason- 
able men; and Christianity’s real proposition to us is of the happy 
side of every such alternative. 

“What may be called the formal part of our religion is, more- 
over, but a vehicle of the moral and the spiritual. No ritual, of 
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course, is to be sustained for its own sake, but only in behalf of that 
spiritual elevation, which is the glory of our nature, and only enchant- 
ment of the world; and beside which all that time and space contain 
is of no account, but as its means. As an ethereal essence is guarded 
for use in a phial; as the elemental forces of nature, from their diffu- 
sion through the universe, are made at special points to strike and 
flash on our senses ; so is it with the divine power through the agency 
of the Christian services. A lifeless administration or deathly inat- 
tention may despoil them of their virtue; but their fit and natural 
effect is to initiate the mind into a stronger sense of eternal realities 
than could arise from any ethical teaching. Undoubtedly, such 
services as at present ordered will at length fall away from the soul in 
the vast spiritual progress of future stages of his being. Neverthe- 
less they are suited to train successive human generations, and espe- 
cially to lead on children to their first perceptions of invisible reality, 
though they would not suflice to conduct one advancing intellect, sup- 
posed to remain on earth through all the duration of the church. 

“It is to be counted, too, as a great benefit of the rites of religion, 
that they operate to keep the spiritual in its proper precedence to the 
merely moral, and thus to insure the best morality on the basis of the 
noblest sentiments. The soul can no more than the songster, flying 
yonder in the summer-day, weave its nest out of its own bosom, but 
only from the material God provides. We must, indeeed, know men 
by their fruits. But in order to good fruit, the first thing is a good 
tree. The gardener’s anxiety centres primarily on the seed he shall 
plant, or the slip he shall set out in his nursery. So what is most 
necessary to our virtue is that germ of a right disposition towards 
God, which comes from the exercises of his worship.” pp. 9-11. 


On the same subject, the following occurs in a profoundly 
impressive sermon on “ Ordinances,” 


“ Not as a superstition or weakness, then, but among the graces and 
virtues of the character, may be justly counted a love of holy times 
and places and things. So, indeed, nature herself, the heart’s own 
instinct, decides. For who esteems a man the more for being destitute 
of this feeling, and owning no such association as made David’s heart 
yearn for the stones of Zion, and her dust dear unto him ; nay, led our 
Saviour himself, on the sabbath day, as his custom was, into the syna- 
gogue, in the town where he had been brought up, to open the book of 
the law and read? If the royal singer of Israel, and his greater de- 
scendant, could light the flame of their aspirations with that ancient 
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fuel of letter and form and ordinance, — he may be considered a mis- 
taken, vainglorious, or imprudent man, who, from any hatred of old 
priestly corruptions, or offence at existing clerical pride, or supposition 
of a personal superiority, not needing foreign influence, loses or throws 
away the advantage of such habitual suggestives of those invisible 
and eternal realities, of which we are not too often reminded, and 
which we do not powerfully enough feel press on the heart and con- 
trol the life. 

“ Will any one still say it does not strike him so seriously? Will 
he allege, that, for his own part, he ean afford to be slack on these 
points ; and that he will, for his trust, fare forth into the unbounded 
freedom of reason and nature’ Ah! that measureless field of reason 
and nature is too large to protect us. We are lost, we perish in it! 
Just as the whole great ball of the earth, with the vast spread of the 
atmosphere, is not a shelter for us: but to preserve the body, guard 
health, and lengthen life, we must build a house on it, against the 
wildness and the storm: so the house of God is our necessary retreat 
from the bleakness of an unfathomed universe, from tempests of mortal 
trial, and the winter of death. As when the first snow falls, and the 
north wind blows, every one rejoices in his roof and his hearth; so 
may we in the eaves of the sanctuary, and that fire of the Holy Ghost 
they cover. ‘To run away from these, relying on nature and reason 
for a refuge, is like seeking the craggy, icy, and blustering peaks for a 
dwelling. Some young men lately went forth, thinly clad, and trust- 
ing to themselves to reach the summit of one of our loftiest hills. 
When they started, the sun was warm, the breeze soft, the path grassy, 
and all was inviting. But soon the zephyr turned to a blast, and the 
sunshine seemed stiffening to frost, and the way had become flint, and 
the unmoving granite rocks around them seemed to be terribly work- 
ing a petrifaction of stupor and death within. Benumbed and over- 
wearied, they sat down to weep, and had not assistance come to them, 
would have surely died. So is it with solitary wanderers in the light 
of their own minds through this mysterious creation towards the incom- 
The beginning flatters and allures, but the pow- 


prehensible eternity. 
The progress is deviation ; and the 


ers of nature fail on the ascent. 
end, bewilderment and death. Names from among the living and the 
departed alike might be given in melancholy illustration of so untow- 
ard a destiny.” pp. 27-20. 

But we should do our author atrocious wrong, were we to 
leave the impression that the prescribed ritual of Christianity 
holds a sole, or even the chief, place in its * body and form.” 
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With him, the body is Christ, — not the supposititious foundling 
of rationalism; not the residuum of a heartless and sceptical 
criticism ; but the very God-born and heaven-ascended Christ, 
whom the prophets saw in vision, whose birth-song was sung 
by the minstrelsy of heaven, whom disease obeyed, at whose 
voice the grave yielded up its dead, who had the divine right 
to be implicitly believed and obeyed, whose continued pre- 
sence, intercession, and mediation are the trust, hope, and joy 
of his followers. The whole volume bears marks of the 
simple faith of childhood, confirmed by searching investiga- 
tion, matured by ripe experience, rooted deeper by its conflicts 
with unbelief, and deriving fresh nutriment from the rich and 
varied culture of the cognitive, imaginative, and spiritual 
faculties. We believe not Christianity the more for the con- 
curring testimony of others. We think that we have settled 
the issue so thoroughly for ourselves, that we could not be 
driven from our ground even by a general defection, like that 
which has darkened the religious history of Protestant Ger- 
many. But in these days, when, in a once Christian pulpit, it 
can be uttered without rebuke, that “Christ wrought no 
miracles,” that “he is no mediator,” and that “an absolute 
miracle is an absolute impossibility ;” when mere sciolists 
can vent, before once Christian congregations, the boldest 
sophisms and the boldest blasphemies of Voltaire and Paine, 
without the reverence of the early English Deists, or the ten- 
derness of Rousseau ; when, in our own city, thousands can 
be convened to listen to the coarsest ribaldry, and to hear the 
sinless purity of Jesus jeered at as “ existing only in the dreams 
of girls,’ —it is refreshing and exhilarating to meet such utter- 
ances of unshaken confidence in the uncerrupted word and 
the faultless manifestation of God, as abound in this volume, 
from one who, with a strong mind and a free heart, has tried 
for himself the great questions that lie at the basis of Christ- 
ianity ; has sought intimate conversance with these modern (or 
rather disinterred) forms of infidelity ; has thoroughly sifted the 
popular arguments against revelation and its records; and has 
entitled himself to the rest of faith, by having “ fought the 
good fight of faith.” The following passage most felicitously 
exhibits the adaptation of the Christian miracles to an essential 
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element and an undeniable need of human nature, and the 
tendency of the mind, when deprived in this regard of its 
God-given aliment, to rush into those delusions, which, in 
numerous instances, have reached only their fitting climax 
in madness and suicide. 


“They [the Christian miracles] do something to satisfy what may 
be ealled our natural longing for the supernatural. This, with some 
strange exceptions of peculiarly constituted, morally perverted, or logi- 
cally sophisticated minds, all have felt. It possesses early the hearts 
of children, in their eagerness for wonderful stories. It appears in 
almost every form of religious belief and worship. It is manifest in 
the wellnigh universal impatience of the human soul to get beyond the 
region of fixed order and monotonous routine. Fair and beautiful as 
are the uniform shape and regular ongoings of the world, the heart is 
not content, till, in some way, it escapes from the dominion of its 
established statutes into the region of original divine activity, and 
immediate intercourse with the highest, ungovernable, and all-decree- 
ing One. Our very frame is thus built on wonder, and presumes upon 
some supernatural disclosure. The very make of man’s constitution is 
a signal for the expectation of it, and an argument, not in any case, but 
in some case, for its reality. 

“ Yet, because superstition has sometimes fancied miracle, or impos- 
ture feigned it, there are those who, in the name of philosophy, would 
scout the very idea of any such thing, and class the New Testament nar- 
ratives, and impregnable proofs of it, as no better than priestly frauds 
and old wives’ fables. Philosophy ! — pretending to chain the Almighty 
to his works, forbidding the Creator to interpose among his creatures, 
branding a fundamental tendency of man’s nature as futile, and fixing 
the stigma of supercilious scorn on facts sustained by all the demon- 
strations that make history possible,— facts, moreover, whose very 
intent, while impressing the Omnipotent Hand on the human heart, is 
to break the otherwise boundless reign of superstition, and to save the 
human mind from those fictions and absurdities about the supernatural, 
into which it would otherwise hopelessly run. 

“ For all experience proves, that something, solid or shadowy, in the 
shape of the supernatural, human nature must and will have. It 
craves this, and without it, famishes. To this native appetite, the 
miracles of Christianity furnish the true and wholesome food. These 
miracles, being not merely strange signs and astounding portents, but 
as full of reason and goodness as they are of power, by their pure and 
lofty character nourish and edify the soul. They who are laboring to 
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cut off these mighty deeds, and to rob the soul of the nutriment they 
supply, would, by their success, only plunge it back into all the windy 
imaginations and poisonous falsehoods, after which, through each sys- 
tem of delusion, credulity ever hankered, and from which it is the 
Saviour’s glory, by his bread of life, to redeem. 

“From what a bottomless gulf the hand of Christ hath thus plucked 
us; over what an abyss of endless error, and devious abandonment to 
all vagary and deceit, we are, by the verities of his religion, safely sus- 
pended, is plain from the exposures of our own days, as well as the 
wanderings of past ages. ‘The present time, of a somewhat rife scep- 
ticism respecting the Christian miracles, — not alone among the igno- 
rant, but with some men of intellectual claims, — is, singularly enough, 
a time also for the setting up of every vulgar and trivial pretence of 
miraculous demonstrations. Some, unable to accept Christianity on 
account of its prodigies, seem to have opened their breast to the fullest 
admission of the ephemeral stories of preternatural power, and, by a 
backward way, to be coming round, through the amazement of modern 
discoveries, to an acceptance of the very religion which they had 
despised. It is curious, as a striking indication of the original and 
unalterable fashion of the human heart, to see the Babel tower of wis- 
dom, so laboriously reared to heaven against God’s word, shaking and 
tumbling, as a feather, before the breath of this marvellous rumor. 

“It is not time, and here is not place, to pass judgment on the 
reported facts, doubtless deserving investigation, and perhaps only 
involving some heretofore unknown law, from which this new super- 
natural faith has sprung. It may only, in this connection, occur to us 
to note their vast inferiority, in all dignity and worth, to the miracles 
which we receive with our religion. In what port of grandeur the 
deeds of Jesus Christ stand apart from the insignificance or triviality, 
trom the malice or the trickery, of these fresh disclosures! Indeed, 
these latter, whether offered in the way of an amusement, with noises 
and motions at a neighboring door, or, under the imposing figure of a 
whole community, rising out of like assumptions, in a far-off territory 
of Utah, appear but as a tinsel surface and hollow foil to the solid glory 
and eternal splendor of those works of Jesus which have brought God 
and heaven into contact with the human soul. The comparison is 
nothing but contrast. Until the recent wonders shall fetch us some 
revelation of truth or moral power or spiritual excellence, or even 
earthly convenience and comfort; until science or poetry, virtue or 
earthly utility, are advanced by them; until the angelic visitations, 
which they would imply, become as precious as mortal and human 
influence, now at hand and everywhere within our reach; or some of 
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the very personages called up act at least according to their former 
wisdom in the flesh,— we may well, with preoccupied attention, con- 
tinue to feed our aspirations and rejoice our hopes with what is at once 
so much better and more available to our belief, in the sublime and 
gracious doings of him who was in all ways approved by God for the 


Redeemer of the world.” pp. 252 — 256. 


We have, indeed, no fear of the permanent ascendency of 
anti-supernaturalism. But there is one aspect of our times 
which sometimes makes us apprehensive of a temporary 
eclipse of faith. ‘These are days of hurry and engrossment in 
secular and material interests. ‘Through the stream-driven 
lines of daily intercommunication between distant nations 
and continents, through the continuous pulse of the magnetic 
wires from the confines of the arctic zone to the Great 
Southern Gulf, from the Atlantic to the late fabulous “ far 
West,” the fortunes of the whole civilized world are broneht 
under the perpetual and exciting cognizance of all its deni- 
zens. Rumor treads on the heels of rumor, and yesterday’s 
news is staled by the crowded budget of to-day. In mecha- 
nical and industrial agencies, marvel supersedes marvel, and 
this year’s achievements surpass the alleged possibilities of last 
year. The mind reels and staggers under an incessant ava- 
lanche of novelties, speculations, socialistic theories, political 
overtures, aggressions upon ancestral and time-hallowed be- 
liefs, customs, and habits. He who would not be left stranded 
by the rapid, eddying current of the world’s tumultuous life, 
must make himself almost exclusively a man of to-day— 
must so identify himself with the new and the transient, as 
to find little time or disengaged thought for research, reflee- 
tion, or introspection, nay, for distinct self-consciousness as a 
spiritual, accountable, and immortal being. 

Now, the canon of infidelity was long since closed. No 
original argument against historical Christianity or its records 
has signalized the nineteenth century. Indeed, the purlieus 
of Antichrist are the only region upon earth in which * there is 
no new thing under the sun.” Every existing form of scepti- 
cism and unbelief has been triumphantly vanquished, and the 
Christian armory is full of thoroughly proved weapons of 
defence, and fairly captured trophies. Could we have the 
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patient heed of candid sceptics, (and we say it not without 
having made the successful experiment,) there is not a propo- 
sition or statement alleged on the side of infidelity, which we 
could not meet with ample refutation from the champions of 
our faith, whose works are to be found in the library of every 
theologian. But the suggestion of a doubt is a momentary 
process; while it may take hours and days of diligent and 
thoughtful study to rebut it. And of the thousands who will 
recklessly, and for the mere love of piquant novelty, hear and 
read the wholesale assaults upon our faith, there is but here 
and there one who can be prevailed upon to give his diligent 
study to its evidences. ‘They are too ample and multiform to 
be presented in brief. It may take volumes to cover with 
rebutting testimony the ground laid open by a single sneer. 
Denial is cheap and easy, while proof must work its way up 
the fountain of truth to its original sources, in dead languages, 
in an unfamiliar age, and among a denationalized and scat- 
tered people. ‘Thus, to take an obvious instance, nothing is 
easier than to deny the genuineness of the gospels, and to 
breach the theory of their gradual accretion through the first 
two or three centuries. But the evidence that they were truly 
the writings of the men whose names they bear, and that 
their text has come down to us in almost unprecedented 
purity, demands (and it amply rewards) conversance with 
the whole body of Christian antiquity, with the history of 
versions, With patristical attestations and citations, with a 
vast amount of ancient lore that has neither interest nor value 
aside from this end. If, indeed, men were not too busy to 
know that they have souls capable of perdition, and to 
become only dimly conscious of their infinite concern in these 
questions, they would spare neither time nor eflort in sifting 
them to the bottom. But they are often only too glad to be 
released from the sense of obligation, and to escape the 
shadow of retribution; and, in the very pretence of rejecting 
the authority which purports to be divine, they will receive 
any loose, infidel opinion on the sole authority of any eloquent 
scorner Who may have the fortune to arrest the admiration of 
an unreasoning public. 

It is not on account of our sincere admiration and love for 
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the author of the volume before us, but because we know of 
no more timely antidote to the infidel tendencies that we 
deplore, that we have invited the attention of our readers to 
this masterly exposition and defence of “the Christian Body 
and Form.” The author has talents and culture that might 
win for him extensive fame and enduring honor in any depart- 
ment of literature. The offering that he has laid on the altar 
of faith is of “mind and heart, soul and strength.” It is the 
tribute of well-matured powers, in their deliberate, patient, 
vigorous exercise. It is worthy of one whose ordination 
vows have left their inetlaceable impress on his whole mental 
and spiritual activity. If it shall have, in any quarter, con- 
firmed wavering faith, revived waning reverence, kept the 
young and impressible fast by the oracles of revealed truth, 
reclaimed wanderers from the fold of the Divine Shepherd, — 
this, and not our commendation, will be the reward which 
these discourses seek and merit —even “a witness in heaven, 


a record on high.” 


Arr. VIIL— The Works of Joun C. Caruovn. Vol. 1. A 
Disquisition on Government, and a Discourse on the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States. Fidited by 
Ricuarp K. Crane. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1853. Svo. pp. 406. 


Mu. Catuovun’s works are announced for publication in four 
volumes, the second of which will contain his Speeches in 
Congress, the third, his Diplomatic Papers and Correspond- 
ence, and the fourth, his Life. Only the first volume has as 
yet appeared, and this contains two elaborate dissertations 
that had not before appeared in print. The principal portion 
of these discourses, if not the entire work, was composed, as 
the editor believes, * between the adjournment of Congress in 
the spring of L848, and its meeting in December, 1849.” — Mr. 
Calhoun died on the 3lst of March, 1850. This volume, 
therefore, contains his latest thoughts upon the subject, and 
has the melancholy interest which attaches to the posthumous 
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work of so distinguished a statesman. 
cal legacy to his countrymen, — understanding by that term, 
however, the inhabitants, not of the whole United States, but 
of the southern portion of the Union, to the support of whose 


It contains his politi- 


rights and interests his whole political life was devoted. Mr. 
Calhoun hardly aspired to be considered as an American 
statesman, — at least, during the last twenty-five years of his 
public service; he was content, he was even proud, to be 
viewed only as a Southern statesman. He was the leader 
of the party which battled for State Rights, — the foremost 
champion of those doctrines of constitutional law which have 
not found much favor of late years in any State north of 
the Potomac. ‘lo these doctrines he adhered with singular 
tenacity; and this work, to which his last thoughts seem to 
have been given, is far the ablest and most thorough exposi- 
tion of them that has yet been published. It is written with 
great earnestness, and an air of perfect sincerity. As the 
writer had obtained an advanced age, and the failure of 
health had already admonished him that the sands of life had 
nearly run out, the promptings of personal ambition could not 
have guided his pen. He evidently wrote, not for himself, 
but for the generation which was to remain upon the stage 
after he had passed away. ‘The great controversy respecting 
the admission of slavery into the territories recently acquired 
from Mexico was in prospect, and had even begun, though it 
had not reached its crisis, while he was engaged upon this 
work; but it has no especial reference to that subject, or to 
any other theme of immediate but temporary interest. ‘The 
sole purpose of the Discourse is to advocate that theory of the 
Constitution, which, if it were established, would supersede 
the discussion, in the national councils, of such questions, by 
rendering any settlement of them impossible except by the 
unanimous consent of the States. 

The style of this work is characteristic, and its literary 
merits are considerable. The author was too much in ear- 
nest, and too severe a reasoner, both in his speeches and his 
writings, to pay much attention to the mere garb of his 
thought. “ The eloquence of Mr. Calhoun,” said Mr. Web- 
ster, in a manly and feeling speech which he made in the 
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Senate of the United States on the day when the decease of 
his colleague was announced, “ the eloquence of Mr. Calhoun, 
or the manner in which he exhibited his sentiments in public 
bodies, was part of his intellectual character. It grew out of 
the qualities of his mind. It was plain, strong, terse, con- 
densed, concise ; sometimes impassioned, still always severe. 
Rejecting ornament, not often seeking far for illustration, his 
power consisted in the plainness of his propositions, in the 
closeness of his logic, and in the earnestness and energy of 
his manner.” lo this felicitous description of the manner of 
his great rival, Mr. Webster added a just and noble tribute to 
the uprightness and purity of his public character. 


“Mr. President, he had the basis, the indispensable basis of all 
high character; and that was unspotted integrity and unimpeached 
honor. If he had aspirations, they were high, and honorable, and 
noble. There was nothing grovelling, or low, or meanly selfish, that 
came near the head or the heart of Mr. Calhoun. Firm in his pur- 
pose, perfectly patriotic and honest, as Iam sure he was, in the princi- 
ples that he espoused, and in the measures that he defended, aside 
from that large regard for the species of distinction that conducted 
him to eminent stations for the benefit of the republic, I do not be- 
lieve he had a selfish motive or selfish feeling. However he may 
have differed from others of us in his political opinions or his political 
principles, those principles and those opinions will now descend to 
posterity under the sanction of a great name, He has lived long 
enough, he has done enough, and he has done it so well, so success- 
fully, so honorably, as to connect himself for all time with the records 
of his country. He is now an historical character. Those of us who 
have known him here will find that he has left upon our minds and 
our hearts a strong and lasting impression of his person, his character, 
and his publie performances, which, while we live, will never be 
obliterated. We shall hereafter, I am sure, indulge in it as a grateful 
recollection, that we have lived in his age, that we have been his 
contemporaries, that we have seen him, and heard him, and known 
him. We shall delight to speak of him to those who are rising up to 
fill our places. And, when the time shall come that we ourselves 
must go, one after another, to our graves, we shall carry with us a 
deep sense of his genius and character, his honor and integrity, his 
amiable deportment in private life, and the purity of his exalted 
patriotism.” 
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As a reasoner, Mr. Calhoun was just, intrepid, and consist- 
ent. He traced out his doctrines to their remotest conse- 
quences, and shrank from no conclusion that could be legiti- 
mately deduced from them, however it might shock the 
received opinions and common judgments of mankind. Here, 
indeed, was his great defect as a thinker. He was partially 
blinded by his own ingenuity and the severity of his logic. 
The thread of his argument was spun so fine, that ordinary 
people lost sight of it altogether; his doctrines were pushed 
so far that they came to be slighted as mere metaphysical 
refinements. Absorbed in the process of reasoning that led 
to his result, he could not fairly weigh the practical objee- 
tions, coming from another quarter, to which his theory was 
exposed, or he tried to evade them by considerations too 
subtile to impose on an ordinary understanding. As a states- 
man, he was deficient in comprehensiveness of view and 
vigorous common sense. ‘Though he was an active man of 
business, and sutliciently conversant with the world and the 
world’s aflairs, his political speculations had a refined and 
scholastie air, as if they had emanated from a recluse student 
or solitary thinker. His arguments, and especially his an- 
swers to objections, often appear to be mere logical puzzles, 
which the reader may not be able to analyze and refute, 
though they scarcely seem intended to produce conviction. 
The excellencies and the defects of Mr. Calhoun’s manner 
and intellectual character are strikingly displayed in this 
volume. ‘The reasoning in it as refined and subtile as any 
in Spinoza or Kant; it is nearly as abstract, or as little 
checked by reference to known facts and previously admitted 
truths. And the theory of government to which it leads, we 
had almost said, is as impracticable and incredible as any of 
their metaphysical speculations. Certainly, the theorist who 
is obliged to admit, that the form of government which he 
advocates was never fully exemplified and carried out, except 
by a confederacy of savages, (that of the Six Nations or 
lroquois Indians,) and under the elective monarchy of Poland 
and the constitution of the Polish Diet, which gave to every 
member a right to negative any measure, and to stop all pro- 
ceedings, — such a theorist, we say, has very much the air of 
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being forced to acknowledge that his doctrine leads to an 
absurdity. Yet Mr. Calhoun hardily adopts this very conclu- 
sion, and has nothing to urge in palliation of it but the 
statement that “this government lasted, in this form, more 
than two centuries, embracing the period of Poland’s greatest 
power and renown;” and “the fact that a government, in 
which the principle was carried to the utmost extreme, not 
only existed, but existed for so long a period, in great power 
and splendor, is proof conclusive both of its practicability 
and its compatibility with the power and permanence of 
government.” Of the Council of the Iroquois Indians, he 
observes, that, “as in the Polish Diet, each member possessed 
a veto on its decision, so that nothing could be done without 
the united consent of all.” 

* But this, instead of making the Confederacy weak or impractica- 
ble, had the oppesite effect. It secured harmony in council and action, 
and with them a great increase of power. The Six Nations, in conse- 
quence, became the most powerful of all the Indian tribes within the 
limits of our country. They carried their conquest and authority far 
beyond the country they originally occupied.” 

But where are Poland and the Iroquois Confederacy now ? 
That they once flourished is indisputable; but to maintain 
that their prosperity arose chiefly from that peculiar feature 
of their constitutions, which rendered it impossible for any 
measure to be carried, or any thing to be done, except by 
unanimous consent, only shows how far a love of paradox, 
or the slavish adherence to a theory with all its consequences, 
may blind even an acute mind to the perception of the truth. 
The Six Nations were indebted for their victories rather to 
the principle which united them in any sort of a confederacy, 
however imperfect, than to that which tended to break up 
their union and expose them separately to all the evils which 
they brought upon the isolated tribes around them. It is 
hardly worth while to argue this point; the experience of 
savages so low in the seale as our North American Indians 
cannot throw much light upon the principles which ought to 
govern a confederacy of civilized nations. But let the in- 
stance be worth what it may, it is a familiar fact, that the 
only times when the Indians became really formidable, were 
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when many of their tribes were united under one able, daring, 
and politic leader, whose vigor and resolution gave unity to 
their usually distracted councils. Such leaders were King 
Philip, Pontiac, ‘Tecumseh, Blackhawk, and Oceola. 

Poland furnishes a more significant illustration, but not a 
more fortunate one for Mr. Calhoun’s argument. Montes- 
quicu epigramimatically describes the constitution of this — 
unhappy country, by saying that, “through the great care 
which it took of the liberty of every one, it caused the op- 
pression of all.” Lord Brougham expresses the unanimous 
opinion of it entertained by European historians and states- 
men, when he pronounces it to be “the worst, without any 
exception, that has ever been established for any length of 
time in any part of the world —the one which most signally, 
most constantly, and most inevitably failed to bestow upon 
its subjects the benefit that all government is formed to dis- 
pense — internal tranquillity and security from foreign aggres- 
sion. Whatever we have already seen of misfortune befalling 
the country, whatever we are yet to observe of tumult and 
anarchy in the administration of its affairs, all proceeded 
directly from this fruitful source of public calamity.” And of 
the characteristic feature of this bad constitution, the element 
in it which Mr. Calhoun most admires, and which he directly 
commends for our imitation, the famous /iberum velo, or 
absolute negative which every member of the diet could put 
upon the whole proceedings of the session, his Lordship 
further remarks, — “Surely no human contrivance was ever 
devised so effectual to tie up the will and paralyze the judg- 
ment of any deliberative assembly.” True, Poland obtained 
great prosperity and renown, and held them for two centu- 
ries, under the Jagellons, whose energetic sway kept the 
ill-omened constitution in abeyance, and the nominally elect- 
ive crown was transmitted from father to son, or to the 
nearest male heir, with as much regularity as in any heredi- 
tary kingdom in Europe. It was not till the splendid Jagellon 
dynasty became extinct, upon the death of Sigismond Au- 
gustus, in 1572, that the elective system, and the other pecu- 
liarities of the Polish constitution, the source of all the evils 
which subsequently befell the country, were completely esta- 
blished in substance as well as in name. 
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The purpose, for which these instances are adduced in Mr. 
Calhoun’s Discourse is suiliciently obvious. He has found 
the diberum veto where no one formerly suspected its exist- 
ence, — in the Constitution of the United States. He main- 
tains that the framers of that instrament knowingly placed it 
there, and that it is the distinctive feature and crowning merit 
of the system, which, without it, would place all the power in 
the hands of an absolute and tyrannical majority, that would 
trample on the rights of the less numerous party, and finally 
compel the country to seek refnge from the evils of its sway 
in a military despotism. Give to each State that which the 
Constitution grants it, an absolute negative on the proceedings 
of all the other States, and a power of nullifying any law 
which is distasteful to it, or which it deems unconstitutional, 
and the proceedings of Congress will necessarily become 
harmonious. No law can then be passed except by the 
unanimous consent of the States. Parties will cease to 
rage; faction and discord will give way to harmony and 
peace ; and the government, instead of falling into weakness 
and decrepitude, will be one of unequalled firmness and 
strength. “It is this negative power, — the power of prevent- 
ing or arresting the action of the government, — be it called by 
what term it may — veto, interposition, nullification, check, or 
balance of power— which, in fact, forms the Constitution. 
They are all but different names for the negative power. 
Without this, there can be no systematic, peaceful, or eflective 
resistance to the natural tendency of each to come into 
conflict with the others; and without this, there can be no 
Constitution.” 

Said we not well that Mr. Calhoun is an intrepid reasoner, 
and that he shrinks from no conclusion that can be legiti- 
mately deduced from his premises ? 
of inferior rank or less experience, and if his doctrines were 


If he were a statesman 


not defended with peculiar ingenuity and force, in an argument 
almost unrivalled for compactness, method, and severity of 
logic, we might leave this naked statement of his theory to be 
rejected, as it surely would be, by every reader with a sound 
and unprejudiced understanding. But the author of these 
Discourses is too formidable a dialectician to be treated so 
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cavalierly. His general reasoning upon the science of govern- 
ment is both plausible and profound. He is an acute com- 
mentator upon the Constitution, and many of his incidental 
remarks upon the past and present state of parties in this 
country, upon the tendency of our institutions, and upon 
some evils which are apparent in our habits of political 
thought and action, are eminently just and forcible. The 
book is written with more freedom and boldness, more inde- 
pendence and originality of thought, than we are wont to find 
in the political speculations of our countrymen. Mr. Calhoun 
seems determined to say, not only what he believes, but «// 
that he believes, without that gingerly reference to the demands 
of party or to the general course of public opinion, and that 
dread of giving offence, which cause most publications of this 
sort to appear timid, feeble, and meagre. We are equally 
pleased with the novelty of his thoughts and the frankness 
of his expressions ; and we shall therefore dwell at some 
length upon the contents of this volume. 

The Disquisition on Government, and the Discourse on the 
Constitution and Government of the United States, are parts 
of one whole, the former part being intended to prove that 
every form of polity tends to absolutism or abuse, which is 
not so organized that one or more members of it can check 
the proceedings of all the others by an absolute negative ; and 
the latter proceeding to demonstrate that the government of 
the United States is, or onght to be, so organized, under the 
Constitution, and that all the evils which have resulted, or are 
in prospect, from the actual operation of the system, have 
arisen from this essential feature of it being overlooked or 
suppressed. ‘The argument in the former part, therefore, is 
general, being designed to establish a fundamental principle 
in the theory or science of government; in the latter part, it 
is particular, the object being to show that this principle is 
embodied in the Constitution of the United States, and was 
designedly placed there by its framers as the main pillar of 
the edifice which it is admirably adapted to support. The 
reasoning in the first Discourse appears to us more satisfactory 
than in the second. Mr. Calhoun’s mind turned more natur- 
ally to generalities and abstract speculations, than to details 
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and the interpretation of a particular instrument, Yet, even 
here, we must complain of a lack of precision and definiteness 
in his statement of the point to be established. If he means 
only that the supreme power, wherever lodged, must be checked 
or balanced by some independent member of the state, his 
doctrine is a mere truism. Without such a check, the govern- 
ment becomes a pure despotism; and the despotism of a 
democracy is just as formidable as that of a monarchy, — 
perhaps more so. If he means farther, that this limitation of 
the supreme power, to be eflectual, must not merely be 
expressed in a written Constitution or form of law, but must 
be lodged in hands powerful and independent enough to pre- 
serve and enforce it, still the theory lacks novelty. Absolute 
governments are not easily found nowadays, among civilized 
nations ; even those of Russia and ‘Turkey have been wittily 
defined to be “despotisms tempered by assassination.” The 
most eflective check on any government is the limit of what 
its subjects will bear. ‘The most powerful and despotic prince 
in Europe, on some points, stands in awe of his people. In 
what manner a check can be devised which shall obviate 
every possible abuse, and which shall be constant, gentle, and 
eflicient in its operation, is a problem which has exercised the 
wits of political reformers for centuries. Mr. Calhoun hardly 
takes a step towards its solution, but only attempts to prove, 
what no one denies, that such a check is necessary. Surely, 
it is but a rude and coarse expedient to require that the 
supreme legislative power in the state shall be so limited that 
no law can be passed except by the unanimous consent of a 
large assembly. Such a scheme might be consistently main- 
tained by one who believed all legislation to be an evil, or that 
it constantly tends to excess. But we do not understand that 
our author favors so sweeping a doctrine. 

Let us try to ascertain what Mr. Calhoun’s views are by 
following his argument somewhat in detail. Beginning with 
a theory somewhat like that of Hobbes, he shows that men 
cannot exist except in a social state, and that society can- 
not exist without a government. The necessity of govern- 
ment arises from the simple fact, that every man naturally 
prefers his own interest or well-being to that of his fellows ; 
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and from this preference —which ought not to be denominated 
selfishness, as that term implies reproach, or that the feeling 
exists in excess — endless disputes and conflicts would arise 
between individuals, if not prevented or controlled by some 
authority or governing power in the state. Government 
exists, therefore, for the purpose of restraining its subjects ; 
but as its authority must be lodged in the hands of indivi- 
duals, who are equally prone to prefer their own interests to 
those of other people, the question next arises, What shall 
restrain the government? Whatever exercises this ollice, 
whatever keeps the government in check, is properly called a 
Constitution, whether it be a written form or code of law, or 
a body of immemorial usages, or merely the disposition and 
ability of the people to bear and to resist. 


“ Having its origin in the same principle of our nature, constitution 
stands to government, as government stands to society; and, as the end 
for which society is ordained would be defeated without government, 
so that for which government is ordained would, in a great measure, 
be defeated without constitution. But they differ in this striking par- 
ticular. There is no difliculty in forming government. It is not even 
a matter of choice, whether there shall be one or not. Like breathing, 
it is not permitted to depend on our volition. Necessity will foree it 
on all communities in some one form or another. Very different is 
the case as to constitution. Instead of a matter of necessity, it is one 
of the most difficult tasks imposed on man to form a constitution worthy 
of the name ; while to form a perfect one, — one that would completely 
counteract the tendency of government to oppression and abuse, and 
hold it strictly to the great ends for which it is ordained, —has thus 
far exceeded human wisdem, and possibly ever will. From this, 
another striking difference results. Constitution is the contrivance of 
man, while government is of Divine ordination. Man is left to perfect 
what the wisdom of the Infinite ordained, as necessary to preserve 


the race.” pp. 7, 8. 


The ditlieulty of forming a Constitution which shall eflectu- 
ally restrain the tendency of the government to abuse and 
excess is strongly stated. Mr. Calhoun exaggerates the evil, 
because he wishes to apply a violent remedy. He makes no 
allowance for the many minor eircumstances that concur to 
mitigate the disease, — for the attachment which may spring 
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up between the governors and the governed ; for the unity of 
interest which, on many points, binds them together ; for the 
force of association and habit, which tends to limit their wan- 
dering; for natural deference to justice and established law ; 
for the fact, attested by almost every page of history, that a 
good government may exist under a bad or imperfect Consti- 
tution. It does not suit the purposes of his argument to 
admit any other truth than this, —that man is prone to evil 
as the sparks fly upwards. Reasoning under the bias of a 





preconceived theory, following a narrow line of argument, he 
rigidly presses every conclusion that follows from his single 
premise, and rejects every fact or consideration which lies out- 
side of his wilfully cireumscribed path. Because every man 
prefers his own interest to that of his fellows, those who hold 
authority will seek to aggrandize themselves, instead of 
endeavoring to protect society. In vain are persons set to 
watch them, for the guardians of the Constitution will be 
equally tempted, and by the same cause, to be unfaithful to 
their trust. Universal suffrage will afford no protection, for 
the government will then become the mere agent of the 
majority, and the greater number, from the ineradicable infirm- 
ity of human nature already mentioned, will be constantly 
tempted to oppress the less. “ The dominant majority for 
the time would have the same tendency to oppression and 
abuse of power, which, without the right of suflrage, irrespon- 
sible rulers would have.” A written Constitution will not 
protect us, for the party in power will, « from the same consti- 
tution of man which makes government necessary to protect 
society,” be prone to enlarge the powers granted by the Con- 
stitution, and to limit its restrictions, and will finally come “to 
regard these restrictions as unnecessary and improper re- 
straints,” which ought to be evaded or done away. A free 
press affords no safeguard, because, first, “it cannot change 
that principle of human nature” which makes governments 
necessary, and constitutions necessary; and because, secondly, 
it always throws its weight into the heaviest scale, or expresses 
most strongly “ the opinion or voice of the strongest interest 
or combination of interests.” It thus tends rather to exasper- 
ate the evil, than to palliate or subdue it. 
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We need not pause to expose the fallacy of this narrow 
species of reasoning, however severe and logical it may seem. 
Starting with the assumption of an original, all-pervading, 
and ineradicable sin in human nature, it is perfectly easy to 
show, that all human contrivances to prevent the manifesta- 
tion of its appropriate eflects must be vain. Every political 
device must be executed by men, — by the very beings whose 
evil passions or evil tendencies we seek to restrain ; and when 
we have nothing but evil to work with, nothing but evil can 
result. Accordingly, we shall show the vice of Mr. Calhoun’s 
reasoning, merely by proving that his own panacea, his own 
grand expedient for keeping the evils of government in check, 
is just as powerless as any of the methods whose inetliciency 
he has exposed, — that it either does away with government 
altogether, or leaves a miserable fraction of it with just as 
strong a tendency to oppression and injustice as that which 
operated upon it in its perfect state. He would divide the 
government and the nation into a number of independent 
parts, and require the consent of each one of them, taken 


law. Obviously, then, 


separately, for the enactment of any 
very few laws would be passed, as the opinions of men are 
even more various than their interests. The sphere of govern- 
mental action would thus be diminished, and its functions 
would be imperfectly discharged, The conflicting passions 
and interests of men, therefore, which government was ori- 
ginally instituted to regulate and control, would have a looser 
rein and a free development, just in’ proportion, according 
to Mr. Calhoun’s theory, as the Constitution was perfected. 
Carry out the system boldly, make the number of parts very 
great, and the government will be virtually dissolved. Then, 
indeed, there will be no danger of oppression, but society will 
fall a prey to anarchy and ruin. If, to avoid this risk, the 
government is not broken up into small fractions, but only 
distributed into three or four large Estates, as it is in England, 
where King, Lords, and Commons have concurrent power, 
and offset or check each other, an encroaching and tyrannical 
majority in one of them —the House of Commons, for 
instance — can still inflict upon the minority the very evils 
of which Mr. Calhoun complains. So it would be in this 
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country ; the government of the Union may be held in check 
by allowing a negative to each one of the States. But Mr. 
Calhoun seems to forget, that his theory, being one of unlimit- 
ed application, ought to be carried out in reference to each 
State, as well as to the national government. New York 
alone now contains nearly as large a population as there was 
in the whole Union when the Constitution was first adopted. 
Even our intrepid theorist does not propose that each State 
should be resolved into a confederation of counties, each 
county into a confederation of towns, and each town into 
a confederation of its inhabitants, — every one of the con- 
federates, in each case, being allowed a negative upon the 
proceedings of all the others, Such an extension of the 
scheme would nullify all government with a witness. Yet 
our author is bound to accept and defend it, if he would be 
consistent. Mr. Calhoun argues that a jury of twelve men 
are required to be unanimous, and yet that they seldom fail to 
find a verdict; whence he infers, that it should not be deemed 
impracticable for the various conflicting interests of a commu- 
nity to adopt any one line of policy without a dissenting 
voice. They will come to a conclusion, that is, to a com- 
promise, he says, under the pressure of necessity ; and the 
conclusion, because it is a compromise, will be generally 
acceptable to the community. He forgets that a jury have to 
pronounce, generally, on but one question, and that one which 
can usually be answered by yea or nay. Is the defendant 
guilty or not guilty? Is Charles or William the aggrieved 
party? If a jury were required to settle all the complicated 
affairs of state, to adjust both its external and internal policy, 
it may well be doubted whether they would so often be unani- 
mous in their opinion. Besides, they are always selected with 
special reference to the fact, that no one of them has any per- 
sonal interest in the case presented to them for trial. If they 
were as deeply interested in the issue, as the members of a 
Congress or other legislative body are in almost every law 
which they pass, who would expect them to agree on a ver- 
dict? It may well be doubted, also, whether a forced verdict, 
though it be a compromise, is likely to be a just one, or satis- 
factory to the public. When the decision arises from the 
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necessity of doing something, and from the fact that entire 
unanimity is required, the sorrowing and judicious many are 
more frequently compelled to yield to the factious and obsti- 
nate few. The conflict will be no longer one of reason and 
argument, but of blind strength of will, and a reckless disre- 
gard of cousequences. It was so in the Polish Diet, the only 
perfect exemplification of Mr. Calhoun’s theory that is recorded 
in history. A fool can interpose a sullen and unbending nega- 
tive; a wise man will make concessions, and strive to save a 
part when he cannot command the whole. 

As a general theory of government, then, we must regard 
Mr. Calhoun’s system as impracticable and unsound. In the 
only case in which it has been fully carried out, it produced a 
long train of frightful disasters, and ended by destroying the 
nationality and dividing the inheritance of a most chivalrous 
and gallant people. ‘To many of his particular remarks and 
speculations, we not only take no exception, but find them 
eminently ingenious, striking, and correct. But they are not 
arguinents which tend to support his whole theory ; they do 
not go far enough for that. ‘They amount to nothing more 
than a justification of such portion of it as, by the confession 
of all, is actually embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States. In his preference of the system which requires the 
assent of several “ concurrent majorities,” as he calls them, 
for the passage of a law, over that which trusts the decision 
in every case to a mere “ numerical majority” of the whole 
people, we heartily agree with him, The former system is 
exemplified, to a greater or less extent, in every mixed or con- 
stitutional government. It is the characteristic feature of the 
English Constitution, which Mr. Calhoun greatly admires, 
because every important act of the government “may be 
fairly considered as the result of the concurrent and joint 
action of the three estates of the realm.” But why does he 
impliedly give the preference to it, in this respect, over the 
American Constitution, even as this Constitution is understood 
and administered at the present day, by the party who are 
most desirous of enlarging the powers of the general govern- 
ment? Why is it the burden of complaint, throughout his 
book, that here in the United States, we have departed from 
the system of “ the concurrent majorities,” and have perverted 
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the true meaning and intent of the Constitution, by throwing 
so much power into the hands of a “ numerical majority” of 
the whole people? Our system, at the worst, is still prefer- 
able to that of England, which he praises, — preferable to it 
in the very point on which he lays so much stress. 

According to the American Constitution, at least four con- 
current majorities are required for the passage of any law; 
and the bodies in which these several votes are taken are so 
artfully composed and set off against each other, — they repre- 
sent so many distinct interests and exist under such dissimi- 
lar cirecumstances,— that any undue or corrupt influence 
which may come to sway the deliberations of one of them 
has little chance of aflecting the decision in others. <A bill 
must first be approved by a majority in the lower House of 
Congress, which, though the most popular branch of the 
government, still does not represent the opinion of a numeri- 
cal majority of the whole people, but is an aggregate of 233 
separate voices, coming from as many distinct constituencies, 
the population of which (discarding the slaves, who are repre- 
sented by their masters,) varies from about 50,000 to more 
than 100,000 souls. ‘This House is so constituted, that a prin- 
ciple may fail to obtain its consent, though it be approved by 
three fourths of the population of the United States. The 
bill must next be passed by a majority of the Senate, in 
which the States are separately and equally represented, as 
such, — in which, Delaware, with a white population of less 
than 72,000, has a voice as potential as that of New York, 
with its three millions of inhabitants, —in which, to adopt 
Mr. Calhoun’s own calculation,” “sixteen of the smallest 
States, — embracing Maryland as the largest,—with a 
federal population of 3,411,672, have the power of legislating 
for the other fourteen, with a population of 12,775,932.” 

The law is now sanctioned by Congress, but it has not yet 
passed through all its difficulties. It is still subject to the 
approval or disapproval of the President ; and if he vetoes it, 
it can become a law only if approved by two thirds of the 
members of both Houses. The vote of eleven States in the 


* This calculation is founded on the census of 1840; but the proportions would 


not be materially changed by the enumeration made in 1850. 
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Senate may convert the President’s refusal of his signature 
into an absolute negative of the law. The eleven smallest 
States in the Union contain an aggregate white population of 
less than 2,200,000; and, practically, the Senators of these 
States may be chosen by less than a majority of this number. 
The President, therefore, with the aid of about one twentieth 
part of the whole people, can defeat any law. There is so 
little approach to unanimity in the decisions of Congress 
upon any important measure, that it may be safely said, upon 
all occasions of any moment, that the President’s disapproval 
will be fatal to the passage of the bill. And if he sanctions 
it, the law may still be pronounced unconstitutional by a 
majority of the nine judges of the Supreme Court, who hold 
their oflices for life, and, in every important respect, are alike 
independent of the government and the people. ‘The decision 
of this Court, as is well observed by Mr. Calhoun, “ operates 
as an absolute veto, which can only be overruled by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution.” 

Here are fences enough, one would think, against rash or 
unjust legislation, and against the overwhelming and tyranni- 
cal dominion of the mere numerical majority, which Mr. Cal- 
houn so much dreads. And they are so wisely framed, that, 
while they are almost insuperable obstacles to wrong-doing by 
the dominant party, they do not put means of aggression or 
offence into the hands of the smaller number. They are 
strictly defensive weapons. ‘The President's veto, for instance, 
is a shield against injurious legislation ; but it is not a sword 
with which he can foree Congress to do his bidding, or to pass 
such laws as he may require. It is mighty to prevent, but it 
is powerless to compel. 

But all these checks are as nothing, or worse than nothing, 
in Mr. Calhoun’s eyes, because his favorite device — the sepa- 
rate and absolute negative of any State upon the passage of 
a bill—is not reckoned among them. Failing to show the 
necessity of so extreme a precaution in any other way, he is 
reduced to the necessity of pointing out the indirect means 
and practices, which have grown up, so to speak, outside of the 
Constitution, — not in direct opposition to it, and yet not re- 
cognized by it, —through which the encroaching and domincer- 
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ing influence of the mere numerical majority has made itself 
felt. But his whole argument on this point is only an in- 
structive commentary on the resistless development ef the 
democratic principle, which is the great characteristic of the 
present age, though it is not more strongly marked here in 
America than in most of the monarchies of the Old World. 
Here, because it has reasonable sway within the limits of the 
Constitution, it expends little force against it ;— there, it is 
altogether revolutionary and destructive. The theory of the 
English Constitution, certainly, has not been changed during 
the last thirty years; but the popular element in it, through 
the perfected machinery of popular agitation, through Irish 
Associations for Repeal and Anti-Corn Law Leagues, to say 
nothing of Parliamentary Reform, has made greater relative 
progress, than it has in the United States. Its greatest 
triumph is, that it has eflectually cowed its opponents, the 
most conservative politicians now seeking only to evade its 
assaults, instead of meeting them with direct opposition. We 
may admire the boldness of so experienced a statesman as 
Mr. Calhoun in openly resisting its encroachments, without 
admitting that there is sutlicient reason for the alarm with 
which he looks forward to its ultimate triumph. His opinions 
upon this subject are so inwoven with his doctrines respecting 
the true import of the Constitution, that it is diflicult to pre- 
sent them separately. But the following extracts give a 
correct notion of the tendency of his argument. 

* The first and leading error which naturally arises from overlooking 
the distinction referred to, [the distinction between the numerical or 
absolute majority, and the concurrent or constitutional majority, ] is. 
to confound the numerical majority with the people; and this so 
completely as to regard them as identical. This is a consequence 
that necessarily results from considering the numerical as the only 
majority. All admit, that a popular government, or democracy, is 
the government of the people; for the terms imply this. <A perfeet 
government of the kind would be one which would embrace the 
consent of every citizen or member of the community ; but as this 
is impracticable, in the opinion of those who regard the numerical 
as the only majority, and who can perceive no other way by which 
the sense of the people can be taken,—they are compelled to adopt 
this as the only true basis of popular government, in contradistinction 
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to governments of the aristocratical or monarchical form. Being 
thus constrained, they are, in the next place, forced to regard the 
numerical majority, as, in effect, the entire people; that is, the greater 
part as the whole; and the government of the greater part as the 
government of the whole. It is thus the two come to be confounded, 
and a part made identical with the whole. And it is thus, also, 
that all the rights, powers, and immunities of the whole people come 
to be attributed to the numerical majority ; and, among others, the 
supreme, sovereign authority of establishing and abolishing govern- 
ments at pleasure. 

“This radical error, the consequence of confounding the two, and of 
regarding the numerical as the only majority, has contributed more 
than any other cause, to prevent the formation of popular constitutional 
governments, — and to destroy them even when they have been 
formed. It leads to the conclusion that, in their formation and esta- 
blishment, nothing more is necessary than the right of suffrage, — and 
the allotment to each division of the community a representation in the 
government, in proportion to numbers. It the numerical majority 
were really the people ; and if, to take its sense truly, were to take 
the sense of the people truly, a government so constituted would be a 
true and perfect model of a popular constitutional government ; and 
every departure from it would detract from its excellence. But, as 
such is not the case,—as the numerical majority, instead of being the 
people, is only a portion of them,— such a government, instead of 
being a true and perteet model of the people's vovernment, that is, a 
people self-governed, is but the government of a part, over a part, — 
the major over the minor portion. 

“But this misconception of the true elements of constitutional 
government does not stop here. It leads to others equally false and 
fatal, in reference to the best means of preserving and perpetuating 
them, when, from some fortunate combination of circumstances, they 
are correctly formed. For they who fall into these errors regard the 
restrictions which organism imposes on the will of the numerical 
majority as restrictions on the will of the people, and, therefore, as not 
only useless, but wrongful and mischievous. And hence they endeavor 
to destroy organism, under the delusive hope of making government 
more democratic.” pp- 29 — 31. 

“Tt is, indeed, the single, or one power, which excludes the negative, 
and constitutes absolute government; and not the number in whom the 
power is vested. The numerical majority is as truly a single power, 
and excludes the negative as completely, as the absolute government of 
one, or of the few. The former is as much the absolute government 
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of the democratic, or popular form, as the latter, of the monarchical or 
aristocratical. It has, accordingly, in common with them, the same 
tendency to oppression and abuse of power. 

“ Constitutional governments, of whatever form, are, indeed, much 
more similar to each other, in their structure and character, than they 
are, respectively, to the absolute governments, even of their own class. 
All constitutional governments, of whatever class they may be, take 
the sense of the community by its parts, — each through its appropri- 
ate organ; and regard the sense of all its parts, as the sense of the 
whole. They all rest on the right of suffrage, and the responsibility of 
rulers, directly or indirectly. On the contrary, all absolute govern- 
ments, of whatever form, concentrate power in one uncontrolled and 
irresponsible individual or body, whose will is regarded as the sense of 
the community. And, hence, the great and broad distinction between 
governments is,— not that of the one, the few, or the many, — but of 
the constitutional and the absolute.” pp. 36-37. 

So far as the theory of the government is concerned, the 
facts and calculations already cited seem to prove that the 
Constitution has sufliciently limited the power of the numeri- 
“al majority. No one complains of these limitations ; no 
attempt is made to shake the basis of representation in the 
Senate, on the ground that it is not sutliciently democratic, 
It cannot be denied, however, that the practice under the 
Constitution, and the usage of parties, have done much to 
neutralize the eflect of these salutary provisions, and to give 
to the majority of the whole people power far more extensive 
and immediate than the framers of that instrument ever 
dreamed of. The war of parties now relates almost exclu- 
sively to the quadrennial election of a President. The im- 
mense patronage which is concentrated in the hands of this 
oflicer, and the manner in which it is dispensed, have given to 
this occasion a factitious interest and importance. All other 
political contests are waged with reference to it; parties are 
organized with a single view to the eflect which they may 
produce at this crisis. An important provision of the Con- 
stitution —the establishment of an electoral college —has 
been practically set aside, for the purpose of throwing the 
decision directly into the hands of the people. The form is 
preserved, of voting immediately for the electors; but every 
one knows that this is a mere farce. Every elector is pledged 
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irretrievably to vote for one out of the two candidates who 
alone are permitted to appear in the field. If a third candi- 
date is sometimes nominally presented, it is from no expecta- 
tion that he may possibly be chosen, or even that he may so 
divide the vote as to throw the decision into the hands of the 
Representatives in Congress ; but from a vague hope, that the 
party which supports him. may thus acquire a prominence and 
consistency, which shall enable it to select one of the two 
leading candidates at the next trial. The election being com- 
pleted, all the eflorts of the newly constituted government are 
immediately turned to the contest which is to recur after four 
years’ interval. ‘The Senate fails to be an eflicient check upon 
the House, and the President is no longer the etlicient guardian 
of the Constitution against both, because every other object is 
made secondary to the chances of suecess when this great 
contest shall recur. 

All this, it seems to us, however much it may be deplored, 
is not an infringement of the Constitution, and cannot be 
remedied by amending that instrument, or in any other way 
than by increasing the watchfalness and intelligence of the 
people. It is a result of the strife of parties; it is caused by 
political management and intrigue. Demagogues, wire-pullers, 
and otlice-seekers have been permitted to usurp the control of 
the elections, — to devise machinery, and keep it in action, 
through which, aided by the supineness and neglect of the 
major and better portion of the community, they have taken 
the work out of the hands of the population at large, and 
have performed it in their own way and for their own benefit. 
The evil is rather a moral one, than an indication of defect in 
the political fabric. Universal suflrage, it must be admitted, 
is attended with this convenience, that most persons set little 
store by a privilege which is common to all, and which, after 
all, is but seldom exercised. Voting day comes round, usually, 
but once or twice a year; we vote for a President only once 
in four years. Those who have no personal interest at 
stake — that is, who are not seekers after oflice — come to 
regard the allair with great inditlerence, and often do not vote 
atall. As for making preparations beforehand, and selecting 
the proper persons to be candidates for otlice, they give them- 
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selves no trouble whatever; all this is managed by a few 
busybodies and a few political aspirants, whose previous 
action is really decisive of the issue. Casting the actual 
ballots is a mere form; the choice was really made in the pre- 
liminary meetings, — in the previous designation of the candi- 
dates. Hardly any one, nowadays, votes for the man of his 
own choice ; he votes for one already chosen by other persons, 
and often by persons to whose judgment, in any matter which 
really aflected his interest and his feelings, he would disdain 
to submit. As the system is now arranged, the only freedom 
of choice which is left to the individual voter, is, to select that 
one out of two or three persons previously designated, whose 
elevation to the Presidency he would consider to be least inju- 
rious to the country. 

Mr. Calhoun saw this evil clearly, and paints it in the 
darkest colors; but he characteristically attributes it to that 
amendment of the Constitution which was adopted after the 
contest between Jetlerson and Burr in LSOL. 

“The first step was, to diminish the number of candidates, from 
which the selection should be made, from the five, to the three, highest 
on the list ; and, — in order to lessen the chances of a failure to choose 
by the electoral college, — to prov ide that the electors, instead of voting 
for two, without discriminating the otlices, should designate which was 
for the President, and which for the Vice-President. This was effected 
in the regular way, by an amendment of the constitution. Since then, 
the constitution, as amended, has been in practice superseded by what 
is called the usage of parties; that is, by each selecting, informally, 
persons to meet at some central point, to nominate candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency, — with the avowed object of pre- 
venting the election from going into the House of Representatives ; 
and, of course, by superseding the eventual choice on the part of this 
body, to abolish, in effect, one of the two elements of which the govern- 
ment is constituted, so far, at least, as the executive department is con- 
cerned. As it now stands, the complex and refined machinery provided 
by the constitution for the election of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent is virtually superseded. The nomination of the successful party» 
by irresponsible individuals, makes, in reality, the choice.” p. 224. 

It is true that the Constitution, as amended, has been practi- 
cally superseded by the usage of parties; but the same cause 
would equally have superseded it, if it had remained in its 
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original state. The usage of designating the candidates in 
party conventions has sprung up to avoid the inconvenience 
of a scattered vote and a frequent failure to elect, so that the 
House of Representatives would generally be required to 
choose the President. ‘This result has been almost universally 
deprecated, though it meets with so much favor in the eyes of 
Mr. Calhoun. As that body is now constituted, it is certainly 
unfit to exercise this high function. Intrigues and cabals would 
be rife among the members, and all confidence in the purity of 
the election would be lost. No judicious friend of his country 
would wish for a repetition of the scene that was enacted 
when Mr. Jeflerson was chosen. 

The decision made in 17589, and which was carried in the 
Senate only by the casting vote of the Vice-President, that 
the heads of departments and all inferior oflicers are remova- 
ble from ollice at the mere will of the President, though most 
of them cannot be appointed by him without the advice and 
consent of the Senate, was certainly an unfortunate one, and 
has been followed by a long train of evils. Mr. Madison 
rightly observed at the time, that the decision “ would become 
the permanent exposition of the Constitution, and on that 
permanent exposition would depend the genius and character 
of the whole government.”. We have the hieh authority of 
Mr. Webster. to which is added that of Mr. Calhoun, for sav- 
ing that, on Constitutional grounds, the decision is indefensi- 
ble. Its evil consequences were not fully developed till about 
1830, when the system of wholesale removal from oflice, for 
the purpose of rewarding unscrupulous political partisans with 
“the spoils,” commenced, ‘The following is not too strong a 
picture of the disastrous result. 

“Tts effect has been to engender the most corrupting, loathsome, and 
dangerous disease, that can infeet a popular government ;— I mean 
that known by the name of *¢#e Sports.” It is a disease easily eon- 
tracted under all forms of government ;—hard to prevent, and most 
difficult to cure, when contracted; but of all the forms of eovernment. it 
is, by far, the most fatal in those of a popular character. The decision, 
which left the President free to exercise this mighty power, according to 
his will and pleasure, — uncontrolled and unregulated by Congress, seat- 
tered broadeast the seeds of this dangerous disease, throughout the whole 


system. It might be long before they would germinate ; — but that they 
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would spring up in time ; and, if not eradicated, that they would spread 
over the whole body politic a corrupting and loathsome distemper, was 
just as certain as any thing in the future. To expect, with its growing 
influence and patronage, that the honors and emoluments of the govern- 
ment, if left to the free and unchecked will of the Executive, would 
not be brought, in time, to bear on the presidential election, implies 


profound ignorance of that constitution of our nature which renders 


governments necessary to preserve so iety, and constitutions to pre- 
vent the abuses of governments.” pp. 547 — 548. 


Yet it may be doubted if a different exposition of the Con- 
stitution would have removed all the evils which Mr. Calhoun 
now complains of; and we are quite sure that his great pana- 
cea, of allowing each State an absolute negative upon any 
decision of Congress, would have been wholly inoperative to 
this end. ‘The power to remove dishonest or incompetent per- 
sons from ollice must be lodged somewhere: the incumbents 
could not safely be permitted to hold their posts on the same 
independent tenure as the members of the judiciary. The 
natural check would be, what was proposed, to make removal 
from oflice, as well as appointment to it, dependent upon the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Yet this check would be 
insuflicient, as ean be easily shown. Even now, the removal 
of the old incumbent takes place only as a consequence of 
the appointment of a new one; and as the Senate must 
approve or reject the latter proceeding, it has an opportunity, 
if it would only exert it, of intimating very significantly its 
opinion of the former one. It does not use this opportunity, 
and is consequently participant in the guilt or shame of the 
whole system. In truth, the source of the evil lies farther 
back ; it consists in the strength of the party ties which bind 
together so firmly the President and his political supporters 
both in Congress and out of it. We need not make the 
offensive supposition that the Senators themselves are influ- 
enced by the expectation of otlice, to be received from the 
President, as a reward for their confirmation of his other 
appointments. ‘The position which they already hold is so 
elevated, that hardly any oflice in the executive department 
ean appear desirable to them; and many of them are so situ- 
ated that they could not, or would not, accept such office. — It 
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is not as a matter of personal interest, then, but as one of 
party interest, as a means of strengthening the political com- 
bination to which they belong, that they do not exercise the 
power which they possess, to overturn the whole shameless 
system of purchasing and rewarding unscrupulous services, 
chicanery, and intrigue, by “the spoils.’ And the measure 
of blame which is due even to this motive ought to be divided 
between them and their constituents. By such conduct, they 
only fulfil the expectations, and even the wishes, of those who 
gave them their places in the Senate. 

The public interest suflers in many ways by this system, 
apart from the loss of national reputation and dignity by the 
shameless procedure. Frequent change of the incumbents of 
ollice is a wilful sacrifice of all the tact, skill, and knowledge 
Which may be gained from experience. In the management 
of foreign atlairs, for instance, how much injury is likely to 
result from the removal of every agent as soon as he has had 
time to qualify himself for the thorough discharge of the 
duties of his post! This country alone is generally repre- 
sented at the principal capitals of Europe by persons who 
speak no other language than their own, who have had no 
diplomatic training, and who were not selected for the olflice 
on account of any peculiar fitness for it which might be sup- 
posed to result from character or education, but solely because 
they had rendered important political services at home, in a 
very dillerent sphere of action, It is idle to say, that the pecu- 
liar principles of our government require this sacrifice of the 
national interest, or that frequent rotation in ollice is conso- 
nant with the genius of democratic institutions. It is not so; 
true democracy regards the public oflicer as a public servant, 
as appointed not because he has any personal claim to the 
ollice, not because the appointment itself is a reward, but 
because it is for the public interest that he should sustain the 
burden of the station. The contrary supposition would imply, 
that the interest of the public must be made subservient to 
the interest of the individual, or that the individual is entitled 
to claim a reward for simply doing his duty to the country. 
At any rate, if such a reward is due, let it be paid by a public 
pension, by a laurel wreath or an olive crown, and not by 
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placing the person to be benefited in a situation where he will 
only cancel the memory of his former services, and injure or 
disgrace the nation, by his incompetency and his blunders. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that these remarks are not 
designed to censure the conduct of one party more than 
another. We suppose it is now frankly admitted on all hands, 
that the practice here complained of has become the esta- 
blished usage of all parties ; and we do not care even to inquire 
with which of them it originated. What is done by the Demo- 
crats to-day, was done by the Whigs yesterday, and would be 
done by any other party that might acquire the ascendency 
tomorrow. It has become the common law of our political 
contests. But this fact does not render the usage defensible, — 
does not even afford a presumption in its favor. At best, the 
system is one of recent introduction; it did not exist, as a 
system, under the first five or six presidential terms. But it 
has been a fungus of rapid growth, and its poisonous exhala- 
tions have already infected the whole political atmosphere. 

If a remedy is possible, it must be sought for, not in an 
amendment of the Constitution, but in some moditication of 
the present state of parties. ‘The object would be to inspire 
the body of the people with more interest in the elections, and 
thereby to take the exclusive management of therm out of the 
hands of political intriguers and ollice-seekers. We are not 
utopian enough to imagine that party spirit in the republie 
ean be done away with, and that all good men can be united 
in the pursuit of a common spirit. Parties must exist; they 
would grow out of the diversities of men’s characters, if they 
did not spring from the opposition of their interests. But 
great benetits may resalt from breaking up the old organiza- 
tion of them, and allowing new ones to be formed under fresh 
impulses, and with diflerent ends in view, — accommodated 
to the altered circumstances of the times. We have gone 
through such a process once or twice already, since the forma- 
tion of the Constitution. The old Federal party has long 
been extinet, thongh Mr. Calhoun bitterly complains that its 
principles and policy were never more fully developed, or more 
completely reduced to practice, than under the administration 
of General Jackson, whose indomitable will, aided by the 
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splendid powers of Mr. Webster, eflectually crushed the Nul- 
lification heresy. At the end of Mr. Monroe’s administra- 
tion, —“ the last of the line of Virginia Presidents, — the old 
State Rights’ party [also] ceased to exist as a party, after 
having held power for twenty-four years.” Monroe’s adminis- 
tration, indeed, was generally distinguished as “the era of 
good feelings,” on account of the extinction of the old party 
animosities ; he was elected to olflice for his second term with- 
out Opposition, receiving every vote but one in the electoral 
college. ‘The old republican party, which had risen to power 
under the able guidance of Mr. Jetlerson, now changed its 
name; “it took the title,” says Mr. Calhoun, “ of the Demo- 
cratic party, or, more emphatically, the Democracy. The 
change of name was ominous of a change of policy. It 
showed much less devotion than before to “the reserved 
powers” of the States, “and was much more inclined to 
regard mere numbers as the sole political element, and the 
numerical majority as entitled to the absolute right to govern. 
It was, also, much more inclined to adopt the national than 
the republican creed, as far as the money power was con- 
cerned ; and, to this extent, much more disposed to act with 
the advocates of the former than the latter.” 

What has happened once may happen again. It is time 
for the old appellations, and the old parties themselves, to die 
out, when the contest between them, in respect to principles 
and measures, has virtually ceased, and the opposition is only 
kept alive as a means of political intrigue, and an avenue for 
the attainment of oflice. It is a little remarkable, that the old 
party lines are beginning to fade out at the same time both in 
England and this country; and great inconveniences are expe- 
rienced in both, from the attempt to continue the vitality of 
the old organisms after their natural life has departed. ‘The 
Whig and ‘Tory parties in England exist no longer; after the 
principle of Protection was finally abandoned, the ministry of 
Karl Derby and Mr. D'Israeli differed from “ Her Majesty's 
opposition” in no other manner whatever, than as those con- 
tented politicians who are iv oflice, must always difler from 
the aspiring politicians who are ou/ of it. This state of things 
may be very well in any country where there are statesmen to 
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spare; but even the nominal difference becomes somewhat 
inconvenient, when “all the talents * combined, of all the par- 
ties, are hardly enough to furnish forth one able administra- 
tion. Accordingly, the Earl of Aberdeen and Lord John 
Russell, when both were out of oflice, found it a very easy 
matter to form a union, for the purpose of getting in again; 
and the present patchwork ministry is the result. It is, 
indeed, “an administration checkered and speckled,’ —“a 
cabinet variously inlaid,” — “a tessellated pavement,” —* pa- 
triots and courtiers, king’s friends and republicans, Whigs and 
Tories.” But though coalitions are generally, and with good 
reason, unpopular in England, the present ministry appears to 
be a strong one, and to stand high in public opinion. The 
individual members of it had been acting in opposite camps; 
but they found, to their surprise, that there was no obstacle to 
their acting in concert, that the grounds of former quarrel had 
ceased to exist, and that there was no principle to be sacrificed 
by either party, and no * open questions” to be left, in order 
to enable them to act together with perlect harmony. 

In this country, also, it would be ditheult to point out any 
cause of dissension between the Whigs and Democrats, ex- 
cept that one party has now got all the oilices, and the other 
has recently forfeited them; and this cause, the body of the 
people, who neither hold otlice nor wish for it, may be sup- 
posed to regard with profound indiflerence. ‘There are, in- 
deed, questions enough which are fiercely debated in Congress 
and the newspapers; but they are not questions in respect to 
which Whigs are separated from Democrats. In relation to 
a protective tariff. a national bank, the management of the 
public lands, the improvement of rivers and harbors, State 
rights, slavery, and all other notorious topics of agitation and 
dispute, politicians array themselves on opposite sides without 
the slightest reference to their connection with one or the 
other of the two great parties, which, for the last twenty 
years, have contended with each other for the possession of 
the Presidency, and all the other oflices under the national go- 
vernment. Though these two parties had other objects in 
view when they were first instituted, they have long since 
lost sight of them, and now continue to exist apparently for 
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the sole purpose of obtaining a monopoly of the government 
patronage. We do not mean that they are conscious of this 
alteration of purpose. Most of those who quietly allow 
themselves to be counted as Whigs and Democrats, though 
they never do duty in that capacity except on voting day, 
and not always then, have a vague apprehension, founded on 
the recollection of old contests, when principles and measures 
were really at stake, that the government would be more 
safely placed in the hands of their own party than in those 
of their opponents. Perhaps this conlidence has been a little 
shaken by the course of events during the last two or three 
political campaigns. A good deal of discontent has existed 
among “the rank and file.’ as to the conduct and management 
of their self-appointed commanders, the ollice-seekers. ‘Those 
who have nothing to do but to vote, have begun to be worried 
by the incessant solicitations of their leaders not to omit the 
performance of this very patriotic duty, in which about as 
much liberty of choice is left to them, as is given to the 
convict, Who is permitted to say whether he will be shot or 
hanged. In spite of all this solicitation and drumming, in 
spite of repeated assurances that “to throw away one’s vote,” 
by casting it for the man whom one really prefers, is a crime 
little short of treason, it frequently happens that nearly half 
of the population do not vote at all, and many of the others 
are tempted to exclaim, with honest Mereutio, “A plague on 
both the houses!” 

The present moment seems a favorable one, therefore, for 
calling attention to the fact, that these party names of Whig 
and Democrat now mean nothing and point to nothing —that 
they are only the memorials of a past conflict —that the 
antagonism which they indicate is with dilheulty maintained 
by the strenuous eflorts of a few, who alone have any interest 
in keeping it alive—and that this factitious hostility, this 
seeming warlare, is injurious to the best interests, and preju- 
dicial to the good name, of the republic. It is not at all to 
the purpose to say, that if these two parties are allowed to 
die out, others will soon arise to take their places. Parties 
rannot be formed anew, unless some great principle or mea- 
sure is at stake; men will not rally around a new standard, if 
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it be not erected for a more creditable motive than a division 
of the spoils, though their attachment to it may continue 
long after the motto which it bears has become a meaningless 
phrase. If but one Presidential election could pass without 
a contest, as in 1821, this indecent scramble for otlice could 
not be renewed for a period of eight years, and might not be 
repeated for a much longer time. He who was elected with 
the concurrence of the whole people would have no partisans 
to reward, and no opponents to punish. He would be relieved 
from the humiliation of having most of his appointments to 
ollice dictated by party considerations, — by the necessity of 
serving the interests of a faction, instead of consulting the 
welfare of the state. Legislators would no longer be foreed, 
by the imperative behests of their party leaders, to vote for 
measures Which at heart they condemn. ‘The people might 
have the satisfaction of selecting, onee in a while, their own 
candidates for oflice, and thus, perchance, of electing those 
who had deserved well of the republic, instead of being com- 
pelled to “choose” those only who are pointed out to them 
as the most available candidates for party purposes. 

‘wo antagonistic parties mutually exasperate and endanger 
each other, and thus each becomes an indirect cause of the 
injudicious and blameworthy measures which it censures in 
its opponent. Pressed by numerous and watchful adversa- 
ries, each is obliged to follow expediency instead of right, to 
enforce strict discipline in its own ranks, to oblige its adher- 
ents to sacrifice, not only their preferences, but their con- 
sciences, and to clutch at every measure which may give 
them a slight accession of strength in a single closely con- 
tested district, though the great majority of their own forces 
come to support it with heartfelt reluctance. ‘True patriotism 
and elevated statesmanship become impracticable conceptions 
in this state of things. A generous neophyte in politics, who 
seeks to keep such lofty ends in view, is told by his more 
experienced associates, that he is sacrificing a general and 
immediate good, the continuance of their own party in ollice, 
for a remote and doubtful advantage ; every minor considera- 
tion must be given up in the struggle to keep wicked men 
and dangerous principles out of power. The welfare of party 
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is thus established as the sole rule of conduct, and high- 
minded men become disgusted, and refuse even to enter the 
arena where so miserable a conflict is waged. Politics have 
already become a dishonored profession in our land, and the 
most intelligent and virtuous citizens refuse to expose them- 
selves to its contaminations. ‘The most eminent and deserv- 
ing find that the vigor of their characters and the splendor of 
their abilities are the only insuperable obstacles to their sue- 
cess in the general scramble for power. They must be passed 
over, because their merits have been great and their lives con- 
spicuous, in order that some candidate may be found whose 
‘vareer has been so obscure that nothing can be said against 
him. We do not fear that this language will seem too strong. 
There is hardly a citizen of the republic who does not now 
sincerely grieve, that the three great statesmen whom the 
country has recently lost were not rewarded, in turn, with the 
highest honor in her gift. The loss was not theirs, but ours. 
Widely as they diflered from each other in their political 
views and tendencies, all parties will now admit, not merely 
that each one of them had fairly earned the Presidency, but 
that the administration of one or all of them would have 
been an honor to the country, and would have cast new 
lustre upon our republican institutions. All will admit, also, 
that the present organization of parties in the Union was the 
only insuperable obstacle to their rise to power. 

T'wo of these great men have sanctioned, by their argu- 
ments and their names, the views which we have here 
endeavored to present respecting the consequences of party 
divisions in the United States; and we gladly borrow their 
clear and forcible statements, which now come to us with the 
authority of voices from the tomb. The following is an 
extract from a speech made by Mr. Webster in Faneuil Hall, 
April 3d, 1825, at a meeting called for the express purpose of 
approving a dissolution of the old party ties, and ratifying 
the nominations that had been made without reference to 
party. 

“ He hardly conceived how well disposed and intelligent minds could 
differ as to the question, whether party contest and party strife, organ- 
ized, systematic, and continued, were of themselves desirable ingredi- 
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ents in the composition of society. Difference of opinion on political 
subjects, honorable competition, and emulous rivalry, may indeed be 
useful. But these are very different things from organized and system- 
atic party combinations. He admitted, it was true, that party asso- 
ciations were sometimes unavoidable, and perhaps necessary to the 
accomplishment of other ends and purposes. But this did not prove 
that, of themselves, they were cood ; or that they should be continued 
and preserved for their own sake, when there had ceased to be any 
object to be effected by them. 

“ But there were those who supposed, that, whether political party 
distinctions were or were not useful, it was impossible to abolish them. 
Now he thought, on the contrary, that, under present circumstances, it 
was quite impossible to continue them. New parties, indeed, might 
arise, growing out of new events or new questions; but as to those 
old parties which had sprung from controversies now no longer pend- 
ing, or from feelings which time and other causes had now changed, 
or greatly allayed, he did not believe that they could long remain. 
Efforts, indeed, made to that end, with zeal and perseverance, might 
delay their extinction, but, he thought, could not prevent it. There 
was nothing to keep alive these distinctions in the interests and objects 
which now engaged society. New questions and new objects arise, 
having no connection with the subjects of past controversies, and pre- 
sent interest overcomes or absorbs the recollection of former contro- 
versies. Those who are united on these existing questions and 
present interests will not be disposed to weaken their efforts to pro- 
mote them, by angry reflections on past differences. If there were 
nothing in things to divide about, he thought the people not likely to 
maintain systematic controversies about men. They have no interest 
in so doing. Associations formed to support principle s may be called 
parties; but if they have no bond of union but adherence to particular 


men, they become factions. 


Surely, these words are as applicable at the present hour 
as when they were first uttered. The circumstances, indeed, 
are strikingly similar in the two cases. Then, as now, we 
had as President a New England man, recently elected, who 
had belonged for many years to that political party which 
was predominant in the whole Union, though it had been 
most frequently in the minority in Massachusetts. Opposi- 
tion to the administration of Mr. Adams, on the old party 
grounds, was abandoned as meaningless and impolitic. 

In the volume of Mr. Calhoun’s writings that is now before 
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us, we find this brief and able exposure of one of the great 
evils resulting from a division of the whole people into two 
well organized and almost equally balanced parties. Allud- 
ing to the triumph, in 1835, of the Constitutional doctrine, 
that the national government has the right to judge, in the 
last resort, of the extent of its own powers, and to use the 
military and naval forces of the Union to carry its decisions 
into eflect, he says, — 


« By the great inerease of power and patronage which it conferred 
on the government, it contributed vastly to increase the concentration 
und intensity of party struggles, and to make the election of President 
the all-absorbing question. The effect of this was, to induce both par- 
ties to seek the votes of every faction or combination by whose aid 
they might hope to succeed ;— flattering them, in return, with the 
prospect of establishing the doctrines they professed, or of accomplish- 
ing the objects they desired. This state of things could not fail to 
give importance to any fanatical party, however small, which cared 
more for the object that united them, than for the success of either 
party; especially if it should be of a character to accord, in the 
abstract, with the feeling of that portion of the community generally. 
Each of the great parties, in order to secure their support, would, in 
turn, endeavor to conciliate them, by professing a great respect for 
them, and a disposition to aid in accomplishing the objects they wished 
to effect. This dangerous system of electioneering could not fail to 
increase the party, and to give it great additional strength; to be fol- 
lowed, of course, by an increased anxiety on the part of those who 
desired its aid, to conciliate its favor; thus keeping up the action and 
reaction of those fatal clements, from day to day,— the one, rising in 
importance, as its influence extended over the section —the other sink- 


ing in subservieney to its principles and purposes.” p. 574. 
s s | ] pur} ] 


According to Mr. Calhoun’s own showing here, it is not so 
much the Constitutional doctrine respecting the powers of 
the general government, as the sharp contest between two 
great parties which are almost equally balanced, that often 
induces one of them to take into favor opinions which it did 
not originally share, and which are still distasteful to the 
great body of its adherents, for the purpose of conciliating 
the good will and support of a small combination of men, 
whose weight is just suflicient to turn the political seale. 
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Hence arises what may be called the paradox of a popular 
government, — that the opinion or the policy of a feeble 
minority often comes to sway, with the greatest violence and 
arbitrariness, the determinations of the majority, and thus to 
rule in the councils of the nation. Whenever, on the eve of 
a Presidential election, a small number of persons are found 
to be banded together with great resoluteness in the pursuit 
of some one object, the ties which unite them to one or the 
other of the two great parties being held in comparatively 
light esteem, a doubt arises whether they do not hold the 
balanee of power at the coming contest; and under the influ- 
ence of this doubt, the most extravagant concessions are 
made to them by one or both of the contending parties. 
Their favorite object is suddenly exalted from its obseure 
position to a high place in national esteem; it becomes a 
mark and guide of all political eflort. The country appears 
to be seized with a sudden frenzy; indiflerence upon this 
single point is stigmatized as a crime. ‘This was the secret 
of the sudden but temporary success of the Anti-Masonic 
and the Native American excitement. Thrice, within the 
last twelve years, the same cause has brought the country to 
the brink of a war with England. It is a cheap method of 
obtaining a little additional popularity, or buying a few extra 
votes, to vapor about preserving the honor and the interests 
of the country in its foreign relations. As no one is supposed 
to be hostile to the successful prosecution even of a doubtful 
national claim, the good will which is thus conciliated is all 
clear gain. A bullying assertion of our country’s rights, or 
what are called such, can offend no one, and may aflord great 
delight to a few. Accordingly, the people usually seem to be 
seized with a war-frenzy just once in every four years. There 
appeared to be serious danger, at one time, that success in the 
last Presidential contest might seem to depend on the favor 
of the little faction which has twice signalized itself by an 
insane and piratical invasion of Cuba. Fortunately, the 
number of those who wished to repeat the mad experiment 
was found to be so contemptibly small, that their votes would 
not be worth purchasing. 

Remove the constant pressure of a formidable opposition, 
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take away the dread of surrendering any advantage, however 
slight, to the adverse party, and the dominant party will not 
feel itself constrained to adopt these extreme measures, to make 
these disgraceful concessions, or to plunge the country into a 
war, for the sake of preserving its own superiority at home. 
Strict party discipline will no longer be enforced ; members of 
Congress will be allowed sometimes to vote according to their 
consciences ; individuals will seek to acquire honor and sia- 
tion by some more creditable means than mere subserviency 
to the interests of a faction, which has no higher end in view 
than the attainment of oflice. ‘To oppose the party which is 
in possession of the government, whether its conduct be right 
or wrong, is a sure method of driving it into wrong, in seli- 
defenee. So, also, in the Presidential election: if a rival! 
candidate is to take the field at all events, whether the nomina- 
tion be a good one or not, then the party will feel itself com- 
pelled to put forward, not the most capable and deserving 
person, but the most available one. On the other hand, 
let it be generally understood that no organized opposition will 
be made, if one of the more eminent and respectable mem- 
bers of the party should be selected as a candidate, and those 
who have this selection to make, for the sake of their own 
credit, will be sure to make a good one. ‘To allow one or 
more of the elections to pass without a contest, would also 
be the best policy for those who seek the aid and countenance 
of the general government for one or more of the great inter- 
ests of the country, or to advance some scheme of public 
utility. At present, it is notorious that the attention of Con- 
gress cannot be diverted from the disecreditable game of party 
tactics and the indecent scramble for ollice, to any of the 
great measures aflecting the welfare of the whole country. 
The greater part of the session is consumed in making 
speeches avowedly intended to affect the elections, or in call- 
ing the yeas and nays, and contesting points of order, in order 
to stave off a discussion or a vote. ‘Take away party hos- 
tility, and these scenes will not be of so frequent occurrence, 
and perchance a little time may be gained for the considera- 
tion of subjects so momentous as the tariff, the currency, the 
proper disposal of the public lands, the fisheries, and recipro- 
city of trade with the British Colonies. 
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But Mr. Calhoun’s speculations have already led us farther 
than we have been accustomed to venture into the discussion 
of the party politics of the hour. We return to his volume, 
however, only for the purpose of taking leave of it with an 
expression of sincere respect for the frankness and ability with 
which it is written, and for the honesty of the author’s pur- 
poses, however we may dissent from many of his opinions. 
We have not even noticed his elaborate argument for the Con- 
stitutionality of the doctrine, that every State has the right of 
interposing an absolute negative upon the proceedings of 
Congress. It implies no disrespect to his memory to say, that 
the time for this discussion is past, and that the question has 
been definitively settled against him. What he could not 
accomplish when contending, with the whole vigor of his intel- 
lect and the great weight of his character, in his favorite 
arena, the Senate, before a tribunal composed exclusively of 
representatives of the States, certainly cannot be eflected by 
a posthumous publication, which men may read, though they 
may not care to answer. The doctrine of Nullilication is 
buried in the grave of its most illustrious defender. 


Aur. IX. — Remarks on the Production o} the Precious Me tals, 
and on the Depreciation of Gold. By M. Micuri Curva- 
tier, Member of the Institute of France, &c. ‘Translated 
by D. Fores Campset., Esq. London: Smith, Elder, 


& Co. 1853. Svo. pp- 117. 


M. Curvatinr stands at the head of the political econo- 
mists of France. He is eminent not only for his thorough 
knowledge of the theory of the science, but for his familiarity 
with statistical details, and for the successful manner in which 
he has applied them to the elucidation and proof of the lead- 
ing doctrines of political economy. It was, indeed, as a sta- 
tistical writer that he first became distinguished, and gained 
the high honor of membership of the French Institute. His 
work upon the resources of this country, in particular, is an 
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excellent repertory of carefully observed and well digested 
facts, which, with the conclusions founded upon them, may 
yet be studied with interest and profit by the scientific inquirer. 
During the saturnalia of opinion and action which followed 
the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848, his writings did much 
to calm the public mind, and to refute those heresies of Louis 
Blanc, Proudhon, and others, in economical and _ political 
science, Which, under the terrible excitement of that epoch, 
seemed about to plunge the whole country into anarchy and 
ruin. His demonstration of the folly and wickedness of the 
theories of these persons, and of the various schemes of Com- 
munistic and Socialist philosophy, preceded the decisive refu- 
tation of them which soon followed from actual experiment. 
His opinions, therefore, upon any subject falling within the 
range of his peculiar studies, are entitled to be received with 
much respect. 

In common with other political economists and _statisti- 
cians, the attention of M. Chevalier has been specially turned 
to the great problem which now so deeply interests the whole 
commercial world,—the probable eflect of the immense 
increase in the annual supply of gold which has proceeded 
from the discoveries in California and Australia. He is pre- 
paring a work upon the subject, and the pamphlet now before 
us is a translation of a portion of it, which he furnished in 
manuscript to a friend in London. The translator, himself no 
mean authority upon such a point, has judiciously added to 
this fragment two very able and elaborate articles upon the 
subject, that were published eight or nine months ago in The 
Times newspaper, and some useful tables in farther illustra- 
tion of it that appeared in the same journal. It is gratifying 
to find, that the facts adduced and the opinions expressed by 
M. Chevalier coincide, in the main, with those which were pub- 
lished in this Review six months since. We recur to the sub- 
ject at present, not for the purpose of exploring the ground 
anew, but to give a brief abstract of the views of this emi- 
nent economist, and such extracts from his work as tend to 
corroborate the statements made on the former occasion. 

The general conclusion of M. Chevalier is well stated by 
his translator, — “ namely, that the supplies of gold now pouring 
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into Europe must, al an early period, occasion an immense rise 
in the price of all commodities,” or, what is the same thing, a 
great decline in the value of money. ‘The change is already 
visible to some extent, though the enhancement of prices 
hitherto certainly has not kept pace with the increasing abun- 
dance of gold. But as soon as the vilect becomes strongly 
marked in the prices of the necessaries of life, * we may expect 
to see the public suddenly push the advance in prices as much 
above the point warranted by the augmented supplies of gold, 
as these prices are now, in my opinion, below that point.” 
There will be an excitement, perhaps a panic, such as 
naturally arises when the people suddenly learn that they are 
in the midst of a revolution of unparalleled magnitude in a 
maiter that most nearly concerns their commercial uinder- 
takings and their fortunes. But the panic will subside, and 
the world will slowly come to recognize the fact, supported 
by indubitable evidence, that the revolution will be for good 
and not for evil, that it will be uniform and diffused through 
a long period of years, and that these will be years, on the 
whole, of increasing industry, enterprise, and prosperity. The 
opinion that the depreciation will be a benefit to the whole 
community, is not expressed by M. Chevalier so decidedly as 
we could wish. Yet he has no gloomy forebodings in relation 
to it, and he admits enough to prove that he does not regard 
it as a public calamity. In the first place, he says, “a fall in 
the value of gold, like that of any other commodity, and 
riewed as such, is a decided benefit ; because every commodity 
that falls in price becomes thereby more accessible, or rather 
less inaccessible, to the bulk of mankind.” So far, however, as 
gold performs the functions of a standard of value, the change 
must be injurious to a portion of the community, whose in- 
come will no longer bear so high a proportion to their wants. 
While their income, nominally, will remain the same, it will 
not suflice to purchase so many of the comforts and luxuries 
of life as it does at present. Yet in respect to the w hole com- 
munity, the direct loss and gain will be exactly baianced ; 
whatever one person may /ose by the derangement of prices 
and existing contracts, others must ewin to the same extent. 
In this democratic country, also, we may be permitted to con- 
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sider it as an advantage, that the gain will be very widely 
diffused — will be shared by the great bulk of the community ; 
while the corresponding loss will fall upon a comparatively 
small number, and upon those who are best able to bear it. 
The great inequality in the distribution of wealth is the most 
frightful social evil that civilized man has to contend with,— 
an evil which is felt more keenly, because all the remedies 
which theorists have proposed for it, looking, as they always 
do, to some infraction of the right of property, would unques- 
tionably tend to an aggravation of the disease. But when 
human wisdom is most at fault, God’s moral government of 
the world is most effectually vindicated. Who could have 
foreseen that a famine of unprecedented severity, and the 
compulsory expatriation of one half of the people of Ireland, 
would be the means, in the long run, of effecting the regenera- 
tion of that unhappy country? Yet who can doubt, after the 
experience of the last five years, that such will be the ultimate 
result? In like manner, the discovery of immense deposits of 
gold in California and Australia is fast relieving Great Britain 
of her superfluous population, and raising the price of labor, 
while the eflect of that gold upon the prices of all merchanta- 
ble articles promises to alleviate the burdens of the indebted 
classes, to lessen the pressure of taxation, and to counteract 
the inordinate aggregation of the goods of this life in the 
hands of a few, to a greater extent than the most sanguine 
philanthropist, till recently, ever dreamed of. The same cause 
is also operating, and will long continue to operate, as a most 
eflective stimulus to industry and enterprise throughout the 
world ; and this good will not be offset by any corresponding 
evil. 

But we return to the question which is first in order, whether 
the present influx of gold will canse a certain and early decline 
in the value of money, ML. Chevalier considers at some length 
the arguments of those who stiil maintain that any important 
variation in the exchangeable value of gold is beyond the 
range of probabilities. ‘These persons insist chiefly on the 
new and vast outlets which are preparing for the increased 
supply of gold: on the fact that several nations are now, for 
the first time, adopting gold as the basis of their currency ; on 
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the rapid increase of population which results from the long 
continuance of the peace of nations, and on the consequent 
enlarged demand for coin; on the new colonies formed in the 
gold-bearing regions themselves, where, for a time at least, a 
metallic currency will be exclusively used; on the rapidly 
advancing civilization of Russia and ‘Turkey, and the new 
demand thus created for coin and for articles of luxury, in the 
production of which gold is consumed; and on the general 
progress of mankind, the advancement of wealth, and the 
illimitable extension of human desires. M. Chevalier admits 
the presence of all these countervailing causes, and even indi- 
cates others, which, he thinks, have escaped notice. Foremost 
among these is the fact that, as rapidly as the coin is depreei- 
ated, more gold is required to be used as coin, It is usually 
computed, that the metallic currency of Great Britain and Ire- 
land amounts to 60 millions sterling, or about 300 millions of 
dollars. If this consisted exclusively of gold, its weight would 
be about 11764170 pounds troy. Now suppose a fall of one 
third to take place in the value of the metal: then the quantity 
required to eflect the same number of exchanges as before would 
be half as mach again, or 1,764,705 pounds troy, being an addi- 
tion of 588,235 pounds for Great Britain alone. The whole 
world would require at least ten times as much, or somewhat 
less than six millions of pounds troy. The whole annual pro- 
duct of California and Australia, taken together, probably does 
not exceed, as yet, 30 millions of pounds sterling, or about the 
sum necessary for eflecting this reduction in Great Britain 
alone; so that ten years must elapse before the value of gold 
can be depreciated to this extent all over the earth, even if the 
annual product should all be coined into money, — a supposi- 
tion which is far from being correct. The annual depreciation, 
therefore, can hardly exceed one thirtieth, or a little more than 
three per cent. The depreciation must be very gradual, then, 
but in spite of these counteracting causes, it is inevitable. 


“Does it follow, in sound logic, from the above and other faets, 
which are put forward for the purpose ef making any serious fall in 
the value of gold appear highly improbable — does it, we say, really 
follow, that gold will remain stationary, or nearly so, even on the sup- 


position, (for, after all, we are dealing with a conjecture, though that 
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conjecture is every day approaching nearer to a certainty.) that the 
production will attain, or rather, will maintain, for many years to come, 
much higher proportions than before the recent discoveries? I confess 
that I can discover, in all the arguments advanced, nothing more than 
grounds for anticipating de/ay, or slackened progress, in the deprecia- 
tion. Nay, I am of opinion, that this delay, or slackened progress, 
must, ere long, cease. Let us examine consecutively the different rea- 
sons that have been put forward. 

“The United States of America, as well as Russia, we are told, are 
coining, or storing in their vaults, as security for their paper cireula- 
tion, large quantities of gold coin. Nothing is more true as regards 
late years; but for the very reason that this drain has been in opera- 
tion for a considerable time, it is not destined to be of much longer 
continuance. If one milliard of frances (forty millions sterling) in gold 
amply suffices for the monetary wants of England, we may conclude 
that, for the present, less than one milliard suflices for the United 
States, because, in the latter country, the practice of private individuals 
keeping on hand a supply of specie is even more unusual than it is in 
England. Banking accounts current, which greatly economize the use 
of coin, are there universally adopted, even in the villages. It must 
be remarked, too, that, in the United States, bank-notes ré place speci ’ 
even more extensively than they do in England, inasmuch as the 
Americans have bank-notes for five dollars in all the States of the 
Union, and for a still lower denomination, in certain States, and it 
would be next to impossible to induce them to adopt ten dollars, or 
fifty-four franes, as the lowest denomination of their notes; whereas, 
in the United Kingdom, the lowest Bank of England note is for five 
pounds, and the circulation of small notes in Scotland and Ireland is 
extremely limited. According to this calculation, the United States, 
to judge from the quantity of gold coined there since the discovery of 
the Californian mines, must already be supplied with at least one half 
of the stock of that metal which is required, at its present value ; and 
we exaggerate somewhat in supposing that, to complete their metallic 
circulation, they may still require 150,000 kilogrammes of gold. That 
amount of coin would represent 000 millions of tranes, or twenty millions 
sterling. As regards Russia, we may presume that she is still nearer 
repletion, since, during many years, the Russian Government has 
coined, and deposited in the vaults of the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, at Petersburg, a large portion of the gold produced by their 
own mines, in order that it may serve as security for the paper money 
which circulates throughout that empire, and answers all the purposes 
of trade. We will allow a wide margin, and estimate her additional 
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wants at 150,000 kilogrammes of gold. As for Turkey, without deery- 
ing that country, and while paying a due tribute of respect to some of 
her statesmen who are striving to regenerate its institutions, we must 
add, with regret, that their progress is slow, and the quantity of gold 
which that country seems destined to absorb, both for coinage and other 
wants, appears likely to be very insignificant for a long time to come. 
“ Unquestionably there are countries where civilization, but recently 
introduced, is rapidly spreading. Striking examples of this are pre- 
sented by Australia and her dependencies, as well as by California, 
Oregon, and several regions of Central America. Of these countries, 
some will coin gold, and perhaps employ gold exclusively ; or, which 
comes to the same thing, they will receive back from Europe, in the 
shape of coined money, for the transaction of current business, a frae- 
tion of the gold transmitted thence in bars or dust. As regards Austra- 
lia,* at least, there can be no doubt on the subject. But we shall 
exceed all the bounds of possibility, if we suppose, for the sake of 
argument, (what does appear to me to be a great exaggeratien,) that, 
during the next ten years, these countries and Turkey, together, may 
absorb, for their metallic circulation, gold to the extent of one milliard 
of franes, (forty millions sterling,) or about 500,000 kilogrammes.” 
pp- 38-42. 


With respect to the consumption of gold in gilding and the 
arts, M. Chevalier finds reason to believe that it is trifling 
indeed, when compared with the anticipated increase in the 
production of the metal. Gold leaf is so thin that a pound of 
it will cover a very large surface ; and in the manufacture of 
lace, as the coating is but one twelfth part as thick as gold 
leaf, it is found that a piece of gold which is now worth only 
sixty-live cenis will suflice to gild a wire 2,187 yards long. 
The trinkets and other articles manufactured of gold are usu- 
ally very light, and the demand even for these is inconsiderable. 
Jewellers and goldsmiths often remelt old trinkets and coins, 
not more than half of the metal which they consume being 
new or unworked. The official returns of the bureaux de 
garantie in France, for the last eleven years, show that the 
average quantity of gold work annually tested and stamped 
in that country has not exceeded 5,000 kilogrammes, or about 


* It is estimated that, up to the present time, (November, 1852,) Australia has 
imported from England four millions sterling, in sovereigns. As much more is now 
] re t 


on its way out. 
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£680,000. Corresponding official returns of the gold plate 
annually manufactured in England, on which duty was paid, 
show that the average did not exceed 7,000 ounces troy, or 
about £27,020. Watch-cases, however, and a number of 
other articles, are exempt from duty, though they would be 
subject to it in France; and it is probable, also, that a consi- 
derable quantity of gold is surreptitiously manufactured and 
exported to escape the duty. But the quantity on which 
duty is paid probably maintains about the same proportion to 
the whole quantity; and the returns of the former quantity 
for the last fifty years prove that there has been but very little 
increase in the demand for such articles, notwithstanding the 
great increase of wealth and of population. 

“Tn England, luxury is assuming the same features as in France. 
It is less extravagant. People are becoming more economical. The 
wealthywven calculate more, and spend less for ostentation. True, as 
Mr. Porter remarks, we now find in the houses of workmen, artisans, 
and the other lower classes of society, utensils and articles made of the 
precious metals, which were not formerly to be seen there. Occasion- 
ally we meet with silver cups, and sometimes even with articles of sil- 
ver gilt, and very generally with silver spoons. In the generality of 
taverns, silver forks have replaced steel ones. Still, on the whole, the 
total quantity of silver employed in the manufacture of articles of lua- 
ury, is rather diminishing than increasing. As for gold, its consumMp- 
tion has only begun to rise within the last few years. No year subse- 
quent to 1830 has ever reached the Jigure of 1826, which was 8A05 
ounces. pp. 47-48. 

On the whole, in view of the data already given, and of the 
fact that the principal manufacture of gold is in England and 
France, and that at least half of the metal is obtained for this 
purpose by melting up old articles, we are rather surprised that 
M. Chevalier allows so large an amount as 20,000 grammes, 
(£2,720,000,) to “represent the average quantity of new gold 
which is likely to be annually absorbed by the goldsmiths 
during the next ten years, on the presumption that gold shall 
retain its present value.” But even this large amount is less 
than ten per cent. of the present annual product of the metal. 
Our author makes allowance, with equal liberality, for the 
other countervailing forces which tend to maintain gold at its 
present value ; and still finds that a surplus of at least 120 
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millions sterling must be accumulated within the next ten 
years, the whole effect of which will be felt in diminishing the 
present relative value of gold to other articles. 


“Tt may be asked, in what way will the fall in the value of the pre- 
cious metals manifest itself? We might reply, in general terms, that 
any commodity which is offered pretty continuously in quantities which 
exceed the demand, must, from that very circumstance, decline in value, 
and that its fall must continue, if the cost of production be less than it 
previously was. We will, however, enter into some details on this point, 
or, at least, cite some examples of the mode in which the redundant 
production affects the value of the precious metals, and depresses it. 
When the Spanish colonists of Mexico and Peru had extracted from 
the mines a considerable quantity of gold and silver, they sent exten- 
sive orders to their mother country for such articles as suited their 
wants and tastes. These extensive orders enhanced the price of these 
articles at home, and there was no reaction from that higher range of 
prices, (except oceasionally from transient fluctuations of the colonial 
markets); for the quantities of the precious metals shipped homewards 
by the colonists did not diminish, but, on the contrary, went on increas- 
ing. Again, the inhabitants of the Spanish peninsula, into whose pos- 
session the silver and gold passed on very profitable terms, exercised, 
in their turn, a like vivifying influence on trade in general. By the 
demand they thus created for articles of consumption, for raw produce 
destined to be worked up, and for labor, they raised the market price 
of these articles of consumption, of raw produce, and of money wages 
of all kinds. Now, to say that the price of a thing has risen, is tanta- 
mount to saying that the value of the precious metal which constitutes 
that price has fallen. At the present hour, as regards the gold im- 
ported from California and Australia, the rationale is susceptible of 
still easier illustration. It is unquestionable that England receives, by 
the vessels arriving from the above countries, a large portion of that 
gold, the bulk of which, we know for a fact, finds its way into the 
vaults of the Bank of England. Accordingly, the stock of bullion of 
that institution, which used formerly to range from 8 to 9,000,000 
sterling, now exceeds 21,000,000, With the view of turning this 
stock of bullion to account, that Bank has lowered its minimum rate of 
discount by degrees from three to two and a half, and even two, per 
cent. The reduction of the rate of discount encourages industrial 
enterprise, and especially stimulates speculation, which again has a 
tendency to raise the price of goods. Hence a variety of articles have 
already experienced a rise which, in process of time, must gradually 
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spread to all others. Now, in a country where the standard is gold, 
what else is a general rise of prices but a fall in the value of gold in 
relation to commodities in general ? 

“The aim of the Bank of England at present, and of the holders of 
the precious metals at all times, is to put into circulation the gold or 
silver in their coffers ; but the coin which circulates in a country has 
natural limits, provided the metal or metals of which it is composed 
remain unchanged in value. The metallic circulation, practically, 
bears a certain proportion to the mass of business transacted. All 
beyond that is redundant, and the current of business throws it back 
into its natural reservoirs, which, in our days, are the public banks. A 
fall in the value of the precious metals is the only means by which the 
augmented mass of them can remain permanently in cireulation. And 
this problem is now about to be solved, before our eyes. Suppose 
the mass of business transactions to be twenty milliards, and the coin 
required, therefore, to be only one tenth of that sum ; any greater quan- 
tity of coin you may put into circulation will not possess, in relation to 
the mass of exchangeable commodities, a higher value than that now 
possessed by the two milliards of coin. In vain will you add one half 
to the circulation, and increase it from two to three milliards, — that is 
to say, if the coin be silver, from nine million kilogrammes to thirteen 
and a half million kilogrammes; your thirteen and a half million kilo- 
grammes will only command, in commodities of every kind, the same 
quantity as was formerly exchanged for nine million kilogrammes. 
Let us imagine, for example, that, some morning, every housewife, on 
her way to market, at Paris, were to find in her purse three, instead of 
the two, five frane pieces with which she had supplied herself for the 
morning’s purchases, and that she proceeded to market resolved to 
expend the whole; that all of them acted in this respect alike, and 
that they found at the market only the usual supply of vegetables and 
other provisions ; her three pieces would go no farther than the two 
would have gone; she would be obliged to pay for every thing one 
half more than usual; and, after having laid out the entire fifteen 
franes, she would return home with precisely the same quantity of pro- 
visions as if no addition had been made to her purse. This familiar 
illustration conveys a tolerably correct idea of the effect produced when 
fresh and copious supplies of the precious metals augment the quantity 
of coin in circulation. 

“We must, however, add, that, concurrently with the above pheno- 
menon, another is elicited by the discovery of rich mines and gold fields. 
A stimulus is thereby given to enterprise, industry, and trade, as we 
explained when speaking of the effects produced by the supplies drawn 
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from the mines of America, after the discovery of that continent, and 
of the gold now flowing into the Bank of England from California and 
Australia. Under such circumstances, the metallic currency tends to 
expand, without the value of the precious metal being affected by that 
expansion, because it ts the result of enlarged business transactions. The 
two phenomena present countervailing forces, but the latter, though it 
may delay, cannot neutralize the much stronger and permanent effects of 
the former phenomenon. The depreciation of the precious metals may 
be checked, in consequence of the enhanced demand counteracting, to 
some extent, the augmented supply; but the final result, supposing the 
production to prove permanent, is nevertheless certain. The value of 
the precious metals, as compared with that of other commodities, must 


ultimately depend on the relative cost of production.” pp. 57-61. 


Is it probable that the gold-fields of California and Austra- 
lia, rich as they are at present, will be exhausted before they 
have produced any material eflect on the value of the precious 
metals? It is admitted, on all hands, that “ placers,” or gold- 
deposits, are generally of an alluvial character, and are there- 
fore sooner exhausted than silver, lead, or copper mines. The 
process of collecting gold, from a larger or smaller extent of 
surface, is altogether unlike that of following a single vein of 
silver far into the rock and the bowels of the earth; the latter 
enterprise, under favorable indications, may be pursued to an 
unlimited extent and for an unlimited period. Only a given 
number of workmen, however, depending on the thickness of 
the vein, can be profitably employed upon it at one time. But 
as gold exists only in a stratum of no great thickness, either 
at the surface or near the surface of the earth, any number of 
persons can work side by side, without interfering with each 
other’s operations ; and as soon as a given surface has been 
dug over, and carefully examined, the product of that spot 
is exhausted, and nothing remains but to hunt up new locali- 
ties. It has frequently happened, therefore, that gold-fields 
of extraordinary promise have been worked to exhaustion 
without producing any perceptible effect on the bullion mar- 
ket. “ Colonel Acosta, in his history of the discovery of New 
Grenada, adduces several examples of this kind.” Notwith- 
standing the great amount of gold already collected from 
them, we cannot say positively that the auriferous districts of 
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Russia, California, and Australia are not of this character. 
But the evidence all seems to point the other way; in each 
case, new localities have been found with little difficulty, after 
those which were first worked had been exhausted. The 
absolute gains of each miner may be, even now, less than they 
were at first ; but from the greater number of hands employed, 
the total product is greater. Chevalier’s opinion is expressed 
very decisively on this point. 


“The condition of a vast superficies appears to us to be completely 
fulfilled by the fields which are now being worked. There are an 
immense number of square myriametres of auriferous soil in California. 
There is also a vast tract of similar rich soil in the Mexican province 
of the Sonora, which adjoins Califernia, and which is still all but vir- 
gin. It can no longer be doubted, that, in Australia, the gold-fields are 
of boundless extent; there is even ground for believing that they are 
much vaster than those of California. In Russia, the auriferous zone 
extends over an immense surface. There, the gold veins are seattered 
at intervals, in a line which extends from Kamskatka and the Oudskoi 
mountains, the feet of which are bathed by the waters of the Pacitie 
Ocean, to the latitude of Perm, that is to say, to the western extremity 
of the Oural Chain, and that immense auriferous zone is 900 kilome- 
tres wide. ‘To adopt the words of M. de Humboldt, the presence of 
gold nearly continuously throughout that immense tract is one of the 
most striking phenomena which can be indicated on the globe.” pp. 63, 
64. 


Our author also finds reason to believe, though we do not 
share his anticipations, that “the process of quartz crushing 
will yield a large quantity of gold,” in addition to that which 
is washed and sifted out of the soil. Certainly, the quartz 

yas the original matrix of the gold, which can still be found 
in it, that which is now scattered over alluvial or diluvial 
tracts having been rubbed or ground out of the rock by the 
various disintegrating processes of nature through past ages. 
But the attempts which have thus far been made to obtain 
the metal from quartz, crushed by powerful stamping machi- 
nery, have been signal failures. ‘The rock is too stubborn, and 
the quantity of gold in it too uncertain, to allow the operation 
to be pursued with profit. Time enough has also elapsed 
since this process was first suggested to allow it a fair trial. 
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When the gold-fields are exhausted, people may try crushing 
the gold-rock again. 

M. Chevalier enters into a cursory examination of the ques- 
tion, whether the whole decline in the value of money will be 
indicated by the variation in the relative values of gold and 
silver. As we expected, he answers this question decidedly in 
the negative. ‘The annual product of silver is increasing, as 
well as that of gold, though not so rapidly. Humboldt de- 
clared, forty years ago, that the mines of New Spain con- 
tained silver enough to deluge the world. A recent observer, 
M. Dupont, who has lately published an excellent work on the 
production of the precious metals in Mexico, adopts the views 
of Humboldt, and adduces a considerable amount of addi- 
tional testimony in confirmation of them. He describes seve- 
ral formations of rock, in which silver is almost sure to be 
found, and says, that, although these formations are rare in the 
neighborhood of the city of Mexico, as we travel farther north 
they become of frequent occurrence, and, on crossing the prin- 
cipal chain of mountains towards the Gulf of California, the 
whole western slope of the Sonora Cordillera is composed of 
them. Improved methods of mining, also, have produced 
great results in some of the old localities, where the work had 
been given up for years, under the belief that it could not be 
continued with profit. ‘Thus, the Frasnillo mine, which now 
yields silver to the ainount of two millions of dollars annually, 
was described by Mr. Ward, the traveller, in 1827, as an 
abandoned property, on which no hopes could be founded for 
the future. From another locality in Zacatecas, which was 
thought to be exhausted towards the close of the last century, 
“ there was extracted, between the years 1827 and 1839, about 
150 million frances’ worth of silver.” If an eflicient govern- 
ment and a race of energetic immigrants should ever be 
introduced into Mexico, a revolution would take place in 
silver-mining, and a fall in the price of silver would then be 
inevitable. Meanwhile, the annual product of Mexican silver 
has been considerably enlarged within the last ten years, and 
the Chilian mines have also been worked to greater advantage. 

The depreciation of gold, moreover, has somewhat aflected 
the value of silver, by throwing a large quantity of it out of 
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use as coin, and thereby glutting the market with it to some 
extent for manufacturing purposes. ‘Till within a few years, 
the metallic currency of the United States was composed in 
great part of silver, the bank reserves of specie being chiefly 
in that metal. ‘The currency of France, also, which was 
almost exclusively metallic, consisted mainly of silver coin. 
The influx of gold has changed all this, the greater part of the 
silver coin having left these two countries, and gone abroad in 
search of a better market. Of course, its value abroad was 
thereby somewhat diminished ; and this efleet would have been 
still more marked, if Holland had not adopted just the opposite 
policy, and “ demonitized” gold, in order to keep the silver at 
home, Spain and Belgium also partially adopting the same 
course. 

It is probable that the value of silver is a little depreciated 
already, and a still greater fall is in prospect, though there will 
be a great apparent rise in its value, when compared with 
gold. We must not imagine, however, that the absolute 
value, or purchasing power, of silver will be directly enhanced 
by the depreciation of gold. Silver will command more gold, 
but not a larger amount of commodities in general. Mr. 
Campbell states the principle correctly when he says, that 
“the working or the abandonment of the silver mines will 
depend entirely on the cost of extraction, and on the value of 
the produce extracted, quite irrespective of the supply and 
value of gold.” The variation in the relative value of the two 
metals will still ailord a measure, though an imperfect one, of 
the decline in the value of money. If regard be not had to the 
considerations which we have stated, the variation will lead 
us to underrate this decline. 

The fluctuations of the bullion market, especially in the 
price of silver, during the last three years, have been so irregu- 
lar that it seems, at first sight, diflicult to account for them by 
the operation of a single cause tending constantly in one 
direction. But the irregularity may be easily explained with 
the aid of the facts and principles just mentioned. 'Two years 
ago, silver suddenly rose to a considerable premium, from the 
combined eflect of the increased supply of gold, and the 
demand for silver coin in Holland and Belgium, where the 
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authorities were endeavoring to “ demonitize” gold. But the 
speculators overrated the importance of the former cause, or 
rather, they did not make allowance enough for the slowness 
of its operation ; so that the rise was excessive. Then, as the 
demand for silver coin in the Low Countries was soon satis- 
fied, and, as fast as gold was poured into France and the 
United States, silver coin was pushed out of them, and had 
to seek a market in other lands, the price of silver fell again, 
and many persons began to think that there had been an 
unfounded panic, and that the influx of gold, after all, was 
not to aflect the value of money. ‘They were soon unde- 
ceived. Australia came to the aid of California, gold steadily 
fell in value, silver rose to a premium again, and to so higha 
premium that serious inconvenience began to be felt, especially 
in this country, from the want of small coin for change. Con- 
gress tardily came to the rescue, and, after much urging from 
the very persons who had formerly resisted the measure, passed 
the bill which, recognizing the depreciation that had taken 
place in spite of them, diminished the quantity of silver in 
our small coins nearly seven per cent. This remedy is 
effectual for the present; but the operation must soon be 
repeated. The nominal value of the coin, as established by 
this law, is not more than three or four per cent. above its 
present real value; and the influx of gold will soon reverse this 
inequality. Vaticination is hazardous, especially in financial 
matters ; but we will venture to prophesy with great positive- 
ness, that, within three years, the scarcity of silver coin will 
again be a subject of complaint, and Congress will be again 
urged to pass a law to diminish still more the amount of silver 
which now passes for a dollar, When the next reduction is 
made, we trust it will equal at least ten per cent., so as to obvi- 
ate the necessity of again altering the standard for some years. 

Some persons, who are not much acquainted with the sub- 
ject, ery out that this is tampering with the currency ; that the 
law just enacted only reverses the operation, and undoes the 
work, of the Gold Bill of 1854; whence they infer, either that 
any legislation upon the subject is improper, or that silver 
should be made the exclusive standard, and, the present 
weight of the silver dollar remaining fixed, gold should be 
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used only as merchandise, and sold by the ounce at what may 
happen to be its market value. It is true that the eflect of the 
Act of 1834 was to lower the nominal value of silver in com- 
parison with gold, while that of the recent law is to raise it; 
and other changes also are in prospect, which will render neces- 
sary further alterations in the coin. But legislators are not to 
blame for these frequent modifications, which proceed from 
causes that are beyond their control. The origin of the difli- 
culty is to be found in the fact that this country has a double 
standard,—that both gold and silver are used as currency, 
and that every man consequently enjoys by law, and, in this 
country, always has enjoyed, the option whether he will pay 
his debts in coin of one metal or the other. But we cannot 
fix by law the relative value of these two metals, which is 
constantly changing, and, under anomalous circumstances, as 
at present, may change very rapidly. We might as well enact 
a law, that no more rain should fall in May than in April, as 
that silver should never vary its proportionate value to gold. 
The rain will fall, and the value will alter, in spite of us. 
After a double standard has once been adopted, the most that 
legislation can do is to follow the variations of relative value, 
and change the quantity of metal in the gold coins or the silver 
coins, so that the xomina/ valuation shall always coincide with, 
or approximate to, the real one. If this is not done, alter a 
change has taken place in the market, the metal which is under- 
valued in the coinage will be driven out of circulation. Before 
1834, the law required that ° 
deemed an equivalent for 3 
of these, in the shape of coin, being legal tender for a dollar. 
It was found that the gold was thus undervalued, and this 
metal, therefore, disappeared from the currency ; whatever gold 
coins were issued from the mint were melted up or sent out of 


.75 grains of pure gold should be 
225 grains of pure silver,—cither 


the country. ‘T’o remedy this evil, Congress altered the law in 
1834, and ordained that only 25. 
be exchanged for 571.25 grains of pure silver. For a while, 


2 grains of pure gold should 


this remedy was eflectual, and the gold and silver coins cireu- 
lated side by side, till the influx of California gold disturbed 
the market. It was then found that the silver coin was under- 
valued, and it was sent out of the country to so great an 
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extent that the community were subjected to great inconve- 
nience from the want of small coins for change. Congress 
has now again stepped forward, and ordered that 23.2 grains 
of pure gold shall pass for only 345.6 grains of pure silver; 
adding a very proper proviso, however, that, as silver has not 
yet risen to this point of relative value, silver coin shall not 
be legal tender for more than five dollars. They have thus 
legislated not only for the necessities of the present moment, 
but to some extent for the future. The recent Act, therefore, 
does not vary in principle from the Act of 1834; the object, 
in both cases, was to make the respective weights of the gold 
and the silver dollar correspond to the values of the two metals 
in the market. The principle is the same, though the opera- 
tion of it is now turned the other way. 

Those who are in favor of making silver the exclusive 
standard, really insist upon depriving debtors of a privilege 
now secured to them by law, and which is implied in every 
contract—namely, of discharging a debt by paying a gold 
eagle containing 232 grains of pure gold for every ten dollars 
which they owe; these persons would force them to pay 250 
or 260, perhaps 500, grains of such gold, or their equivalent, 
for every ten dollars :—an operation very pleasant to the cre- 
ditor, no doubt, but to which he cannot show the shadow of a 
claim, either in law or equity. On this point, we are happy 
to find that M. Chevalier’s opinion fully coincides with our 
own, as appears from a portion of the following extract. 

* The depreciation of gold must, in England, where it is the sole 
standard of value, injuriously affect the recipients of annuities, and of 
all fixed or deferred payments, and benetit, pre tunto, those who have 
undertaken to provide for them. Let us suppose, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that gold should fall to half its present value, in consequence 
of the influx of the Californian and Australian supplies. It is a sup- 
position which may probably be realized, ere many years. In that 
case, the interest of the national debt, which amounts to about twenty- 
eight millions sterling, per annum, would not then press more upon the 
tax-paying public, than half the amount, or fourteen millions, do at 
present. The difference of fourteen millions is nearly equal to the 
entire annual expenditure of Great Britain for her land and sea forees. 
Such an alleviation of the burdens of taxation would be an immense 
boon to the community at large, at the expense, however, of the fund- 
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holder. Yet, the latter could not, with justice, complain that the laws 
of equity were violated by such treatment of him. The public ere- 
ditor would merely be incurring the clear and simple application of the 
law, such as it was passed after grave and conscientious deliberation. 
By law, as in equity, the Government is bound to do nothing more than 
to provide, every year, twenty-eight millions sterling ; or, in other terms, 
twenty-eight million times 113 grains Troy, of fine gold, which is equal 
to 5AYS1A pounds Troy; to be divided, pro rata, among the holders 
of stock. Had the value of gold risen to such an extent, that the quar- 
ter of wheat, which is usually worth fifty shillings, could command, on an 
average of fifteen or twenty years, only twenty-five shillings, or that a 
laboring man could only earn, on an average, two shillings a day, 
instead of four shillings, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would never- 
theless have been bound to provide annually the stipulated 549,514 
pounds ‘Troy, of fine gold, for pro rata distribution among the public 
creditors. The two contracting parte s, it ts plain, ran converse risks 2 
the State, that of an enhancement of the value of gold, the Sund-holde rs, 
that of its depreciation. If ever our conjecture be realized, the wheel 
of fortune will have favored the British treasury. The other party 


must submit, and will have no right to complain.” pp. 73-75. 


We have already borrowed so liberally from M. Chevalier’s 
instructive pages, that we can find room but for one extract 
more,— the following brief sketch of the manner in which 
different kinds of property will be affected by the depreciation 


of gold. 


“Asa general rule, whenever the value of the metal which forms 
the standard coin is falling, he who lays out money for a long term of 
years ought to avoid what are termed cash, and select rea/, invest- 
ments. ‘The public funds are of the former category; so, also, are 
mortgage bonds, bank stock, and the loans raised by railways, canals, 
and other public companies. ‘True, £100, invested in consols, will still 
be worth that amount, provided the political and other causes, which 
influence the price of the funds, have produced no fluctuation. 

“But if gold becomes depreciated, £100 will command a smaller 
quantity of land, real property, and commodities in general; for pre- 
cisely in proportion as that metal declines, other articles advance in 
price. The rise of the latter is correlative with the fall of the former, 
or rather they are two features of the same fact. 

“ The shares * in railways, canals, bridges, docks, and other similar 


bonds], on the contrary, being cash securitics, must deteri- 





* Railway debentures 


orate as gold becomes depreciated. 
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public undertakings, rank in the category of real property ; were the 
currency to fall fifty per cent., the market price of railway shares 
would double itself, on the supposition that no change for better or 
worse occurred to the lines, that the traflie remained the same, and the 
Companies had the power of proportionally raising (viz., doubling) 
their tariffs. 

“In every ease, where a railway or other public company already 
exacts the maximum rate of charge authorized by Act of Parliament, 
(unless Parliament should raise the tariff.) the value of the shares 
must decline ; inasmuch as the traflic receipts will remain stationary, 
while the working expenses will be doubled. It may even come to 
pass, on certain lines, that the receipts will not cover the cost of work- 
ing. Without fresh powers from Parliament, the shares would become 
worthless, and the lines would either be abandoned or ceded to the 
state.” pp. 83-85. 


Arr. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Heaven, and its Scriptural Emblems. Vy Rey. Rerus W. Ciark. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1853.  12mo. pp. 260. 


Tits book is well worthy of its attractive title, its beautiful typo- 
graphy, and its rich artistical adornment. The subject belongs not to 
a sect, but to catholic Christianity; and the author has treated it, not 
with the narrowness of a partisan, but with the freedom and largeness 
of spirit which must insure him admiring and edified readers from 
every portion of the Church. By this, we do not mean to say that he 
has suppressed all traces of his peculiar opinions in theology ; but he 
has left them in that background in which they fittingly belong, when 
the Paradise, open to all the good of every name, is the subject of dis- 
course. The volume contains two essays which may properly be 
termed argumentative, namely, on the “ Evidences of a Future Life,” 
and the * Recognition of Friends.” The former is a limitless subject 
in one aspect, while, in another, it may be compressed into a single 
sentence. As to the proofs of human immortality, aside from revela- 
tion, — in the feebleness of single arguments taken separately, and in the 
multitude of analogies, types, and foreshinings, all more or less note- 
worthy in making up a cumulative argument, — the task of selection and 
arrangement is difficult, and it is no small praise that, in the present 
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instance, it has been concisely and felicitously performed. But the one 
transcendent evidence, on which Mr. Clark, of course, places chief reli- 
ance, is the simple fact of our Saviour’s forsaken sepulchre. The 
“ Recognition of Friends” he has treated with all the affluence of ana- 
logical and scriptural reasoning of which it admits, and, at the same 
time, with a tenderness and unction which, with very many of the 
grief-stricken, will be immeasurably more persuasive than the strongest 
array of argument. The remaining essays are on various literal and 
metaphorical traits in the scriptural representations of heaven. They 
all breathe a spirit in sacred harmony with their theme. They indi- 
eate in their author a Christian whose spiritual life has been nourished 
by the beatitudes and the promises, and whose chosen work it is, not 
to drive, but to win, men to goodness and piety. They are adapted at 
once to attract, and to lead to deeper religious convictions, the merely 
wsthetic reader of well written books, to enlarge and exalt the legiti- 
mate scope of a sanctified imagination tor the truly devout, and, espe- 
cially, to discharge the gentlest, holiest ministries of consolation for the 
desolate, the bereaved, and those passing under the death-shadow. 
The book is printed and illustrated in the style of the gist books of the 
year, but has no more in its form than in its subject to render it obse- 
lete with the year’s wane ; and we trust, that, for many years to come, 
it will continue to diffuse comfort, gladness, and hope among those to 


whom it is the Christian minister's privilege to * cry peace,” and may 


help to guide more than one generation to the realization of those 
which it has so lucidly and impressively ex- 


“ Seriptural Emblems " 


pounded. 


2. Essays and Tales in Prose. By Barry Corxwarr. Boston: 


Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo. 


We think it would have been quite as well for the fame of Mr. Proc- 
ter, if a considerable portion of these two pretty volumes had never 
been printed. Many of the * Tales” are as commonplace, and as 
destitute of life and invention, as the second-rate stories of second-rate 
magazines. We are sorry to say this, for we have a kind remembrance 
of the songs and dramatie sketches of the author, and dislike, as much 
as any one, to have our preconceptions disappointed. But, though a 
portion of these miscellanies are of so ordinary a stamp, there are good 
things among them, The writer is a sensible and genial critic, and a 
still better poet, in that sphere of poetry —the lyric—which he has 
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most cultivated. The best article in these volumes is the essay on 
Shakspeare. Though not equal, in our estimation, to the criticisms of 
De Quincey or Lord Jeffrey, it is written with a quiet and thoughtful 


spirit, and is evidently a result of independent thought, deep feeling, 
and thorough sympathy. 

We cannot do a more friendly office for the author or his book than 
to quote a passage or two. We select what he says of * Othello.” 


* In Othello, on the other hand,” (he is contrasting this play with Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Lear.) “ there are seven characters completely and thoroughly 
distinguished. There are Brabantio, (the model of Priuli,) Cassio, Roderigo, 
Iago, Emilia, Desdemona, ‘the gentle lady married to the Moor, and finally, 
Othello, the Moor, himself; and to these must be superadded the most absorb- 
ing human interest, remarkable variety in the characters, and the most com- 
pact and natural story of any within the compass of the English drama. 
Shakspeare has drawn the Moor with great magnanimity. Tle has disdained 
the ordinary notes of preparation, and has gone at once to the main purpose of 
the play. At first view, nothing appears more unskilful and hopeless than to 
attempt to extract great interest from Othello. The qualities of the Moor 
seem precisely those which are opposed to the results which are afterwards so 
clearly derived from them. What is to be done with a man of extreme sim 
plieity 7— one who is brave, honest, tranquil, generous, confiding, free from 
jealousy, (*not easily jealous,’) and little else ?—one whose perilous paths 
and romantic adventures are already traversed? The period of his wooing 
(always a great refuge for the dramatist) is over, and he comes quietly before 
us, Without any obvious impediment in his way, from which we can foresee a 
tragic result. He has been moderate in his attachment; and his love, crowned 
with suceess, is a principle, rather than a sentiment. It is a manifestation of 
his opinion, the assent of his mind to the high deserts of his bride, and not a 
humor, the quality of which is determined by the ebb or flow of his bleod. 
He loved Desdemona, not for her beauty, but for her gentleness, her pity, her 
virtues. She felt compassion for his toils and dangers; and he ‘loved hea 
that she did pity them? is love, accordingly, is not like common love, which 
isa wilful passion, subject to all *the skiey influences, but is a tranquil, con- 
tented affection. Apparently, it is quite secure ; sheltered, by his own nature 
and her truth, from all accidents. But wait! there is still one point from 
which it is assailable, and there Shakspeare, in his penetration, has struck. 
He sees the seeds of trouble in Othello; the ‘color burned upon him.” He 
sees that his tranquillity arises not from temperament, but education. He has 
been transplanted into the camp, and tamed, ever since he was seven years’ 
old 


wis of m had seven vears’ pith.’ 


by the habits of military obedience. But he is still the son of a burning soil 
The Moor, indeed, is a person of great energy ; not showing itself in impetu- 
ous sallies, but in the grave and decisive conduct of a man accustomed to com- 
mand. It is only when he quits this character, and loses all self-control, that 
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his African blood boils over and consumes him. It is then that his pas- 
sions rise up in rebellion against him. He has lost, as he imagines, not 
a phantasm, conceived in imagination, or a dream, but a wife unequalled, 
on whom his soul was set, and whom his deliberate judgment entirely approved. 
His admiration was not a fancy, but a conviction, resting upon the intrinsic 
worth of her he loved. All, therefore, — affection, judgment, the grave 
opinion of a cautious mind, the hopes and habits of a life now settled down 
into happiness, — are torn up by the roots, and overset. We behold his mind 
utterly wrecked; and the spirit, which fretfulness and impatience never 
weakened, now rages without check, and uncontrollable. 

“* One of the characteristic marks of Othello is his language. Shakspeare 
forgot nothing. Othello is exhibited not only as a soldier, a tender husband, 
and a jealous man, but also as a Moor. As the drama proceeds, we see the 
Moorish blood running through and coloring every thing he utters, as the red 
dawn flows in upon and illuminates the eastern sky. His words are as Ori- 
ental as his dress — ample, picturesque, and magnificent.” 
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Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1853. 12mo. pp. 195. 

Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. Vols. IX. and X. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln, 1853. 12mo. 

The Sickness and Health of the People of Bieaburn. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 148. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Art, for 1853. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements 
in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Chemistry, Astronomy, &c. Together with a List 
of Recent Scientific Publications; a Classified List of Patents; Obituaries of 
Eminent Scientific Men; Notes on the Progress of Science during the Year 
1852, &e. &e. Edited by David A. Wells, A.M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1858. 12mo. pp. 398, 

Memoir of Mary L. Ware, Wite of Henry Ware, Jr. By Edward B. Hall. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 434. 

Classical Series. Cornelii Nepotis Liber de Excellentibus Ducibus Extera- 
run Genttum cum Vitis Catonis et Attici. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 
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Chemical Field Lectures for Agricultvrists. By Dr. Julius Adolphus Stock- 
hardt, Professor in the Roya! Academy of Agriculture at Tharand. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited, with Notes, by James E. Teschemacher 
Cambridge : John Bartlett. 1853. 12mo._ pp. 242 

Spirits of the Past, an Historical Poem, in Three Books. By Nicholas 
Michell, Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” &c. London: William Tegg & 
Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 358. 

Rodolphus: a Franconia Story. By the Author of the Rollo Books. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. I2mo. pp. 227. 

Virginalia; or Songs of My Summer Nights. A Gift of Love for the 
Beautiful. By T. IL. Chivers, M.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, & 
Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 182. 

The War of Ormuzd and Ahriman in the Nineteenth Century. By Henry 
Winter Davis. Baltimore: James 8S. Waters, 1852. 8vo. pp. 450. 

Centennial Celebration, at Danvers, Mass., June 16, 1852. Boston: Dut- 
ton & Wentworth. 1852. S8vo. pp. 206. 

The Law of Commandatary and Limited Partnership in the United States 
By Francis J. Troubat, of the Bar of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: James 
Kay Jr., & Brother. 1853. Svo. pp. 728. 

A Guide to Roman Hlistory, from the Earliest Period, to the Close of the 
Western Empire. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer, Author of “ Guide to Science,” 
Xe., &. New York: C. 8S. Francis & Co, 1852. I6mo. pp. 474. 

The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Vol. IL: The Friend. 
Vol. IIL: Biographia Literaria. Vol. IV.: Lectures upon Shakspeare and 
other Dramatists. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. S8vo. 

The Lite and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M. A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rey. J. S. Howson, 
M. A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, & Longmans. 1852. 2 Vols. 4to. 

The Emperor of China v. The Queen of England. A refutation of the 
Arguments contained in the Seven Official Documents, transmitted by her 
Majesty’s Government at Hong-Kong. By P. P. Thoms, Author of the 
“ History of Sun-King.” London: P. P. Thoms. 1853. 12mo. pp. 67. 

A Second Letter to the Rev. S. R. Maitland, D. D. on the Genuineness of 
the Writings ascribed to Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. By Edward John 
Shepherd, A. M., Rector of Luddesdown. London: Longmans. 1353. 12mo. 
pp- S4. 

The American Polytechnic Journal: a New Monthly Periodical, devoted 
to Science, Mechanic Arts, and Agriculture. Conducted by Protessor 
Charles G. Page, M. D.; J. J. Greenough, M. E.; Charles L. Fleischmann, 
C.E. No. I.— January, 1853. Washington, 1853. 8vo. pp. 80. 

A Discourse Commemorative of Professor James L. Kingsley: delivered by 
Request of the Faculty, in the Chapel of Yale College, October 29, 1852. 
By Thomas A. Thacher, Professor of Latin. To which is prefixed the Ad- 
dress at the Funeral, September 1, 1852. By Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D 
New York: Baker, Godwin, & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 60. 

American Agriculture: an Address delivered before the Bristol County 
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Agricultural Society, on Occasion of their Annual Cattle Show and Fair at 
Taunton, Oct. 15, 1852. By Robert C. Winthrop. Boston: John Wilson & 
Son. 1853. 8vo. pp. 31. 

Moral-Sanatory Economy. By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. Belfast: Printed 
for Private Circulation by Alexander Hayne. 1853. 12mo. pp. 149. 

An Introductory Lecture on the Treatment of Disease, delivered before 
the Medical Class at the Massachusetts Medical College, in Boston, Nov. 3, 
1852. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, 1853. 
Svo. pp. 28. 

The Christian Religion ; its Divinity, Sufficiency, and Perpetuity: a Dis- 
course preached in the First Congregational Church and Society, of Cincin- 
nati, on Sunday Morning, November 14, 1852. By Abiel Abbot Livermore. 
Cincinnati: Truman & Spofford. 1853. 8vo. pp. 25. 

Sketch of the Life and Character of Bishop Gadsden. By Rev. Cranmore 
Wallace. From the Church Review. New Haven: T. J. Stafford. 1853. 
Svo. pp. 16. 

eprint of the Original Letters from Washington to Joseph Reed, during 
the American Revolution. Referred to in the pamphlets of Lord Mahon and 
Mr. Sparks. By William B. Reed. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1852.  8vo. 
pp. 154. 

Letter to Jared Sparks, Esq.; being a Rejoinder to his “Reply to the 
Strictures of Lord Mahon and Others, on the Mode of Editing the Writings 
of Washington.” By Lord Mahon. London: John Murray. 1852.  8vo. 
yp. 32. 

The Catholie Church and Naturalism: a Lecture. By Ambrose Manahan, 
D. D. New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. 1853. 8vo. pp. 35. 

The Freewill Baptist Quarterly. Conducted by an Association. Vol I. 
January, 1853, No.1. Providence: Williams, Day, & Co. 1853. Svo. 

A Funeral Oration on the Character, Life, and Publie Services of Henry 
Clay; delivered in Cincinnati, November 2, 1852, at the Request of the Clay 
Monumental Society of Ohio. By Charles Anderson. Cincinnati. 1852. 
8vo. pp. 38. 

An Address delivered to the Members of the Historic Genealogical Society, 
by William Whiting, Esq., President of the Society, on Wednesday, January 
12, 1853. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth. 1853. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Suggestions in Mental Philosophy. By Abel B. Jacocks. Boston; Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 63. 

The Burial of Wellington; an Elegiac and Tributary Poem. By Nicholas 
Michell. London: William Tegg & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 16. 

Outlines of Universal History, from the Creation of the World to the Pre- 
sent ‘Time. Translated from the German of Dr. George Weber, Professor 
and Director of the High School of Heidelberg, by Dr. M. Behr. Revised 
and corrected, with the Addition of a History of the United States of America, 
by the American Editor. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1853. 8vo. pp. 559. 
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Abattoir des Cochons described, 401. 

Acharnians of Aristophanes, 176 — cited, 
177. 

Aigques Mortes, the city of, described, 425. 

Alexander of Macedon, 42 —his title to 
greatness, 43 — feats of, in his youth, 44 
—his campaign against Darius, 45 — en- 
ters Babylon, 46 — his campaign in India, 
47 — foresight and politic conduct of, 48 
—as a statesman, 49 — unguarded, fear- 
less frankness of, 50. 

A{merican novel writing, 111. 

Aristophane s, J. H. Frere’s version of, re- 
viewed, 166 — great difficulty of trans- 
lating, 172 — wit and genius of, +. — per- 
sons attacked by, 173 —his Acharnians, 
176 —specimens of the English version 
of, 177, 193 — satirizes Euripides, 180 — 
amusing scene from, 182 —his Knights, 
184 — demagoguism ridiculed by, 185 — 
The Birds by, 191. 

Askew, Dr., as a collector of rare books, 275. 

Athens, the people of, satirized by Aristo- 
phanes, 172—demoralization of, 174— 
party spirit and demagoguism in, 184. 

Austen, Miss, as a novelist, 108. 


Barry Cornwall's Essays and Tales no- 
ticed, 526. 

Bartol, C. A., Discourses on the Christian 
Body and Form by, reviewed, 455 — ob- 
ject of his work, 461—rightly prefers 
sermons to a set treatise, 462 — his work 
creditable to the American pulpit, 463 — 
great merits of his style, 464 — vindicates 
the positive and formal in religion, 465 — 
on ordinances, 466 — his work needed to 
counteract the infidel tendencies of the 
day, 468 — on the Christian miracles, 469 
— commended, 472. 

Bibliomania, nature and effects of, 275 — 
anecdotes of, 276—scarcity or rare oc- 
currence the only quality regarded in, 
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278—in France, unlike what it is in 
England, 279. 

Birds, The, a play by Aristophanes, 191 — 
cited, 193. 

Blithedale Romance, by N. Hawthorne, re- 
viewed, 227, 237 — personages in, 238 — 
story of, 239 — merits and faults of, 241. 

Books, the passion for collecting, 276— 
French mode of renovating rare, 280 — 
prices brought by, at Libri’s sale, 281 
— how collections of, are dispersed, 293. 

Boston Memorial of Daniel Webster, no- 
ticed, 263. 

Bracton, bold statement of the power of the 
law by, 140. 

Bradford, William, Correspondence of 
Charles V. and his ambassadors, edited 
by, reviewed, 299. See Charles. 

British Floquence, Specimens of, by C. A. 
Goodrich, noticed, 253. 

British Museum, attempts to reclaim books 
from the, 297. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, theory of perception 
by , 66. 

Bulwer as a novelist, 108. 

Bunsen, Chevalier, Life of Niebuhr by, re- 
viewed, 1. See Niebuhr. 

Burke, Edmund, on jurisprudence, 135. 

Burney, Miss, as a novelist, 106, 

Byron, satire on Moore’s duel with Jeffrey, 
by, 437 — dedicates the Giaour to Moore, 
450. 


Calhoun, John C., on Government and the 
Constitution of the United States, re- 
viewed, 473 — political doctrines of, 474 
—eulogized by Mr. Webster, 475 — his 
merits and defects as a reasoner, 476 — 
on the Polish Diet and Iroquois Confede- 
racy, 477 — praises the Lberum veto, 478 
—resolves Constitution into Nullification, 
479—theses propounded by, 480 — his 
theory of the origin of government, 481 — 
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and the need of a constitution, 482 — his 
argument refuted, 484 — his theory im- 
practicable, 486 — insists that the power 
of the numerical majority is too great, 
488 — that the majority is not the people, 
489— complains that the constitution is 
superse ded, 493 — exposes the evil effects 
of party dissension, 504 — closing com- 
mendation of, 507. 

Calligraphy, decay of, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, 299. 

Cambridge, as distinguished from Oxford, 
373. 

(Cimon or Church Law, origin and nature 
of the, 160 — opposed by the barons and 
the pee yple, 163. 

Captains of the Old World, by TH. W. Her- 
bert, reviewed, 31— the effects of their 
great deeds often exaggerated, 32 — Mil 
tiades, as one of the, 86 — Themistocles, 
40 — Epaminondas, 42 — Alexander of 
Macedon, #. — Hannibal, 51. 

Causation, principle of, 72 — enumeration of 
the several theories of, 73 — explained by 
consciousness of the efficiency of our vo- 
litions, 80 — why necessary and univer- 
sal, 84. 

Curton’s Book of the Chess, history of a 
copy of, 27k. ; 

Charles V., Stirling's Cloister Life of, re 
viewed, 299 — public lite of, detailed by 
Robertson, 300 — splendid position of, in 
early life, 301— conduct of, as emperor 
of Germany, 302 — policy of, towards the 
feformation, 303 — underrated its im 
portance, 304 — the agent in destroying 
the papal power, 306 — skilful in select- 
ing the means, blind as to results, 307 — 
might have crushed the Reformation, 308 
—makes the attempt when too late, 809 
— directed all affairs himself, 310 — chose 
humble persons to be his ministers, 311 
— diplomacy in the age of, 312 — shrewd 
and crafty, 313 — reasons for the abdica- 
tion of, 314 — becomes a gloomy dyspep- 
tic, 315 — decline of his fortunes, 316 - 
Spain devoted to his son, 317 — spot se- 
lected for his retreat, 319 — how he bore 
the change, 321 — Robertson's account 
of his life in retirement, 323 — his cor- 
respondence brought to light, 327 — eti- 
quette enforced by, 828—his gluttony 
and his devotion, 329 — persecuting spirit 
of, 880 — watches intently the course of 
affairs, 8331—cold and unfeeling, 382 — 
death-bed of, 333. 

Charles I1., conduct of, to Burnet, 863 — 
turns Catholic on his death-bed, 365. 

Chevalier, Michel, on the Depreciation of 
Gold, reviewed, 507—his opinions entitled 
to respect, 508 — general couclusion of, t. 
— not a prophet of evil, 509 — refutes the 
arguments of those who do not believe 
that money will fall in value, 510 — cited, 
511, 515 —on the consumption of gold in 
the arts, 513 — thinks the supply will not 
be exhausted, §18—on the relative values 
of gold and silver, 519 — on the particu- 





lar effects of depreciation, 523 — on vari- 
ous kinds of property, 524. 

Christianity, C. A. Bartol's wees on 
the Body and Form of, reviewed, 455 — 
need of a decent service for, 465 — ordi- 
nances of, 466 — insidious attacks on, 
468 —the miracles of, 469— arguments 
against, exhausted and refuted long ago, 
471. 

Church, the, in England, always demo- 
cratic, 139, 151—character of the people 
affected by, 148 — as an external institu- 
tion, 149 — great amount of property held 
by, 150 — moral sources of its vast pow- 
er, 151, 153 —at first, one and universal, 
1 —~contrivances for extending its tem- 
por: il power and influence, 15 4 — how its 
wealth was amassed, 155—sources of 
its weakness, 156 — rule of celibacy in, 
157 — corruption and dissoluteness of, 
158 —abuses of monachism in, 159— 
attempts to introduce the Canon Law, 
160 — jurisdiction retained by, 161 — es- 
tablishes the benefit of clergy, 162 — its 
pretensions opposed by Henry IL, 163 — 
its quarrel with John, 165 — its appeal to 
law and reason, 166. 

Cid, the Poem of the, conjectural emenda- 
tion of, 168 — Frere’s translations from, 
170. 

Ciel or Roman Law, 135 — origin and na- 
ture of, 136. 

Claret and Olives, by A. B. Reach, re- 
viewed, 397 - object of the writer of, 

418 —the vintage described in, 419 — 
account of Jasmin, the barber poet, in, 
422 — the city of Aigues-Mortes de- 
scribed in, 425 

Clark, Rufus, Sc ‘riptural Emblems by, no- 















Classen, VProt., account of Niebuhr's last 
days by, 14. 

Cuinage, legislation on the, 521 — defence 
of the recent law altering the, 522. 

Cilleges at Oxford, what are they, 380 — at 
first, charitable foundations for poor stu- 
dents, 383 — gradually absorbed the Uni- 
versity, 384—dispense all the tuition, 
385 — officers of, how appointed, id. 

Cmunissionaives at Paris, offices of the, 408. 

my n Law, the, nature and deve ‘opment 

, 132 — why vast and intricate, 133 — 

pe tao «l with the Civil Law, 135— 
three causes which ase Bt. on, 136 — 
three classes of tribunals for, 137 — first 
administered by the clergy, 138 — after- 
wards by lawyers, 139 — why popular in 
England, 140 —free and bold spirit of, i. 
—how developed, 141 — its perfection 
and its antiquity, 142 — checks applied to 
the growth of, 143 — why decisions are 
bi nding precedents in, 144 — necessarily 
progressive, 145 — submissiveness of the 
community to, 146 — personal freedom 
carefully guarded by, 147 — has imprint- 
ed itself on the n: ition: il character, 148. 

Common sense, legitimate use of, in philoso- 
phy, 62. 
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Cbnsciousness, validity of the argument from, 
63. 

QOmiitioned, Hamilton's philosophy of the, 
71. 

Constitution of the United States, J. C. Cal- 
houn on, reviewed, 473— does it give a 
veto power to each of the States ? 479 — 
unanimity cannot be required under, 
485 — compared with the English, 486 — 
four concurrent majorities required by, 
for legislation, 487 — progress of demo- 
cracy under, 489— practically set aside 
in the election of a President, 491 — does 
not prevent moral evils, 492. 

Cromell, Oliver, policy of, 344 — opposes 
the Presbyterians, 345 — dispenses with 
the counsels of the clergy, 347 — disliked 
the republicans, 354— and the lawyers, 
355 — his conversation with Ludlow, 
—how he appeared in the Commons, 
361. 


356 


Decameron of Roceacio, price of a rare 
copy of the, 276. 

De Morgan, controversy of, with Sir W. 
Hamilton, 59. 

Diplomacy, golden age of, in Charles V.’s 
time, 312. 

Dollars and Cents, by 
viewed, 104, 112. 


Amy Lothrop, re- 


Edgeworth, Miss, as a novelist, 106. 

England, intluence of the Common Law 
shown in the history of, 132 — different 
legal tribunals in, 187 — power of the 
Church in, 148 — the Canon Law in, 160 
—contest of the king with the Church 
in, 163—the Puritan Revolution in, 334 
— Pp iralleled in Frane e, 
James I. in, 339 — not re a for a repub- 
lic in the 17th century, 

Essays and Tales of Barry re ornwall noticed, 
H26. 

Euripides satirized by 
180. 





Aristophanes, 173, 


Evelyn's Diary cited, 346—as to the pun- 
ishment of the regicides, 351— and the 
desecration of their graves, 352. 

External obje cts, theorv of the non-exist- 
ence of, 60 — imme liate pere eption of, 
63 — Sir W. Hamilton on our belief in, 
64. 





Fairfar, Lord, character of, 362 

Farini, L. G., third volume of the Roman 
State by, reviewed, 196—on Tuscan 
affairs, 211, 214— his sketch of Mazzini, 
216. See Rome. 

Fellowships at Oxford, 
and held, 386. 

Footsteps of our Forefathers, by J. G. Miall, 
reviewed, 334. See Miall. 

France, conduct of, in the affairs of Rome, 
197, 223—passion for rare books in, 
279 — process of renov: ating books in, 
280 — Travellers in, 397 — National As- 
sembly of, 404 — power of the police in, 
410 — education and morals in, 413— 


how they are filled 


335 — policy of 
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why the Republic gave way to the Em- 
»ire in, 414 — dread of Socialism in, 415 — 
intemperance in, 417 — interesting sights 
in the provinces of, 418 — the vintage in, 
419 — city of Aigues-Mortes in, 425. 
Frere, John H., version of Aristophanes by, 
reviewed, 166-—sketch of the life and 
public services of, 167 — anecdote of his 
sending a message to the Marquis de la 
Romana, 168 — as a satirist, a poet, and 
a translator, 169 — his version of the 
Poem of the Cid, 170—as a Greek 
scholar, 171 — translates some plays of 
Aristophanes, 172 — cited, 177, 180 — his 
version of the Knights, 184 — fine ryth- 
mical lines of, 183 — other works of, 195. 





German philosophy of religion, 45 
Empire of, under Charles V., 

302 — anal of the Reformation in, 303 
— decline of Charles's influence in, 316. 

Gioberti, prime minister of Piedmont, on 
the character of Pius IX., 198 — rebukes 
the folly of Cardinal Antonelli, 204. 

Glenhervie, Lord, letter of, to Moore, 448. 

Godfrey, Miss, the friend of Moore, 445— 
extracts from the letters of, 446, 448. 

(roethe, Niebuhr's opinion of, 30. 

Gold, Chevalier on the depreciation of, 1 
viewed, 507 — its fall in value not a 
calamity, 509 — but a blessing, 510 — its 
fall must be gradual, 511—tritling con- 
sumption of, in the arts, 513 — how its 
decline in value will show itself, 515 — 
supp iy of, not likely to diminish, 517 — 
value of, compared with silver, 519— 
particular effects of a depreciation of, 
623 — what kinds of property will be 
affected by the fall of, 524. 

Gonzalez, Tomas, account of a memoir on 
the correspondence of Charles V. by, 
327. 

Goodrich, Chauncey A., Select British Elo 
quence by, noticed, 253 

Gorernment, J.C. Calhoun’ s Discourse on, 
reviewed, 473 — negative power in, 479 
checks and balances nl in, 481 — 
Calhoun’s theory of the origin of, %#.— 
must be restrained by a constitution, 
482 — evil tendencies of, 483 — power of 
removing officers in the, 494— how ap- 
pointments are made in the, 496 —evil 
etlect of parties on the, 505. 

Greece, what would have been the effect of 
a Persian conquest of, 33—could not 
have been orientalized, 34 

Greck history, lasting interest of, 31 — pro- 
per names, 54. 

Greck comic drama, 
the, 177. 

Guixt, Biographical Studies of the English 
Revolution by, reviewed, 334 --his other 
works on this subject, 335 — dreads and 
censures all revolutions, 336 — wrongly 
classes the English and French Revolu- 
tions together, 337 — does not allow for 
the exasperation of the strife, 348 — 
sketch of Denzil Hollis by, 349 — of Ed 


Germany, 


172— specimens of 
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mond Ludlow, 354 — judges the revolu- 


tion by its results, 358 — his account of 


Thomas May, 360 —of Lord Fairfax, 
362 — unjust to the Hutchinsons, 363 — 
favors Lord Clarendon, %.— on the Me- 
moirs of James IL., 366. 


Hale, Mrs. Sarah J., Sketches of all Dis- 
tinguished Women by, noticed, 260. 

Halliwell, Trinity College versus, case of, 
297. 

Hamilton, Sir W., Discussions on Philoso- 
phy and Literature, and edition of Dr. 
teid’s Works by, reviewed, 
learned and formidable controversialist, 
56 — deficient in the art of book-making, 


55 — a 


57 — his mode of reasoning and form of 


yublication, 58 — controversies of, with 
Je Morgan and Dr. Hare, 59 — vindica- 
tion of the argument from common sense 
by, 62— on the real existence of outward 
objects, 64 — on the objects and forms of 
yhilosophical reasoning, 65 — impugns 
srown’s my J of perception, 66 — on 
intuitive and representative knowledge, 
67 — classification of the qualities of 
matter by, 69—his philosophy of the 
conditioned, 71— on the theory of causa- 
tion, 72 — enumerates the various theo- 
ries that have been formed to explain the 
idea of ¢ “Use, 73 — his own theory ex- 
amined, 75—does not differ essentially 
from Kant, 76 — yet is not skeptical, 77 — 
objections to his doctrine, 78 — does not 
explain the notion of power, 79 — objects 
to an immediate recognition of causal 
power in our volitions, 80 — his objections 
answered, 82 — his analysis of the action 
of the will, %#.—his second argument 
answered, §4—on University education, 
8&6 — attacks the Oxford system, 8&7 — 
historical evidence adduced by, 91 —on 
mental discipline as prefe rable to the 
attainment of usefui information, 93 — 
on the rise of the Colleges, and displace- 
ment of the University, 98 —on Profes- 
sorial and Tutorial tuition, 101 — Uni- 
ve rsity ch: anges recommended by, 102 — 
on teac hing history , 129. 
Hampton Court Conterence described, 
as Archdeacon, controversy of, with Sir 
- Hamilton, 59. 

Horie Thaddeus M., on the Insects of New 
England which are injurious to Vegeta- 
tion, noticed, 255. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 
viewed, 227 —a prose poet, 
books are revelations of himself, 
his stories are fancies, musings, and alle- 
gories, 230 —a philosopher and a humar- 
ist, 231 — his A ‘tches from early New 
England history, 232 — his 7" of the 
Seven Gables; 233 — cited, 239 — 
his Blithedale Romance, 237— ‘ie eae e 
powers of, 242. 

Head, Sir Francis, Faggot of French Sticks 
by, reviewed, 397 — lively narrative and 
vivid dese riptions of, 388—topics selected 


a9 
339. 


Romances of, re- 
228 — his 
229 — 
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by, 399— censures nothing but the re- 
public, 400—his visit to the Abattoir 
des Cochons, 401—to the National As- 
sembly, 404 —daguerreotypes a “ com- 
missionaire,”’ 408, 

Hensler, Madam, the friend of Niebuhr, 5. 

Herbert, H. W., Captains of the Old World 
by, reviewed, 31—his animated and 
vigorous style, 32—his theory contro- 
verted about great battles being turning 
points in the history and fortunes of 
mankind, #.— unjus st to Miltiades, 36 — 
cited, 37, 40, 51—and to Themisto- 
cles, 40—and Alexander, 42 — ranks 
Hannibal as first, 51 — his orthography of 
Greek proper names, 54. 

History, two kinds of, 18 — weight of tradi- 
tions in, 19—may often be anticipated, 
21—of Greece, 31— great battles are 
not the critical periods and turning 
eae of, 32— Dr. Weber's Outlines of 

niversal, reviewed, 124— proper mode 
of making compendiums of, 125 — can it 
be taught in Colleges, 128 — proper mode 
of studying, 120— presents problems to 
be solved, 130— consideration of causes 
and consequences in, 131—the field of, 
not yet exhausted, 132 — of the Common 
Law, 182 — of the Church, 148. 

Hbllis, Denzil, political history of, 349— 
separates from Cromwell and St. John, 
350 — judges the regicides, 351 — be- 
comes a peer and an ambassador, 352 — 
anecdotes of, 382 — latter part of the life 
of, 354. 

House of the Seven Gables, by N. Haw- 
thorne, reviewed, 227 — analysis of the 
plot of, 233 — characters in, 234 — vivid- 
ness and power of, 236. 


dlealism with respect to external nature, 
60 — practically leads to scepticism, 61— 
carried out by Hume, . 

Insects of New England, T. M. Harris on, 
noticed, 255. 

Intuitive knowledge distinguished from re- 
presentative, 67. 

Ir Ours Confede racy cited by Mr. ¢ ‘alhoun 
for the wisdom of its constitution, 476. 
James 1., persecuting spirit of, 339 —mea- 

sures of, 341. 
James IL, singular fate of the Memoirs of 368. 
Japan, by C. MacFarlane, noticed, 262. 
Jasmin, the last of the Troubadours, 422. 
Jefirey fights a duel with Tom Moore, 487 — 
and then becomes his friend, 
him to write review articles, 450 — offers 
to lend him money, 451. 
Julius, Dr. N. ., German translation ot 
Ticknor's Spanish Literature by, noticed, 
256. 


Kent's antinomies of pure reason, 76. 

Anights, The, a drama by Aristophanes, 184 
cited, 185. 

Knowledge, conditions and nature of, 72. 
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Law, the English common, 132 — why vast 
and intricate, 133 — Sir J. Mackintosh on, 
134 — Civil or Roman, 135 — difference 
between a system of, and a specific, 140. 

Leghorn, turbulent populace of, 210. 

Libraries, public, in France, how their books 
are lost or disposed of, 293 — losses of, in 
Paris, 294. 

Libri, M., pamphlets on the case of, re- 
viewed, 273 — interest excited by the trial 
of, 279 — sale of the library of, 281 —his- 
tory of, 283 — naturalized in France, 284 
— makes enemies by his political opi- 
nions, 285—aceused of theft, 286— 
leaves France, and is condemned in his 
absence, 287 — his trial commented on, 
288 — insufficiency of the evidence 
against, 289— many articles of the ac- 
cusation disproved, 200— ignorance of 
the court which tried, 291— his defence 
respecting the autographs not complete, 
292 — how the books came into posses- 
sion of, 293 — opinion of the best judges 
in favor of, 296 — dies of a broken heart, 
298. 

Life, absolute and relative length of, 1. 
iterature, Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions 
on, 55 — progress of, 274— bibliomania 
one of the latest products of a taste for, 
275. 

Ludlow, Edmond, a stern republican, 354 — 
sent out of the way to Ireland, 355 — op- 
»oses Cromwell, 356 — nobly protected 
~ the Swiss, 357 — comments on the fate 
of, 358. 


MacFarlane, Charles, account of Japan by, 
noticed, 262. 

Mackintosh, Sir J.,0n the complexity of law, 
134. 

Mamiani, minister at Rome, conduct of, 199 
— resigns his office, 203. 

Moy, Thomas, the historian of the Long 
Parliament, 360. 

Vozzini, a triumvir at Florence, 211 — at- 
tempts to convert Tuscany into a pro- 
vince of Rome, but fails, 213 — received 
with plaudits at Rome, 215—his elo- 
quence, 216 — made one of the triumvir- 
ate, 216 —tries again the plan of union 
With luscany without success, 217 — his 
conduct after the fall of Piedmont, 221 — 
resists an accommodation with the Pope, 
224. 

Viall, James G., Footsteps of our Forefa- 
thers by, reviewed, 334 — aims to set forth 
the evils of a state religion, 338 — de- 
scribes the Hampton Court Conference, 
339—and the Westminster Assembly, 
342 — and the Savoy Conference, 364. 

Miltiades, as a general and a patriot, 36. 

Moira, Lord, as a patron of acces Moore, 
433, 438, 441. 

Moore, Thomas, Life and Correspondence 
of, reviewed, 428— various experience 
and kindly nature of, 429— humble pa- 
rentage and early education of, 430— how 
saved from dissipation, 431— boyish 
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poetry of, 432 — his life at college, .— 
patronized by Lord Moira and the Prince 
of Wales, 433 — goes to Bermuda, 434 — 
visits the United States and abuses them, 
435 —his duel with Jeffrey, 456 —his 
empty pockets and grand acquaintances, 
438 — writes the Irish Melodies and mar- 
ries, 439 — his wife, 440 —touching filial 
affection of, 441 — sick of patronage, 442 
— Willis’s description of his singing, 442 
—mortifying position of, in society, 
444 —his friends, Miss Godfrey and her 
sister, 445— writes an opera, 446—on 
franking letters, 447— domestic happi- 
ness of, 448— glimpses of his home, 449 
— contributes to the Edinburgh Review, 
450 — his diary, written with an eye to 
the future, 451 — gavety and carelessness 
of, 452 — too soon to draw the character 
of, 453 — rather loose morality of, 454— 
beautiful letter to his mother, 455. 


New England township system educates the 
— for political life, 24. 

Niebuhr, B. G., Life and Letters of, re- 
viewed, 1—childhood and early youth 
ot, 2 — education and vast attainments of, 
3—learned speculations of, while yet a 
boy, 4— his friendship with Madam Hen- 
sler, 5—his public life in Denmark, 6 — 
travels and studies in England, i+. — offi- 
cial duties and studies of, 7 — accepts a 
financial office in Prussia, and lectures 
in the University, 8 — domestic trials of, 
%— goes to Rome as Prussian minister, 
ib. — his mode of life there, 10 — becomes 
a father, 11— returns to Germany and 
writes his history, 12—his manner as a 
lecturer at Bonn, 13— his house destroyed 
by fire, 14 — closing scenes of his life, i. 
—as a historian, 16—his vast know- 
ledge of the whole field of history, 17 — 
aided by his large experience of mankind, 
18—not a historical sceptic, 19—his 
power of historical divination, 20 — his 
predictions justified, 21—not a_politi- 
cian, but a far-seeing statesman, 22— 
as an archeologist and financier, 23 — po- 
litical theories and doctrines of, 24— 
aimed to improve the physical well-being 
of the poor, 25 —his elevated moral na- 
ture, 26 — charitable and affectionate, 27 
—a firm believer in Christianity, 28 — 
his opinion of Wilhelm Meister, 30. 

Novels and Novelists, charges in the fashion 
of, 104 — no longer romantic, but sensi- 
bie and didactic, 105—of Miss Burney, 
Mrs. Opie, and Mrs. Edgeworth, 106 — of 
Scott, 107 — of Miss Ferrier, Miss Aus- 
ten, and Bulwer, 108 — present utilitarian 
tendency of, 109— written by women, 
but not feminine, 110 — of American ori- 
gin, 111. 


Office-secking in the United States, 491,494 
— evils caused by, 495. 
Opic, Mrs. as a novelist, 106. 


OUxford, the University of, Hamilton's 
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charges against, 87 — loose practice of 
taking oaths at, 89 — causes of the pre- 
sent state of things at, 90 — originally 
national establishment, 95 — pare di 
of, 96 — colleges instituted at, *. — fel- 
lows and scholars at, 97 — the University 
displaced by the colleges of, 98 — other 
alterations effected at, 100 — proposal of 
reform at, 102 — University Commission 
Report reviewed, 369 —a finishing school 
for the upper classes, and a seminary for 
the clergy, 371— not much fre quente: 1 
by candidates for the other professions 372 
—high honors at obtained by cabinet min- 
isters, 373 — course of a student at, 374 
— public tuition at, 375 — allows its in- 
mates to pursue their own methods of 
study, 376 — results of the examinations 
at, how published, 377 — objects of those 
who go to, 378 — social opportunities en- 
joyed at, 379 — easy admission to, 380 — 
rise of the colleges at, 383 — state of, in 
the last century, 384—changes at, re- 
commended by the commissioners, 357, 
395 — professorial and tutorial teaching 
at, 388— low requisitions at, 389 — wea- 
risome reviewal of Latin prose at, 390 — 
a larger range and free choice of studies 
needed at, 30 public schools raised to 
the level of, 














392 — defects of the system 


at, 393 — measures to exclude the idle 
and incompetent from, 394 — benefit of 
the example of, for this country, 396. 


Parisian Lights and French Principles, re- 
viewed, 397 — police, 410 — socialism, 
415 — extravagance, 416— intemperance, 
417 — love of ple asure, 417. 

Parties in the United States, strife of, 491 
—must exist, but may be changed, 497 
—no present ground for the dissension 
of, 498 — disappearance of the English 
Whig and Tory, 498 — American Whig 
and Democratic, ought equally to cease, 
499 — exasperate each other, 501 — repro- 
bated by Mr. Webster, 502 — and by Mr. 

Calhoun, 503 — prolong the evils which 

they seek te terminate, 506. 

People, the, not to be confounded with the 
majority, 489. 

Pe reeption, the philosophy of, 60, 68. 

Pericles, influence and moral power of, 


175. 

Philip WL. of Spain, character of, 317. 

Philosophy, Sir W. Hamilton's Discussions 
on, 55 — idealism as a theory in, 60— 
Berkeley's and Hume’s systems of, 61— 
appeals to common sense in, 62 — of in- 
tuitive and representative knowledge, 67 
— of the primary and secondary qualities 
of matter, 68 — of the conditioned, 71. 

Piedmont attempts to mediate between the 
Pope and his subjects, 204 — final defeat 
of, at Novara, 221. 


Pius 1X., flight of, from Rome, 196 —his 
reception at Gaeta, 197 — bad eifects on 
his character of his residence there, 198 


— protests against the proceedings in his 


INDEX. 


absence, 199—sympathy of the foreign 
powers for, 200—denounces the new 
government at Rome, 203 —declines the 
mediation of Piedmont, 204 —fidelity of 
the Swiss to, 209. See Rome. 

Plasencia, Valley of, where Charles \ 
described, 319. 

Poland, the constitution of, praised by Mr. 
Calhoun, 477 — and censured by every 
body else, 478. , 
ulice of France, power of the, 410. 

Primary qualities of matter, 68. 

Professorial and tutorial teac ‘hing, compara- 
tive merits of, 389. 

Pulpit eloquence, in America, high standard 
of, 463. 


”, died, 


Queechy, a novel, by Miss Wetherell | War- 
ner], reviewed, 104 — compared with the 
Viear of Wakefield, 114— feminine 
charm of, 115, — faults of style in, 1221 — 
honorable triumph achieved by the wri- 
ter of, 122. 


Reach, Angus B., Claret and Olives by, re- 
V iewed, 397. See Clrret. 

Re formation, effects of, in Ge rmany, 803 — 
underrated by Charles V., 304 — destroys 
the papal power, 306 — might have been 
crushed if taken "early, 308 — afterwards 
irresistible, 309, 

Reyicides in’ England, 
vraves of the, 351. 

Reid, Dr. Thomas, Hamilton's edition of the 
works of, reviewed, 55— appeals to com- 
mon sense against scepticism, 62. 

Religion something more than self-develop- 
ment, 456 —depends on revelation, 457 
— presupposes absolute being and ob- 
jective truth, 458 — must have an histori- 
cal basis, 450 — needs forms and a ritual, 
460 —tri umph of, over infidelity, 471. 

Religions intolerance of James L, 
the Westminster Asse mbly, 342 — of the 
Presbyterians, 346 — and of the English 
Church, 564. 

Revolution of 1640, in England, ditferent 
views taken of, 334— French writers on, 


desecration of the 





339 — of 





335— did not begin in fanaticism or 
wide, 336 — illustrated by the French 
Se owetation. 337 — grew out of the Re- 


formation, 338 — Oliver Cromwell's con 
duct in, 344 — turned against presbytery, 
345 — ends in a Protectorate, 346 — why 
fierce and excessive, 348 — unfi iirly 
judged by its results, 358 —the peo ple 
were driven into it, 3 
Revolutions cannot be improvised, 368. 
Robbins, Chandler, History of the Second 
Church in Boston by, noticed, 249. 
Robertson, Dr., his Life of Charles V. stately 
and formal, 300 — his pie ture of Charles 
in retirement, 321— unfaithful and fan 
ciful, 322 —cited, 323—his errors ex 
posed, 824 — the al effect of his 
dese ription is false, 325 — careless in the 
use of authorities, 326 — documents which 
he never saw, 327. See Charles. 
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Romana, Marquis de la, anecdote of the, 
168. 

Rome, origin of Niebuhr’s History of, 8, 12 
— Niebuhr goes to reside at, 9—life 
there wearisome and unsatisfactory, 10. 
Rome, The Republic at, 3d volume of Fa- 
rini’s History of, reviewed, 196 — flight 
of the Pope trom, i. — confusion thereby 
caused at, 198 — conduct of the ministry 
at, 199— provisional government of, 200 
—state of feeling in the provinces of, 
201 — popular agitation and socialist pro- 
ceedings at, 202—state of the govern- 
ment in, 203 — elections to the Constitu- 
ent a “ty at, 205 — the Republie pro- 
claimed at, 206 — gloomy prospects of, 
207 — first triumvirate at, and their mea 

sures, 208 — military resources of, 209 
Mazzini's reception at, 215 — second tri- 
umvirate at, i+. — proceedings of the As- 
sembly at, 218 — political murders in the 
provinces of, 219— enthusias stic for the 
war in Piedmont, 220 — new constitution 
contrived for, 222 — manifesto of the go- 
vernment of, i.— hopes for aid trem 
France, 223 — French negotiations with, 
224— Easter festival at, 225— French 
intervention in the affairs of, 226. 

Russell, Lord John, Life and 
Thomas Moore, edited by, reviewed, 428 
—a very poor editor, 439 — gives no in- 
formation, 440. 

Roxburghe Club, how it originated, 276, 277. 





Sainthill, Mr., Ms. diary of, cited, 

Scott, as a writer of romance, 107. 

Scriptural Emblems, by Rutus Clark, no 
ticed, 525. 

Secondary qualities of matter, 69 

Sdver, probable increase in the supply of, 
519 — thrown out of use 20 — 
fluctuations of, explained, .— nominal 
value of, in the currency, 521. 

Socindist theory imprac tical le and repulsive, 
245—at variance with human nature 
246 —would not benefit the poorer classes, 
247. 

Socialists in France, 


“as Comm, 3 


fear of the, 415. 


Spanish translation of Ticknor’s History of 


Spanish Literature noticed, 256. 

Stirling, William, Cloister Lite of Charles V. 
by, reviewe 1, 200—description of the 
place of the Emperor's retreat by, 319 
and of the approach to it, 323 — allowed 
to inspect the memoir of Gonzalez, 327. 
See Ch wk 3. 

Stolen books, when reclaimed from an inno 
cent possessor, 296 legal causes respect 


ing, 27. 


Themistocles as a statesman, 40. 

Tickwr, George, Spanish and German 
translations of the History of Spanish 
Literature by, noticed, 256. 


~~ 


University education, 


Letters of 
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Tuscany, downfall of the ducal government 
in, 210 — flight of the Grand Duke from, 
211—refuses to become a Roman pro- 
vinee, 213 — fall of the republic in, 214 
— restoration of the Grand Duke in, 215. 


‘nele Tom’s Cabin, merits of, 112. 
niversities, the English, what are they, 370 
—their studies and discipline, 373 a 
students at, pursue their studies in their 
own way, 375— examinations the cardi- 
nal feature of, 376 — position of the Col- 
leges in, 380 — unlike those in Scotland 
and on the Continent, 381 — various func- 
tions of, 382 — principle of education in, 
BS8, 





Sir W. Hamilton on, 
55, 86 — controversy about, 57 —apt to 
fall behind the Cemands of the ¢ 
meaning of the word, #1 — original limi- 
tation of studies and objects in, 92— 
mental discipline, not giving useful in- 
formation, the object of, 93 — dis spe need 
in national establishme uts, 95 — office of 
Colleges in, 97 — prote seorial and tuto- 
rial tuition in, 101—as given in Amer- 
rica, 103. 






Venice, language of the envoy of, at Rome, 
200 — urges the Romans to accept the 
mediation of Piedmont, 204 — noble per- 
severance of, 221, 

Vint tge Mm France described, 419. 





Warwick, Sir Phili ip, describes Cromwell's 
person: ul appearance 

Weber, Dr. Outlines of Universal 
History by, reviewed, —— the plan of 
his work commended, 5 — his account 
of France under Louis NIV, cited, 126. 

Webster, Daniel, Boston Memorial of, no- 
ticed, 263—tribute to Mr. Calhoun by, 
cited, 475 — on atusion of the old parties, 
hee, 

Wistminster Assembly of Divines, account 
of the, 342. 

Whig and Democratic parties now useless 
divisions, 500, 

Wide, Wide World, a nov 
rell | Warnet l, 





George, 


el, by Miss Wethe- 
l, lu4— heartily 
welcomed, 112 — universally read, 1183 — 
religious purpose of, 114— characters in, 
116 —its plot turns on pecuniary difli- 
culties, 117 — lessons on temper in, 118 — 
points out petty social ills and errors, 119 


reviews 


sometimes prosy and argumentative, 
120 — high merits of, 122. 
Willis, N. P., Tom Moore, in society, and 


singing, described by , 442. 
Women’s Record, by Mrs. S. J 
ticed, 260. 


Hale, no- 


Yuste, monastery of, where Charles V. died, 


described, 31%, 




















